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WERE some hard-hearted dogmatist of the metaphysico- 
theological type that is said to have a cannon-ball where the 
heart ought to be—were some such ungracious cynic disposed 
to sneer at woman’s intellect and to doubt her ability to pursue 
abstract and philosophical studies, we would commend such a 
one to the perusal of Sara Coleridge’s thoughtful writings, 
Followed up by the study of Mary Somerville’s works in 
astronomy and the higher mathematics, he might in time be 
pretty well cured of his scepticism. He could not say, in re- 
gard to the first-mentioned of these women at least, that hers 
was an exceptional case ; that this poet's daughter, who had the 
features of a Greek muse, or a Sappho, with poetic soul to 
match, was a masculine-minded woman. Not atall. She was 
no “strong-minded” abhorrence of godsand men. She was “a 
spirit and a woman too.” The strength as well as subtlety of 
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her intellect was all “pure womanly.” She does not seem to 
have belonged to the cerulean-hose order. There was no fear 
that she would be seen with dishevelled hair and ink on her 
thumb. As the daughter of Coleridge, the neice of the 
learned bibliopole, Dr. Southey, and brought up in his library 
at “Greta Hall,” and gifted herself with rare intellectual powers, 
it was not strange that she took as naturally to books as the 
roots of a willow-tree seek the water. Her memoir—which like 
Mary Somerville’s, recently published, is partly autobiographi- 
cal—reveals a life without special incident. She was born in 
1802, lived most of her youth, during her father’s restless 
changes of abode, with her uncle Southey at Keswick, was 
married to her cousin in 1829, passed most of her married life 
in London, became a widow at forty, and died in 1852 at the 
age of forty-nine. She was early celebrated for her classic 
beauty of feature and form, though of rather a diminutive type, 
which she derived from her mother; but, intellectually, she 
was her father’s child. It is indeed said of her, that “her 
father had looked down into her eyes and ieft in them the 
light of his own ;” but the light in those marvelously large 
grey eyes was a serener ray that beamed more clearly into the 
mysterious depths of the soul. In that intuitive faculty which 
reaches the heart of things she showed original power. While 
the mind of Sara Coleridge was keen in its intellectual pro- 
cesses, was capable even of abstract thought, she had a depth 
of sympathetic insight surpassed by that of few theologians. 
She seems like one of the “ wise women” that we read of in 
Scripture and classic literature. As strong men were led 
by the ancient German priestess in war and peace, and above 
all in religion, so this clear-eyed woman had conferred upon her 
a fine sense of spiritual things, a quiet inner sight, without the 
madness of the old priestessand prophetess. She had the keen 
sense and at the same time the trusting faith, the love, the 
purity, which constitute the interpreter of divine things. Our 
Lord himself declared that the truth was revealed to the obedi- 
ent and loving heart. Pectus est quod facit theologum. While 
there must be the intellect there must also be the heart; or this 
really proud name of “theologian” means nothing, and can 
raise no spirits from the vast deep of the spiritual and divine. 
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The intellect and the heart must go together. The mind 
which is sound in its reasoning faculties, but at the same time 
sensitive in its spiritual perceptions, capable of moving in “the 
ampler ether and diviner air” of pure intuition, child-like yet 
seraphic, human as well as divine in its sympathies, taught by 
the heart and led by the Spirit of truth, which is also the Spirit 
of divine wisdom and love—this is the true theologic, or divin- 
ing, mind, which is safest and surest. Better follow its unam- 
bitious upward leading than to follow the mere logical under- 
standing which is the slave of its own narrow evolution of 
ideas, and which in its syllogistic and sophistical method of 
reasoning makes no real advance, and runs into endless circles 


of unproductive thought. 

In the following passage from a letter to a friend, Mrs. Coler- 
idge thus discourses upon this very point, which passage will 
give a notion of the character of these “letters;” in which 
passage, it is to be noticed, she does not ignore the intellect 
—bow could a daughter of the author of “ Aids to Refiec- 
tion” do so—regarded as a factor ir the knowledge of divine 


truth :-— 


“This cannot be an answer to yours, dear friend; but in reply to some of your 
concluding sentences, I would reiterate my former assertions, that my father’s re- 
ligious views have in reality no more connection with the reasoning faculty— 
neither more nor less—than yours or any one’s else; although he has written so 
much about reason and the understanding. His theory of faith pre-eminently ap- 
peals to the heart, to the moral and spiritual being. He never supposed that the 
inspiration of Scripture, a spiritual subject, could be known or apprehended by 
mere intelligence. But he did maintain that the human mind is one, though it has 
many different powers, and that the moral and spiritual only subsist by the co- 
inherence of the intelligential—that reason and will are necessary each to the other, 
8o that the one is what it is as existing in union with the other. Have you not a 
doctrine of inspiration as well as feelings on the subject? If yes, by what faculty 
of your mind is that doctrine apprehended? Has reason, has thought, nothing to 
do with it? And have the heart and spirit naught to do with the views you seem 
to reject? My father does not judge of Inspiration by the intellect one iota more 
than others. Nay, I am sure his objection to the views he rejects is because they 
are so heartless, so empty, and unmeaning. Why should you assume that he 
judges Inspiration more than you judge it, by the view you take? On the subject 
of Reason and its province in religion, my father says nothing that has not been 
said by Christian philosophers and great divines of all ages. To say otherwise 
than as my father says, on this point, if carried out, is sheer Romanism. Denial 
of it is a denial of the Reformation, and makes every act of the Reformers flat 
rebellion and falsehood. 
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What think you is my last appeal which is not your last appeal? Whither can 
either of us go as the last resort, the ultimatum of our religious search, but to the 
depths of the human spirit, the heart and conscience of which Reason is the per- 
vading light, and in which God and his truth are mirrored? Have you then 
any place or object of appeal beyond this? Oan you contemplate God and Christ 
except in your own soul?” (p. 339.) 


Were such a letter as this received by us without prepara- 
tion suddenly some fine morning from a female friend, it might 
cause a shock. But when it comes along in a series of letters 
of much the same tone and import, it seems quite simple and 
natural. The writer was as earnestly and unconsciously en- 
gaged in such thoughts as some women are engaged in the 
matter of fashionable dress and society. She felt herself called 
to be the defender of her father’s ideas. Here the acuteness 
and variety of her powers were brought out. 

She was an enthusiastic Coleridgean in philosophy. She 
entered profoundly into that system of metaphysics which 
added new brilliancy, life, and depth to English speculative 
studies. At the same time she was independent—as she was 
able to be—in her opinions on psychological subjects, and she 
showed considerable force in the field of pure theology, where 
her contemplative spirit, almost unerring in its sympathy with 
spiritual truth, aided her. After the death of her husband, 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, who was her father’s literary executor 
and the editor of “Coleridge’s Table Talk,” she assumed her- 
self the editorship of Coleridge’s works. In this great labor of 
love, without designing it, she became an original author of 
many elaborate essays in which a prodigality of learning and 
thought are displayed. Among the most important of these 
papers might be mentioned the “ Essay on Rationalism with a 
special application to the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration,” 
appended to Vol. ii of the “ Aids to Reflection ;” the introduc- 
tion to the “Biographia Literaria ;” and a Preface to the col- 
lection of her father’s political writings, entitled, “ Essays on 
her own Times, by S. T. Coleridge.” In her early youth, un- 
der the guidance of her uncle Southey, whom she pronounces to 
be “on the whole the best man she was ever acquainted with,” 
her predilection was for literary and linguistic studies. This 
was the period when Wordsworth’s fine poem of the “ Triad” 
was written, in which she is thus alluded to :— 
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“ Last of the Three, though eldest born, 
Reveal thyself, like pensive morn, 
Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 
Ere humbler gladness be afloat ; 
Of dawn or eve, fair vision of the west, 
Come with each anxious hope subdued 
By woman’s gentle fortitude, 
Each grief, through meekness, settling into rest. 
Or I would have thee when some high wrought page 
Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand, 
Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier age. 
Her brow hath opened on me, see it there 
Brightening the umbrage of her hair, 
So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 
To be descried through shady groves. 
Tenderest bloom is on her cheek. 
Wish not for a richer streak, 
Nor dread the depth of meditative eye, 
But let thy love upon that azure field 
Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 
Its homage, offered up in purity. 
What wouldst thou more? In sunny glade, 
Or under leaves of thickest shade, 
Was such a stillness ere diffused 
Since earth grew calm while angels mused ?” 


The deep calm, the subjective life which she lived from her 
youth, is reflected in these lines as in the bosom of a still lake. 
She became a proficient in Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish; so much so in the Latin, that when she 
was twenty years old, she published a work in three octavo 
volumes, entitled “An Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian 
people of Paraguay. From the Latin of Martin Dobrizhoffer, 
eighteen years a missionary in that country.” Coleridge said of 
this work —“ My dear daughter’s translation of this book is, in 
my judgment, unsurpassed for pure mother-English by any 
thing I have read for a long time.” Her literary taste was 
always exquisite as well as healthily vigorous. In this respect 
her “ Letters” afford many examples; and these have the more 
value since they are “letters of friendship, not of authorship ;” 
they spring from a sole desire to express herself to her dearest 
friends, without the intention of public display—as we see in 
the letters of Mad. de Sevigné—-on subjects of her sincerest, 
deepest thought. She opens her whole soul. She speaks 
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ardently and with charming candor, as well oftentimes with 
power. Take, for example, her criticism upon Dante :— 


“How can one enter into the spitefulness (if Dante had not been spiteful he 
couldn't have written it) with which they proposed that Virgil should stay with 
them, and Dante find his way home by himself; how can one see them tearing off 
as hard as they could go to bar the entrance! Milton could not have conceived this 
intensity of narrow malice; he could not have brought his rich and genial mind, 
his noble imagination, down to it. It may truly be said that Dante brings the 
violence and turbulence of the infernal world into heaven—witness his twenty- 
seventh canto of the ‘Paradise,’ which is all denunciation after the splendid 
introduction, yet comprises, to my mind, with slight exceptions, almost the whole 
power of his “ Paradise,” on the merits of which, as at present advised, I quite 
agree with Landor; while Milton invests even the realms below and their fallen 
inhabitants with a touch of heavenly beauty and splendor. And is this in an 
irreligious spirit? Oh! far from it. This is consonant with religious truth and 
with the Bible, which leads us to look upon the world of moral evil as a wreck, a 
ruin, rather than a mere mass and congeries of hideous abominations. It is this 
which renders Milton’s descriptions so pathetic: sympathy with human nature, 
with fallen, finite nature, pervades the whole. If this be ‘cotton-wool,’ then 
cotton-wool forever, say I. But this cotton-wool I believe to be a part of the 
substance of Christianity. For pure, unmixed wickedness, we can lave no feel- 
ing; we can but shudder and turn away. Dante utterly wants this genial, expan- 
sive tenderness of soul; whenever he is touching, it is in the remembrance of 
something personal —his own exile, or his love for little Beatrice Portinari, or the 
sorrow of his patron’s daughter, Francesca. Let him loose from these personal 
bandages, and he is perpetually raging and scorning, or else lecturing, as in the 
‘Paradise.’ How ferociously does he insult the sufferers in the ‘ Inferno’--ac- 
tual, individual men! You say this is but imagination. Truly, if it were not, the 
author would have been worthy of the maniac’s cell, chains, and darkness; but 
surely the heart tinctures the imagination. I know my father’s remark upon this 
very point, and admit its truth as a general remark ; but I think it is not strictly 
applicable to Dante. His pictures are like visions of heart-anger and scorn, not 
mere extravagant flights of merry petulance or pure, high-flown abstractions, but 
have something in them deep, earnest, real, and individualizing. It is a hard turn 
of mind, to say the best of it. Carlyle does Dante more than justice—rather say, 
generous injustice—on this point, when he tells us of his softness, tenderness, and 
pitifulness, at the same time extolling his rigor. Rigor is all very well in the right 
place; but such rigor as Dante’s could scarce be approved by Him who said 
‘ Judge not, lest ye be judged.’ It is well enough to be rigid against the passion 
of anger, but not to stick a certain Filippo Argenti up to the neck in a lake of 
such foulness as few men could have conceived or described, and then to express 
a ‘fearful joy '—or what is fearful to the reader, rather than himself—in seeing 
the other condemned ones fall furiously upon him, and duck him in it all but to 
suffocation! And he makes Virgil (who would have been above such school-boy 
savagery) hug and kiss him for it, and apply to him the words of our Blessed 
Saviour—Luke ii, 27! Dante ought to have looked upon the tortures of the lower 
kingdom with awe and a sorrowful shuddering, not with triumphant delight and 
horrid mirth. But the whole conception was barbarous, though powerfully 
executed. 
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You must not think that I am wholly an armadillo or rhinocerean, insensible to 
the merits of Dante, from what I have seid. I think that his ‘ Divina Commedia’ 
is one of the great poems of the world; but of all the great poems of the 
world, I think it the least abounding in grace and loveliness and splendor. There 
is no strain in it so fine as the address to Venus at the beginning of Lucretius’s 
great poem; scarce anything so brightly beautiful as passages in Goethe’s great 
drama. I think, certainly, that the religious spirit displayed in it, especially in the 
‘Purgatorio,’ is earnest and deep, but far from pure or thoroughly elevated. If 
you set up a claim for Dante, that his is the great catholic, Christian mind, then 
aguoraua:—I am off, and to a great distance. The following description of Carlyle 
seems to me to point at what is Dante’s characteristic power: ‘The very move- 
ments in Dante have something brief, swift, decisive—almost military. The fiery, 
swift, Italian nature of the man—so silent, passionate—with its quick, abrupt 
movements, its silent, pale rages—speaks itself in these things.’ Yes; it is in this 
fiery energy, these ‘pale rages,’ that Dante’s chief power shows itself, it seems 
te me, not in genial beauty and lovingness, not in a wide, rich spirit of philos- 
ophy.” 

We quote this in full because we believe there is truth in it, 
although it may be exaggerated; but we ask, could Carlyle, or 
Francis Jeffrey, or any other burly literary surgeon, have done 
the criticism with bolder hand, with firmer nerve ! 

Milton is Mrs. Coleridge’s favorite poet. She does not seem 
to have taken particularly to Shakespeare, which is certainly 
not in her favor; but she lavishes praises on Milton. He is 
congenial with her classic tastes; and with her pure-robedd 
mind, that loved to sit in quiet contemplation and listen to the 
heavenly strains of the angelic bard. She gives him the superi- 
ority to Homer even, not in liveliness, action, progressive move- 
ment, but in ideality, in abstract imaginative vastness and force, 

Brought up as she was in the society of great poets and un- 
der the shadow of Skiddaw, baptized by a plunge in infancy 
into the rushing waters of the Greta, and endowed herself with 
no slight poetic power, as some of her fragmentary poems testify, 
she became herself a very accomplished poetical critic. She 
profoundly understood Wordsworth’s poetry, and she earnestly 
espoused his cause when it was unfashionable to do so; at the 
same time, she discriminated between the genuine aboriginal 
strength of his earlier pieces and the artificial strains of some 
of his later and more pretentious poems. Thus she preferred 
his ragged “Resolution and Independence,” and above all his 
pathetic “White Doe of Rylstone” to his “ Laodamia” and 
poemsof that studied type. She had walked hand in hand with 
him as a little girl when he strode on wrapt in meditation, or in 
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company with “the wild-eyed, impetuous Dora,” and that true 
poet’s sister, Dorothea, over the hills and dales of “rocky 
Cumberland ;” she plucked for him the mountain-daisies, and 
chatted with him of her wild fancies; she dwelt with him and 
talked with him upon his own imaginative themes and read to 
him his songs; she was part and parcel of the flowers, woods, 
mountains, waterfalls, voices, and nature itself in which he lived 
and by which he was inspired ; and while she loved her father’s 
thoughtfully harmonious verse and possessed much of his 
sweetness, she was, mentally, in a poetic sense, more a child of 
Wordsworth than of Coleridge, or a child of nature rather 
than of art: in metaphysical studies this was not so, for in 
these she inherited her father’s tastes and something of his 
genius. 

She is outspoken in her literary opinions ; thus she utterly con- 
temned, or, using a stronger word, hated Cowper's Iliad; ad- 
mired, but qualifiedly, Joanna Baillie’s plays ; and saw nothing 
but the most commonplace and tedious twaddle in good Han- 
nah More's writings. She discerned what there was of beauty 
in Keats, but saw clearly his want of strength and born effemi- 
nacy. She died with her faculties unimpaired to the last in 
1852, and therefore lived long enough to read the poetry of 
Mrs. Browning, or Elizabeth Barrett, and to highly enjoy Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin, Dickens, and Thackeray. She makes no men- 
tion of Robert Browning; she could hardly have known 
George Eliot’s remarkable novels. But after all, what has hap- 
pened in the English literary world for the last quarter of a 
century to compare at all with the “ Lake poets?” We our- 
selves are still living in the light, spreading wider and wider and 
growing stronger and stronger, of their coming. All we have 
now of poetic power and glory belongs to their epoch, and no 
greater than they, as yet, have since them arisen. Coleridge's 
daughter twinkled as a small but bright star in their brilliant 
constellation. We will quote some of her criticism upon 
Keats, and then turn tothe higher and more uncommon charac- 
teristics of her mind. In a letter to Aubrey de Vere, dated 
Eton, September, 1845, she says :— 

“TI admire Keats extremely, but I think that he wants solidity. His path is all 
flowers, and leads to nothing but flowers. The end of the ‘Endymion’ is no 
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point; when we arrive there, it is looking down a land of flowers, stretching on 
ad infinitum, the separate parts indistinguishable. I admire all the minor poems 
which you have marked, three of them especially. In the ‘Grecian Urn’ I dis- 
like the third stanza; it drags out the substance of the preceding stanzas, which, 
after all, is stuff of fancy, not of the higher imagination, to weariness; and it 
ends with an unpleasant image, expressed in no very good English. ‘High Sor- 
rowful’ is Keat’s English, if English at all. 

I must say that, spite of the beautiful poetry, as far as words and images go, I’ve no 
patience with that Adonis lying asleep on a couch, with his ‘white arm’ and 
‘faint damask mouth,’ like a ‘dew-lipped rose,’ with lilies all above him, and 
Qupids all round him. If Venus were in love with such a girl-man as that, she 
was a greater fool than the world has ever known yet, and didn’t know what a 
handsome man is, or what sort of a gentleman is ‘worthy of a lady’s eye,’ even 
as far as the mere outward man is concerned. I do think it rather effeminate in 
a young man to have even dreamed such a dream, or presented his own sex to 
himself in such a pretty-girl form. And where is the sense or the beauty of set- 
ting one woman opposite another, for a pair of lovers, instead of an Apollo and 
a Venus? This effeminacy is the weak part of Keats. Shelley has none of it. 
There is no greater stickler than I am for the rights of woman—not the right of 
speaking in Parliament and voting at elections, but of having her own sex to her- 
self, and all the homage due to its attractions. There is one merit in Byron; he 
is always manly. The weaknesses he has are weaknesses of an imperfect man, 
not a want of manliness.” (p. 236.) 


Sara Coleridge’s decided taste for metaphysical studies was 


justified by the ease and power with which she moved in them. 
In a letter to Mr. Quillinan, the husband of Dora Wordsworth, 
in 1850, she speaks of the utility of those studies :— 


“ But one thing I must disown. Where upon earth (in the apartment of some 
gnome, I suppose, that lives under Loughrigg, in a darksome grot} did you learn 
that I supposed that you ‘who do not study metaphysics all day long,’ can not un- 
derstand §. T.C.? All the most valuable part of my father’s writings can, of 
course, be understood, as the writings of Jeremy Taylor, or Milton, or Gibbon, or 
Pascal, or Dante, or Shakspeare, without specific study of mental metaphysics or any 
other science. Still I do think that some careful study of psychology, some systematic 
metaphysical training, ought to form part of every man’s education, and more 
especially of every man who is destined for one of the learned professions, and 
still more especially for men who undertake to write on controversial divinity, A 
writer on doctrine and the rationale of religious belief ought at least to know those 
principles of psychology and other branches of metaphysics in which all schools 
agree, and to have had some exercise of thought in this particular direction, and 
of course such a study must improve the faculty of insight into all works of rea- 
soning which treat of the higher subjects of human thought.” (p. 427.) 


She compares metaphysical works to “alum,” which, though 
melting slowly into the medium of the public mind, yet, when 
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time has been given for the operation, they impregnate more 
strongly than a less dense and solid substance, which dissolves 
sooner, has power to do. 

As illustrated by the example of her father, she held that 
with all deep and earnest thinkers their religious teaching is in- 
terwoven inextricably with their metaphysics, and that these 
must stand or fall together. Coleridge’s view of Inspiration, 
for example, as being the product of his intellectual system, 
she thought was the only one which, in the main, would ‘hold 
its ground against advancing thought, and was in fact the most 
spiritually satisfying. 

The Coleridgean view of the relations of Faith to Reason she 
adduces as another illustration of the same principle. In a let- 
ter to Edward Quillinan, dated Sept. 10, 1850, she says :— 


“ What I said to you the other day about the inseparability of faith from rea- 
son was only an attempt to express a characteristic doctrine of my father’s, which 
has planted itself fairly in my mind. I spoke of reason, not as the faculty of 
reasoning, of reflecting, weighing, judging, comparing, but as the organ of spiritual 
truth, the eye of the mind, which perceives the substantial ideas of verities of re- 
ligion as the bodily eye sees colors and shapes. It seems to me that a tenet which 
does not embody some idea which our mental eye can behold, is no proper object 
of faith. St. Paul says that we are to know the things that are given us of God, 
that they are to be spiritually discerned, that God reveals them to the faithful, yea, 
the deep things of God. Our saving faith consists, I think, in a spiritual beholding, 
a perception of truth of the highest order which purifies the heart, and changes the 
soul from glory to glory, while it gazes on the image of the divine perfections. 
The holy apostle prays that ‘the eyes of our understanding being enlightened,’ we 
may know Jesus Christ, and what is the hope of His calling. The doctrine of im- 
plicit faith, that men are saved by believing something to be true of which they have 
no idea or knowledge, I cannot find in the Bible. My not finding would be noth- 
ing, if others could find and show it to me. But who can show it there? It 
seems to me to be a doctrine of fallible men, not of Christ himself, who always 
speaks of His teaching as being in accordance with the constitution and faculties 
which God has given us, as having its witness in our own hearts and minds, if 
they are not darkened by clouds of prejudice and passion. Reason is alike in all 
mankind ; I therefore arrogate nothing to myself in particular when I express my 
agreement with the maxim of my father and many other thoughtful men, that 
faith consists in a spiritual beholding, ‘ the evidence of things not seen’ with the 
bodily eye. ‘By faith we understand,’ says the writer to the Hebrews, ‘that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God.” 

The Divinity of our Saviour, His Atonement, Justification by Faith, all the great 
doctrines of our religion, have been shown by the great fathers and doctors of the 
Church to be doctrines of reason, which may be spiritually discerned. If it were 
not for the witness of our hearts and minds to these great truths, I can hardly 
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imagine that they would be generally received. The outward evidences are not 
appreciated by the masses, and by themselves would never suffice, I think, to a 
hearty reception of the Gospel. We are early told that the Bible is the Word of 
God, and believe it implicitly. But if we did not find and feel it to be divine, as 
our minds unfold and we begin to inquire and seek a reason for our beliefs, surely 
this early faith would fall from us as the seed-leaves from the growing plant, the 
husk from the blossom and fruit. 

I cannot think that there is outward proof of the divinity of the Bible at all ade- 
quate to its general reception. People do not always theorize rightly on their 
faith; but many think they have had proof of their religion ab extra, when in real- 
ity it clings to them from its direct appeals to their heart and spiritual sense.” 
(p. 461.) 


We recognize the Coleridgean view in this; and perhaps it 
is a question, or probably no question at all, that had Coleridge 
not thus thought would his daughter have thus thought. In 
theology, however, she showed some scintillations of original 
thought, as her more elaborate theological essays prove. While 
many of her theological tendencies were toward Augustin- 
ianism and even to German Theology of the old mystical 
type, yet she was sharply New-School in her notion of the Will. 
She says :— 


“It seems to me, after circumnavigating this doctrine of the Tracts, as often as 
Cooke sailed round the world, that, from whatever point of view you consider it 
—whether from the nature of our spiritual being, or from the language of Scrip- 
ture, or from the universal usage of the term regeneration—when it is not applied 
technically to baptism, but used according to the idea of a spiritually new birth— 
whether we try it by the nature of will, or by the facts of the moral phenomena 
visible in the baptized—it is equally untenable. I seem to see the lines of truth 
converging to one centre from off the different points of circumference. Change 
the will from carnal to spiritual, from enslaved to emancipate, from contrariety to 
Treason, to coincidence and confluence with it, is the central truth. Substitute for 
this a mystic non-moral spiritualization, and you may labor forever before you can 
make all the different facts that relate to the subject of spiritual new birth con- 
verge and meet together in this notion for a centre. 

The Spiritual in man is the Will; the Will, because it is will, can only be 
changed by its own act, under a higher impulsion. 

St. John declares that the regenerate can not live in sin. We find that none 
abstain from sin but by acts of will, and an energy of submission to God. Thus 
the idea of a spiritual being born into a divine and sinless nature, and St. John’s 
description, taken in the plain, undistorted sense, perfectly coincide.” (p. 418.) 


Upon the subject of Regeneration and the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit she thought and wrote much. It was one of the 
great topics that absorbed her mind. She had, it was said of 
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her, “a passion for descending into the depths of the spiritual 
being of man ;” and it was just in this invisible realm of the 
spiritual where it meets the supernatural, and is influenced by 
the agencies and modes of divine operation as revealed through 
Scripture, the history of the Church of Christ, and human con- 
sciousness, that she delighted to dwell. We know of few 
words of theologians on this great doctrine that are more clear 
as well as comprehensive than are the remarks and reasonings 
to be found in her writings. Her thoughts on this subject are 
generally in connection with the “ Baptismal Regeneration con- 
troversy ” then raging in England, in which she took an intense 
interest, fighting against her prepossessions as a woman of cul- 
ture and devotional taste for the Tractarian side, as she felt the 
strong grasp of Pusey and Newman upon her mind. By the 
way, she gives a graphic picture of Dr. Pusey’s preaching, whick 
is worth transcribing : 

“We have had Pusey and Manning preaching here lately, the former three times. 
Pusey’s middle sermon, preached in the evening, was the perfection of his style. 
But it is wrong to talk of style in respect of a preacher whose very merit consists 
in aiming at no style at all. He is constantly, to my feelings, more impressive 
than any one else in the pulpit, though he has not one of the graces of oratory. 
His discourse is generally a rhapsody, describing, with infinite repetition and accu- 
mulativeness, the wickedness of sin, the worthlessness of earth, and the blessed- 
ness of heaven. He is as still as a statue all the time he is uttering it, looks as 
white as a sheet, and is as monotonous in delivery as possible. While listening 
to him, you do not seem to see and hear a preacher, but to have visible before you 


® most earnest and devout spirit, striving to carry out in this world a high reli- 
gious theory.” (p. 232.) 


We quote a few passages on the subject of Regeneration 
which will show how stubbornly she maintained the evangeli- 
cal ground against the Tractarian, as well as mystical (or falsely 
mystical) views: 


“Tt is an undoubted truth that the manner in which God operates upon man is 
and must be as unintelligible to man as the way in which God created him at first; 
but does it flow from this truth, or does it appear from the tenor of Scripture, 
that Christ, who constantly appealed to the reason and the will of His hearers (a8 
Newman himself urges against the Predestinarians), ever spoke of divine opera- 
tions on man, the effect of which he might not judge by intelligible signs. The 
Syrian was commanded to bathe in a certain river, and how it was that bathing 
in that river could heal his leprosy, it was not given him to know. But was he 
commanded to believe that he had been healed of the leprosy, while to all out- 
ward appearance, and by all the signs which such a thing can be judged of, the 
leprosy remained just as before? Surely it is not from the expressions of Scrip- 
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ture, but from the supposed necessary consequences of certain doctrines, accord- 
ing to a certain mode of reasoning, that the non-intelligibility of the effects of God’s 
working is contended for. Newman himself urges that baptism is scarcely ever 
named in Scripture without the mention of spiritual grace; that baptism is con- 
stantly connected with regeneration. And then I would ask, is not spiritual grace 
constantly mentioned in Scripture, either with an implication or a full and par- 
ticular description of those good dispositions and actions which are to proceed 
from it, and which men may judge of, as of a tree from its fruits? And is regenera- 
tion ever mentioned in Scripture in such a way as to preclude the notion that it 
is identical with newness of life? and is not newness of life, according to the Saviour 
and St. Paul, identical with doing justice and judgment for Christ’s sake, doing 
righteously because of feeling righteously? Are we ever led by the language of 
Scripture to suppose that regeneration is a mystical something, which, though it 
may, and in certain circumstances must, produce goodness and holiness, yet of its 
own nature need not absolutely do so; which may exist in unconscious subjects, 
as in infants, acknowledged incapable of faith and repentance, which might, as 
to its own essence (though the contrary is actually the case), exist even in the 
worst of men? In short, that regeneration is the receiving of a new nature—a 
more divine, and yet not better or more powerful nature. Surely here are words 
without thoughts.” (p. 144.) 

“ By actual regeneration, I mean that change of the soul from evil to good by the 
Spirit of the Redeemer, which fits it for eternal bliss. This is the idea contained 
in the Scripture, where to be a son of God and to be freed from sin are iden- 
tified. Regeneration in this sense is very fully described by Southey and Taylor, 
and many others (not merely evangelical) divines. St. Paul speaks of the same 
thing when he talks of the ‘new creature’ which is the soul of man renewed by 
the Spirit, its disposition raised and purified, grace and goodness predominating 
in it, and sin being put down. Now no divine ever has said, or can say, that 
regeneration in this (which I must own I consider its proper and primary) sense 
is produced in the moment of baptism. 

Holding fast by this idea of regeneration given by reason and Revelation, I hold 
it right to say that no really regenerate person ever became reprobate and 
ungodly, or ever ceased to be a true follower of Christ. If a mans falls away 
from grace, as the Epistle of the Hebrews affirms that men may, it is because he 
never received grace more than partially, he did not so receive it as to prevent the 
sinful principle, though latent, from being the master principle of his spirit. So 
far, I own, my doctrine coincides with that of Calvin, and I think that our 
Saviour’s words plainly affirm what I have just expressed. If there is no such 
thing as a state of the soul as preclusive of a final fall and general corruption, as 
the state of a butterfly is preclusive of a relapse into the caterpillar, how should 
Christ so positively have predicted that his sheep should never perish, that no 
one should pluck them out of his hand? St. Augustine, that sophisticator of 
theology (of whom the late Bishop Butler said that, if he and Pelagius had been 
hung upon two cross-sticks, it would have been all the better for the Church), 
was the first, I believe, who brought in the notion of the possible fall of the 
regenerate.” (p. 249.) 


Her views might be commended even now to those in her 
own Church, and to that party in the hitherto staunchly con- 
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servative Episcopal Church in this country at the present time, 
who confess to the! dogma of passive instantaneous regenera- 
tion at the moment of baptism; as if the spiritual change were 
irrespective of the Holy Spirit, or also of the will and moral 
being of the subject of it, and had no actual power to keep off 
sin from the soul and produce a holly life. 

In like manner, that same party in a Protestant Church 
—the ritualistic offspring of a nobler Tractarian parentage— 
who avow the out-and-out Romish doctrine of the “ Real 
Presence,” might learn wisdom, as it seems to us, from the 
reverent and very interesting views of Sara Coleridge on the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; which views do not rest in 
commonly received Protestant Zwinglean theory of bald out- 
ward representation, or symbolism, but, in some essential 
respects also resemble those of Calvin in regard to the real 
inward spiritual presence of the Lord at the Supper as condi- 
tioned upon the believer's faith, thus enriching the barrenness 
of the Protestant conception, and better satisfying the spirit- 
ual mind, the devotional] sentiment, while steering clear world- 
wide of all Popish Transubstantiation ideas. 

This untitled theologian held independent and peculiar 
views of the doctrine of the Resurrection, considering it to be 
wholly a spiritual change as regards even the body—but she 
defends her theory with much ingenious reasoning, which we 
have not space to give. In a word, she maintained that the 
essential principle of life does not depend upon the material 
organism, so that the raised body is not in any proper sense 
of that term identical with the material body, or even a contin- 
uation of it; and that Paul so emphatically declared it when 
he said, “ Now then I say, brethren, that flesh and blood can 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” There is a form that is not 
material. A material form is divisive and disjunctive, but not 
so the essential body, or bodily principle. Of this bodily 
principle we only know this, that it is the power within us 
which is one and simple, and which constructs our outward 
material organism; but, though we may not be able now to 
conceive it, cannot this power, independently of the organism 
in which it now exists, be conceived of as a form indicating 
the existence of the finite, distinct, individual being—that this 
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is the human body independent of matter, the soul-form, the 
“spiritual body” which in another state of existence may 
represent our very selves freed from a material organisin? 
This spiritual body, as Paul affirms, is opposed to the material 
body—it has nothing to do with it. 


“Make the flesh and blood ever so thin, fine, and aerial, stil) the difference 
betwixt that and any other flesh and blood will be one of degree. not of kind. 
But the apostle does not promise us a body of refined flesh and blood, such as, 
according to some theologians, Adam had before the fall, but sets aside our 
Adamite body altogether; and seems, indeed, to imply that the first man had no 
spirituality at any time, for he is opposed to the second man as being of the earth, 
earthy, as if in his character of the first man, and not as fallen man, he was the 
source of earthiness, the Lord from heaven alone being the foundation of the 
spiritual.” (p. 244.) 


We have not space to follow the views of Mrs. Coleridge in 
in other matters of interpretation, yet it is noteworthy, if 
her theological opinions are not always of the very highest 
value, what breadth of view, mingling charity with science, 
faith with reason, there is often in this gentle woman’s utter- 
ances. They are interesting, we think, because they are a 
woman's, and for that reason we have dwelt longer upon them 
than they perhaps intrinsically merit. In woman’s faith the 
spirit of the Church lies. Woman was one of the chief agen- 
cies by which Christianity was introduced into Europe. As in 
the hymns of the Church the real spirit of divine unity breathes, 
so in woman’s unerring and profound sympathy with the mind 
and heart of Christ the spirituality of our religion finds its 
true home. Mrs. Coleridge was always induced to make more 
of the spirit than of the letter, and doubtless went farther 
in this than do some good Christians. She thought that 
right opinions were hardly to be called right opinions if they 
were not held in a right spirit; and she says on this point: 


“Tt is a fortunate thing to be induced by any circumstances to adopt the most 
edifying opinions, whichever they may be; but of still more consequence is the 
manner in which we hold and maintain them. Indeed, even in the most vital 
considerations, the manner of holding it is always more than the speculative, 
abstract creed. I never can forget that the most (apparently) Christian-spirited 
creature I ever knew was a Unitarian!” (p. 89.) 


Her Christlike spirit, wide in its charity, forms the nucleus 
of asimilar spirit on which the one true Catholic Church of 
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Christ is really to be founded. We hail such souls. There 
are not too many of them in this world. She wasa genuine 
Protestant; Luther was her great hero of heroes; yet her 
heart went out in search for all who had the spirit of Christ, 
who were not against him and who gathered with him by what- 
ever name called, and separated even by whatever dogmatic 
differences; yet the Church of Rome was not the one Church 
to her; she looked for a far wider, purer, higher and more 
spiritually comprehensive communion than that. Listen how 
Luther-like and bold she talks toa High Church friend with 
strong proclivities toward the Romish Church :— 


“As for reunion with the Church of Rome—I verily think that no one can 
exceed me in desire for the union of all Christendom, that all who call upon the 
name of the Lord, and acknowledge the moral law of the New Testament, and 
the necessity of obeying it, should be in communion with each other—the millions 
of Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists in America, as well as the Romanists 
of Italy and Spain. But such a union cannot be without concessions on the 
one side or the other, if not on both, unless the parties were to change their 
minds to a great extent, in which case the debate and the difficulty would be at an 
end; and I for one could never give up or adopt what would satisfy either body. 
I suppose, however, that you have a desire for a reunion with Rome of a very 
different kind from any you may entertain for union with all Christians; you 
look upon Rome as a branch of the true Church, and the others above named as 
out of the pale of, the true Church. With this feeling I cannot pretend to have 
much sympathy, though it may be my error and misfortune not to have it. I 
think that the Congregationalists belong to the Church of Christ as well as the 
others. The Church of Rome I am accustomed to regard not as the aggregate of 
Christians professing Romish doctrine, but as the body of the Romish clergy, 
together with the system of religious administration upon which they proceed. 
For the former, the multitude of Romish individuals, I have no feelings of dislike 
or disrespect whatever—I believe that numbers of them are full of true religion 
and virtue, and worship God in spirit and in truth! The Romish clergy, consid- 
ered in their corporate capacity, I can-not but look upon as full of worldly wis- 
dom and worldly iniquity, and I think, as you do of the Reformation, that Old 
Nick contemplates it—i. e., this body—with great satisfaction, the cockles of his 
heart leaping up with delight at the view. My uncle Southey was abused for 
calling the system of the Romish Church ‘a monstrous structure of imposture 
and wickedness ;’ yet I think he did a good deal to substantiate the charge; he 
certainly had far more information on the subject than our young inamoratos of 
the modern Romish Church can any of them boast, and he had no sort of sym- 
pathy with Dissenters and Low Churchmen to inspire him with enmity against the 
opposite quarter of Christendom. Still I am endeavoring to get rid of Prot 
estant prejudice—of all feelings and views merely formed on habit, apart from 
reflection and genuine spiritual perception—and to consider quietly whether or 
no there be not some good even in the Romish ecclesiastical system; and some 
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good I do believe there is, especially for the lower orders, as I also think there is 
some good in the Methodist system, with which, as well as with the religious 
practices of the strict Evangelicals, Blanco White is always comparing the system 
in which he, to his misery, was brought up. But I own it seems to me that the 
good, whatever it may be, is inextricable from the evil, both from the nature of 
the thing, and also because the Romish body has never been known to make any 
real concession of any kind or sort—none that was not meant as a mere temporary 
expedient, to be withdrawn on the earliest opportunity; and looking upon it as I 
do, as a power of this world, aiming at political dominion, and not inspired, as a 
body, with any pure zeal for the furtherance of the truth, be it what it may, I 
cannot believe it ever will.” (p. 233.) 

Her views and meditations upon the Church, its idea, its 
unity, its future character, are perhaps among the most subtle 
and original of her writings; for it was a rich mine of thought 
to her, and seemed to branch and flash out before her as if 
leading to some invisible and glorious city of gold, that should 
some day be revealed to her and all believers in its pure and 
heavenly splendor. 

As a humble, every-day Christian and follower of the Lord, 
Sara Coleridge left a beautiful record. While intimate with 
and related to the most intellectually distinguished persons of 
her time—with Southey, Wordsworth, Dr. Arnold, De Quincy, 
Charles Lamb, Carlyle, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Howitt, Edward 
Quillinan, Henry Taylor, Frederick Maurice, Hartley Coleridge,* 
and those of her own illustrious name who represent, even now, 
one of the most cultured families in England—she was a mod- 
est, retiring woman, a. faithful daughter, mother, sister, friend. 
Her studies and intellectual achievements were accomplished 
quietly, in the intervals of domestic occupation, springing from 
the affections, and with the motive to please and aid those 
whom she loved. For this reason, this volume should take its 
place with the letters of the Hare family—“ Memorials of a 


* The writer of this, when a young man, once saw Hartley Coleridge, the year 
before his death. He was standing, with a smiling face, bare-headed in the sun, 
at the door of a humble thatch-roofed cottage not far from Rydal Mount, Words- 
worth’s dwelling. If the writer had then known as much as he now does of the 
life, sorrows and poetry of this singular man, who, if he had not inherited the 
weakness of will as he did the genius of his father, would have been a great poet, 
perhaps even in advance of all the “‘ Lake poets” in depth and subtle spirituality of 
thought—how gladly he would have sought the opportunity to know him better. 
In many respects, the brother and sister were closely allied in their spiritual and 
poetic natures. 
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Quiet Life” —now so widely read in our country ; and, though 
not on the whole so useful a book, it is perhaps more intellee- 
tually quickening, inasmuch as its writer is a person of supe- 
rior mind to the accomplished female writers in that rather 
wearisomely good book. 

In her religious character she seems to have come near the 
true secret of life; her mind could move at once and be at rest, 
She understood what was spiritual peace. She had the hea- 
venly mind, tranquil with a hope that had its conversation on 
high, when she looked for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
At the same time, she thought that “a great deal of religion 
required a great deal of looking after;” therefore she was not 
of the marked pietistic or demonstrative sort, and she preserved 
her individual genius, human nature, and native humor, and 
had little pretensions to the character of a saint at all, knowing 
perhaps how easily spiritual humility may become spiritual 
pride. But her life and letters breathe a sweet and noble Chris- 
tian faith, a profound quietude of spirit, fixed intelligently, 
lovingly, everlastingly, on that immovable center where her 
soul reposed. In fact, as her biographer says of her, “ religion 
made her what she was.” Her mind wrought in entire submis- 
sion to the will and revelation of God. There are few finer 
letters to be found addressed to persons in affliction and trouble 
of mind than her letter to her mother dated Oct. 24, 1886. The 
closing words, thoughts and scenes of ber life, in which she 
longed for her childhood’s home in Keswick vale once more, 
and for the sight of the Bassenthwaite and Skiddaw mountains, 
even as she longed for the heavenly hills, and seemingly with 
the same going out of desire, are full of touching poetry— 
that of a religious soul standing on the border-land and in the 
light which comes from eternity mixing the affections of earth 
with those of heaven. 

We have been impressed with one thought above all others 
in reading this memoir and these letters of Mrs. Coleridge, that 
is, the fact of the great power of this quiet soul, who did not 
seek public life in any form, as an educator. As an educated 
woman acting upon the minds of others, her influence was in- 
calculable, and we feel that no educating force is, after all, really 
so powerful as that of a highly cultivated woman. In her 
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ease it rayed out in all directions, but its focus of light was her 
own home. She was the mother and moulder of her children’s 
minds. Her thoughts and suggestions on the education of the 
young are golden. She wrote a fairy-tale, “ Phantasmion,” 
that we have not read (and probably could not get through), 
but which her American friend, Prof. Henry Reed, of Phila- 
de)phia, called the finest thing of the kind since Fouque’s “Un- 
dine” —solely for the purpose of training the imagination of 
her little son Herbert. She taught him from his infancy how to 
observe facts in nature. She walked with him over the meadows 
and by the sea-shore as his mentor, his angel. She instructed 
him when older how to think and write, leading him on in 
English history and poetry, and disciplining him solidly in 
principles of metre and verse. She went along with him in his 
classical studies—her special delights—reading with him criti- 
cally, when an Oxford studeni of high standing, the Greek plays, 
Pindar, and other authors. She corresponded with him con- 
stantly upon educational matters, upon philosophy and meta- 
physics, upon government, morals, and political economy. She 
caught with him the new movements in language and science 
which have come over the modern mind, and she rejoiced that 
she had lived to see the day. Here was a mother indeed. 
Why do we not have more examples of such women, whose 
love is the most quickening home and seed-plot of their chil 

dren’s minds and hearts? What a race of demigods—rather of 
Christian men--might spring from such a training—training so 
sweet and gentle, like nature’s dews, constant, invisible—or like 
nature’s clear light that is as warm as the noonday sun, with a 
love which is next only in tenderness and truth to the love of 
God. Itis true that women of genius, or even of superior 
minds, are no more common than men of genius. It is true 
that without Coleridge the poet and philosopher we could not 
have Coleridge’s daughter ; and of course we admit that a gen- 
eral argument for the education of women could not be founded 
on the example of a few superior minds like those of Mary 
Somerville and Sara Coleridge. Neither would we advocate 
the attempt to make (intellectually) women into men, totally 
disregarding those differences of mind which correlate the dif- 
ferences of sex. We are not yet even decided in favor of the 
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wisdom of the co-educational theory, which is based upon an 
entire similarity of the mental constitution of the sexes. But 
we believe that women as a class should be better educated— 
should have more advantages afforded them for a systematic and 
solid intellectual training, for a broader and richer culture. As 
it now is, this culture, whenever obtained, is obtained by acci 
dent, or the pure force of circumstances. It is in opposition 
to an unintelligent public opinion. A shy little sonsie Scotch 
girl picks it up stealthily and in an out-of-the-way sea-side ham- 
let; she is considered to be a fit subject for a straight jacket. 
Another cribs it from her uncle’s library, and she is looked 
upon as a wonder, a phenomenon. It may be that Vassar Col- 
lege is an experiment that will not succeed, and we have no 
doubt that its present course of study will have to be consider- 
ably modified ; yet itis a noble attempt, worthy of the encour- 
agement of the most thoughtful; and by some such plan for 
the more ample and thorough education of women, wisely con- 
ducted, how much of true talent, of genius it may be, for the 
study of the languages, for physical science, literature, and art, 
and possibly for business and politicai life, would be developed, 
and what an amazing influence in an educational and moral 
point of view would be gained. Let us be thankful for now 
and then an example of what can be done in this direction in 
individual cases. 

It may be said that it would have been better if Sara Cole- 
ridge, daughter, wife, and mother of literary men, had given her 
whole mind to the culinary department and other household 
duties, in the place of studying Greek, metaphysics, and theol- 
ogy. “Heaven defend us from such a prodigiously learned 
wife!” it is exclaimed. But we have no proof that she was 
lacking in the essential qualities of a good housewife; and 
while thus not losing sight of the mint, anise, and cummin, she 
gave her main attention to the weightier matters of the house- 
hold law; she was a more faithful mother than many mothers 
are; she nourished and cared for the souls of her children ; she 
sat at the feet of the Great Teacher as he came into the house. 

It isa noble and blessed thing to see lived by a man ora 
woman an ideal life—a life which has set before itself some 
ideal that lifts it above the base level of sordid earthly cares. 
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Such a life lifts up others and the race. At this day, when the 
higher education of women is discussed often with a great deal 
of intemperate zeal on the one side and scorn or indifference 
on the other, do not the wise life and diligent works of such a 
mind as that of Sara Coleridge exhibit a type and in some 
sense utter a prophecy of what in time to come Christianity 
may do for woman? 





The Metaphysical Idea of Eternity. 


Articte IL—THE METAPHYSICAL IDEA OF ETERNITY.* 


Noaw WEBSTER defines eternity as “duration or continuance 
without beginning or end.” It is safe to say that most men 
admit the substantial truth of this definition. That God never 
began to be, and never will cease to be, is, beyond a doubt, 
the form in which the notion of his eternity is usually con- 
ceived. Most certain it is that the child does not get beyond 
this conclusion. As certain is it that few men have any other 
notion of eternity than simply that it is unlimited time 
Nevertheless the fact stands forth that the vast majority of 
those who have attempted to investigate the metaphysical idea 
of eternity have denied point blank the validity of the common 
mode of conception. Instead of saying that eternity is time, 
though unlimited time, they have preferred to say that it is not 
time at all. The two notions are set over against each other as 
mutually repugnant. This doctrine may indeed seem to have 
the support of popular assent, inasmuch as it is common to use 
the terms, time and eternity, temporal and eternal, as contra- 
ries. This, however, by no means invalidates our assertion that 
eternity is commonly conceived as a form of time. Nothing 
more is designed by this current phraseology than to distin- 
guish time spent on this side of the grave or of the judgment 
from the time which will be spent on the other. We venture 
to say that few who in school-boy days used to read the poem 
on Time, where it is said of the angel, 

“ By heavens,” he said, “I swear the mystery’s o'er; 
Time was,” he cried, “ but time shall be no more,”’ 


if they stopped to consider the meaning at all, did not rather 
think that, if the angel spoke the truth, the real mystery had 
only just begun. 





* Perhaps an apology is due for the use of the terms “ timeless” and “ timeless- 
ness” in this Article, words which, in the sense here assigned to them, are not 
authorized by the dictionaries. But they explain themselves, and cannot well be 
avoided without tedious circumlocutions. 
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But the disagreement between the metaphysicians and the 
common people is a fact; and so uniform a verdict, pronounced 
by thinkers of otherwise widely diverse tendencies of thought, 
cannot have had its origin in mere caprice. Without now 
entering upon a minute analysis of the grounds on which the 
metaphysical doctrine rests, we may observe that, generally 
speaking, they are two (1.) A real difficulty is encountered 
whenever an attempt is made to gain a clear and positive con- 
ception of an existence in time without beginning or end. The 
attempt involves the notion of a whole which is yet not a 
whole, of an eternity made up of two eternities—a parte ante 
and a parte post—the one constantly diminishing, the other con- 
stantly increasing, yet both infinitely, i. e, equally long. (2.) 
On the theological side a difficulty is founded on the notion 
that time is a limitation. Finite beings live only in the pres- 
ent; the past is gone, and the future is not yet; no one is at 
any time in possession of all that he may be—in short, exist- 
ence in time seems to involve change and imperfection. But 
these cannot be attributed to God ; hence it appears necessary 
to affirm that he does not exist in time. Thus it has happened 
that in various forms the doctrine of the timelessness of God’s 
existence has been held by theologians and philosophers, with 
ouly an occasional protest, down to the present time. What 
the schoolmen said of eternity, can, with equal propriety at 
least, be said of their doctrine of eternity: it is a nunc stans, 

Our present purpose is to inquire whether the vulgar notion 
of eternity has anything to say for itself, over against the great 
army of metaphysicians. 

In this discussion we must deal first with definitions. It is 
necessary to get, if possible, a clear conception of what is 
meant by those whom we oppose. And here we are at once 
confronted with the observation that the opposers of the com- 
mon notion of eternity are themselves by no means agreed as 
to what the true notion is. The only point in which they 
agree is in the negative doctrine that eternity is not time. 
While objecting that the common notion is merely negative, 
and while claiming that they alone attach to the notion of 
God’s eternal existence the highest kind of positiveness, they 
are yet unable to unite in declaring what the positive notion 
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really is, and consequently the net result is a mere negation 
after all. The common view is that eternity is time which has 
not a beginning or an end; the metaphysical view is reduced 
down to the proposition that eternity is not time at all. We 
should expect this result, when we observe that these attempts 
to define eternity all turn upon the notion of time, while yet 
they deny that eternity is time. Let us now proceed to con- 
sider some of these attempts more in detail. They generally 
set out with a definition or assumption of the notion of time, 
and then show how the notion of eternity differs from it. 
Perhaps the most common definition of time is that it is 
duration. And there being a difficulty in conceiving God's 
existence as characterized by duration, it is pronounced dura- 
tionless. But to this it must be replied, in the first place, that, 
even if this statement were admitted to be correct, it would 
help us very little towards getting a positive notion of eternity. 
But, in the second place, we remark that the definition of time 
as duration is not accurate, so that, even though God's exist- 
ence were proved to be durationless, it would not thereby be 
necessarily proved to be timeless. What is duration? As an 
abstract, verbal substantive, the word evidently conveys no no- 
tion, except as something is conceived which endures. And 
when we say that something endures, what is meant but that 
the same thing which did exist still does exist? in other words, 
that the same thing continues to exist from one point of time to 
another? That is, the notion of time is presupposed in the 
notion of duration. The latter term may be defined by mak- 
ing use of the former; but not vice versa. To deny to an 
existent being duration, can therefore have no meaning but 
that the being exists at one point of time, but neither before 
nor after. Since the term “duration” denotes not time itself, 
but merely a certain relation to time, it follows that the denial 
of that relation by no means necessarily involves the negation 
of time itself. A durationless existence can be nothing but a 
momentary existence in time If the metaphysical difficulty is 
urged, that even a moment, as the term is here used, must be 
conceived as being of a certain length, though infinitesimally 
short, and so as involving the idea of duration, we reply that 
the difficulty, so far as it affects the present problem, is one of 
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the metaphysician’s own making. By merely denying to God 
duration, he must mean, either that God exists in an indivisi- 
bly short moment of time, or that he does not exist at all; for 
if he merely means that God exists, but does not exist in time, 
then he should say so; by introducing the term “ duration” he 
only confuses his meaning. ‘To say that God’s existence is 
timeless, may or may not be true: but it is certain that the 
affirmation is neither illustrated nor substantiated by pronounc- 
ing that existence to be without duration, 

Substantially the same criticism is to be passed on that mode 
of distinguishing time from eternity according to which the 
essential characteristic of time is succession. Indeed, the notion 
of duration and that of succession are sometimes identified, as, 
e. g., by Pres. Dwight, who says: “ All creatures change inces- 
santly ; and no idea can be formed of their duration but that 
of a continual succession of changes.”* Time, then, according 
to this, consists of a succession of events. Eternity, on the 
contrary, is characterized by the absence of succession. Thus 
Charnock says: “ Of a creature it may be said that he was, or 
he is, or he shall be: of God it cannot be said, but only he 
is” +... “There is no succession in God. To have no suc- 
cession, nothing first or last, notes the perfection of a being in 
regard of its essence.”t To be sure, Charnock himself, in flat 
contradiction of all this, says in the immediate connection, 
“God was before the beginning of it [the world].”| Again, he 
says, “The being of God is permanent and remains entire, 
with all its perfections unchanged in an infinite duration.”§ 
Yet shortly after: “ All duration includes prins et posterius.”"Y 
Accordingly, in God there is no “first or last,” but there is a 
“prius et posterius/” But we may well excuse contradictions 
which are almost unavoidable when one attempts to maintain 
an obscure proposition with intelligible language. Charnock 
undoubtedly meant the same as all defenders of the elernitas 
simultaneitatis had meant. He meant thesame thing as Augus- 





* Theology, Sermon v. 
+ On the Existence and Attributes of God, vol. i, p. 284 (R. Carter & Bros.). Quite 


similar to Plato’s language in Timaeus (Bohn’s ed., vol. ii, p. 341). 
t Ibid, p. 283. | Ibid., p. 281. § Ibid., p. 283.  Ibid., p. 286. 
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tine meant, when he declared that in eternity there is “ nee 
praeteritum quidquam ... nec futurum, sed praesens tantum ;”* the 
same as Anselm wished to express by saying, ‘‘ Necesse est eam 
[summam essentiam] simul totam omnibus et singulis locis et tem- 
poribus preesentem esse."+ He meant the same as Edwards had 
in mind when he wrote, “ God’s eternity is nothing else but the 
perfect and immediate possession of the whole of his unlim- 
ited being together and at once.”$ But what is. meant by 
them all, when they talk of this absence of succession, this 
simultaneity, in the eternity of God? From the word “ sue- 
cession” we get no idea, except as we conceive two or more 
events or states as succeeding one another, that is, as taking 
place at different periods of time. The notion of time is here, 
as in the previous case, presupposed in the definition of it 
Accordingly, to deny that eternity is characterized by succes- 
sion is by no means equivalent to denying that it is in kind the 
same as time. By denying to two events succession and affirm. 
ing their simultaneity, we only deny one relation of time and 
affirm another. We only assert that the events take place, not 
at different times, but at the same time. We are still in the 
magic circle. Not the slightest progress is made towards dis- 
tinguishing eternity from time as something specifically differ- 
ent. The only progress is from an indefinitely long period of 
time to an infinitesimally short one. In so far as the affirma- 
tion has any sense, it implies that God exists at one moment, in 
which moment he finds himself able to think all, to will all, 
and to do all that the interests of the universe require, and that 
thenceforth he does not exist at all) But this is not meant. 
Oh, no. It is only meant that eternity is not time. Possibly 
it is not: but nothing is more certain than that this proposition 
receives no elucidation when eternity is called simultaneity. 
We are none the better able to see how eternity is no time, 
when it is added that all which takes place in eternity takes 
place at the same time. 





* Enarratio in Ps. 2, opera, vol. iv, p. 6 (Gaume Fratres, Paris, 1835). 

+ Monologium (Migne’s Patrologia, vol. clviii, p. 175). 

t Freedom of the Will, part iv, sec. 8. Comp. also Locke, Essay, etc., vol. i, p. 
71 (London, 1751); Oudworth, Intellectual System, p. 644 (London, 1678). Dick's 
Theology, vol. i, p. 173 (Philadelphia, 1836); Woods, Lectwres, vol. i, p. 224. 
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It is only another form of the foregoing method of distin- 
guishing eternity from time when the latter is identified with 
changeableness. Says Prof. Calderwood: ** What we call time 
is the duration or continuance of changeable existence. If this 
be true, it began when changeable existence was originated by 
the Creator . . . . From these considerations it is manifest that 
when we say that the Infinite Being is not subject to the law 
of time, we say only in other terms that he is wnchangeable in 
his existence.”* So Charnock says: “The creatures are in a 
perpetual flux ; something is acquired, or something lost, every 
day; . . . but God hath his whole being in one and the same 
point or moment of eternity. ... He is what he always was, 
and he is what he always will be. . . . God possesses his be- 
ing in one indivisible point, having neither beginning, end, 
nor middle.”+ More pointed and concise still is Augustine’s 
statement: “Times are made by the alterations of things.”¢ 
To the same effect is Dr. Julius Miiller’s affirmation: “ Die 
Form des Werdens ist die Zeit."§ The reasoning of such philos- 
ophers is very simple: Whatever exists in time is changeable ; 
God is not changeable; therefore God does not exist in time. 
The syllogism is perfect so far as its form is concerned. The 
only fault is that the major premise is a bare assumption. It 
is undoubtedly true that whatever is changeable exists in time ; 
but the converse of a true proposition is as apt to be false as to 
be true. The notion of change implies that of time, but does 
not constitute it. So far from it, that the very opposite of the 
notion of change equally implies that of time. ‘To say that 
God does not change, is to say that he is at one time what he 
was or will be at another, Indeed, it is a singular phenomenon 
that so many theologians who first profess to demonstrate that 
there is in God’s eternity no succession, should afterwards find 
it necessary to enter into another argument to prove God's im- 
mutability. If there is no Lefore nor after in his existence, of 
course they have no occasion to demonstrate the impossibility 





* Philosophy of the Infinite, pp. 305, 306 (Macmillan & Co.). 

+ On the Attributes, pp. 283, 284. t Confessions, p. 340 (Shedd’s ed.). 

§“The form of Becoming [i. e., the condition of things as passing from one 
state to another] is time.”—Lehre von der Siinde, 5th ed., vol. ii, p. 126. See also 
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of his being different now from what he was before. Schleier. 
macher saw this, and after giving as his definition of eternity, 
that it is “the absolutely timeless, causative power of God, 
conditioning not only all things temporal, but time itself,"* he 
says, “If the notion of eternity is so taken, there is no occa- 
sion for considering immutability as a separate attribute.” 
Very true; the logic is perfect; but what must we think of the 
lexicography ? Without time there can be no change; but 
when it is said that without change there can be no time, we 
must enter our protest in the name of both logic aud meta. 
physics. No progress then is made by this attempt to define 
eternity. The failure is, if possible, more palpable than in the 
cases before adduced. Once more, therefore, we must insist 
that the distinction of eternity from time, so far as these speci- 
fications affect the matter, amounts simply to the assertion that 
the one is not the other. The definition is lost in a negation. 

Another mode of defining time consists in making it a mere 
relation of things or ideas, especially that of motion. Aristotle 
defines time as the number of motion.t The temptation to re- 
solve time into a relation of different motions grows naturally 
out of the fact that our only mode of measuring time is derived 
from observation of the motion of the sun and other heavenly 
bodies. The Aristotelian definition has been revived by some 
modern philosophers. Herbert says: “Time is the number of 
change.”{ Gruppe, a strenuous opposer of speculative philos- 
ophy, who with great earnestness insists on the inductive 
method as the only proper one in all philosophy, affirms that 
the notion of time, as well as that of space, is the result of a long 
process of abstraction. Time, he says, is nothing but the rela- 
tion between two or more motions.§ Trendelenburg also makes 
the idea of time dependent on motion, but speaks of it as pro- 
duced by the constructive motion of the mind. “ By means 
of motion,” he says, “time is in space, and space in time. 
Time and space are in motion so inseparably interwoven and 
wrought into one another that they vanish into one another.” | 
Let us now consider this idea. In these definitions so much is 





* Der Christliche Glaube, p. 268 (5th ed., 1861). + Physics, iv, 14. 
} Metaphysik, ii, p. 328. 

§ Wendepunkt der Philosophie im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 

| Logische Untersuchungen, p. 216. 
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common, that motion is made in thought to precede time, and 
the latter notion to depend on the former. Just the opposite 
is the fact. In the idea of motion must be implied that of an 
object moving, and also that of at least two places where the 
object is conceived as being. Now the most obvious reflection 
of a plain man in regard to the case would be that he could 
not conceive of the object getting from one place to another 
unless at least a little time is allowed for the movement. He 
would say that, unless this condition is granted, he cannot think 
of the same object as present in both places, for then it must 
be present in both places at the same éime ; and this to his mind 
would be a sheer contradiction. But suppose we concede that 
such a man’s thinking apparatus is not delicate enough for the 
problem before us: let it be imagined to be possible that one 
may think of an object as moving from one place to another 
without also thinking of time as presupposed in the process. 
What then, we ask, should ever induce us to add the notion of 
time at all? If it is said that our comparison, our measure, of 
motion yields the idea, we ask what 7s this measure or number 
of motion which takes place before time is thought of? The 
mere expression, measure of motion, most naturally suggests 
the thought of space rather than of time. If anything is meas- 
ured besides the space passed through, this measure must relate 
to the velocity or to the unijormity of the motion. But how 
can velocity be measured, how can the notion of it exist, un- 
less one first conceives of a certain length of time during which 
& given distance is passed through? Given the distance, the 
motion can be called swift only as the time occupied in the 
motion is short. If the measuring process relates to the uni- 
formity of the same motion, then nothing can be meant but 
that in equal periods of tme equal or unequal portions of space 
are passed through. If we assume, however, with Gruppe, 
that the notion of time results from the comparison of the mo- 
tion of different bodies, we meet with the same difficulties. It 
is not explained what kind of relation constitutes time. Some 
of the most obvious relations of different motions to each other 
are confined to the idea of space, e. g., the direction of two mo- 
tions. The mere expression, relation of motions, unless more 
particularly defined, would at least as naturally be understood 
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to refer to the direction of two motions as to anything else, 
What is the relation of motions which is called time? Obyi- 
ously, it can be nothing else than the variety in the rapidity of 
different motions. But what does this mean except that one 
object moves in the same period of time farther than another? 
But without the previous idea of time, where is the possibility 
of any such measurement? If it is said that the velocity of 
moving bodies cannot be compared without a fixed measure of 
time, and that this measure is furnished only by the motion of 
bodies, e. g., of the earth, we reply, this is true; definite and 
uniform measures of time we do get only from moving bodies, 
Were there no such uniform motion of planets or of other 
bodies; were we left to mere conjecture, to the capricious in- 
fluence of mental moods which make the same period of time 
seem longer or shorter to different persons or under different 
circumstances, we should have no trustworthy measure of time. 
But the very fact that we can conceive this lack shows that the 
notion of time would not perish because of the lack. Because 
we may not know how much time has passed away, we never 
infer that no time has passed. Let us see what the theory 
under consideration would lead to, when consistently carried 
out. According to it, if all motion were at once to cease, time 
would cease also. When the angel to whom we have alluded 
had set one foot on the sea and one on solid land, and pro- 
nounced time to be no more, it would seem that he could have 
made his word good only by putting an end to all motion. 
There he stands, and so long (we beg pardon for using a term 
which implies the passage of time when the absence of it is de- 
scribed ; but our language is not yet equal to the demands of 
this theory ; and so we must say, so long) as he stands perfectly 
still, and not even a ripple is made on the water, nor an insect 
stirs on the land, so long there is no time; but should he lift a 
foot, should even a butterfly move his wings for another flight, 
the eternity is over. We hardly need to add anything more in 
refutation of the theory, nor to remark that by such an attempt 
to define time the conception of eternity is not explained. It 
is not even touched. Since the thought of an object or of all 
objects remaining (i. e., continuing from one point of time to 
another) in a state of rest no less involves the thought of time 
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than does that of an object moving, it is obvious that a denial 
of motion in space is anything but an affirmation of existence 
out of time.* 

By Kant’s theory, that time and space are mere subjective 
forms or conditions of sensuous perception, the Gordian knot 
is simply cut. As between his view, however, and that of 
those who had allowed to time and space objective reality in 
regard to everything but God, we cannot but think his to be 
the more consistent. ‘ With what right,” he asks with reason, 
speaking of this distinction, “can this be made, when already 
both time and space have heen made forms of things as such, 
and in fact forms which, being conditions of the existence of 
things a priori, still remain, even though the things themselves 
should be done away? For as conditions of all existence in 
general, they would have to be of God’s existence also.” + 
Very well put; and it comported with the boldness of Kant’s 
metaphysical genius to conclude, not that his predecessors had 
gone too far, in denying to God the limitations of time and 
space, but that they had not gone far enough. By affirming 
that it is only in regard to the phenomenal world that the idea of 
time has any application, and not at all to things as substances, 
he annihilated the distinction which had been made in this par- 
ticular between the Creator and the creature. Had Kant stood 
where our angel did (and the confident assurance with which 





* At bottom this conception of time is the same as that which makes change 
its essential quality; for all change implies some sort of motion. ‘Trendelenburg’s 
doctrine (apparently endorsed hy Porter, Human Intellect, p. 558 seq.) is subtle, 
and may seem to be free from the obvious difficulties which beset the view above 
controverted. But the fallacy of his theory lies in these points: (1) He transfers 
without warrant the results of scientific research in the department of astronomy, 
chemistry, physiology, etc., to the department of consciousness, implying that, be- 
cause everything is moving, therefore we cannot but think it to be moving. (2) 
He confounds mental action with physical motion: and, because, in thinking of 
time, the mind is figuratively described as passing over a certain space, therefore 
motion is declared to be involved in the conception of time. (3) He fails to 
show how the conception of motion itself is more ultimate than that of rest. The 
two conceptions imply and suggest one another. Logically neither can be said to 
precede the other. Or, if we were compelled to decide in favor of the priority of 
either, we should rather pronounce that an object is more naturally conceived as 
in @ state of rest than in one of motion. 

+ Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 52. 
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he pronounces his critique to be the solution of the problem of 
ages makes the representation not inappropriate), he might 
have said: 
“T swear the mystery’s o’er ; 
Time never was, and time shall be no more.” 

But there was the difficulty. While others had abused the estab. 
lished meaning of words indirectly and unconsciously, Kant 
advanced directly and with an almost amazing intrepidity to the 
work of assaulting a fundamental idea of the mind. The very 
boldness of the attempt it is which gives it its apparent force, 
It is like an unexpected attack in the rear. One is in danger 
of giving up all as lost before inquiring whether the onset 
comes from a countless host or from a corporal’s guard. But 
whoever does not allow his self: possession to leave him, will be 
likely soon to fall into the following train of reflection: Time, 
Kant tells us, is nothing but the form of our internal sense, 
This proposition, whatever it may mean, can be understood 
only when the meaning of the subject is understood. Unless 
some definite notion is at the outset attached to the word 
“time,” we might as well be told that abracadabra is the form 
of sensuous intuition. What, then, is the idea which the 
word, as so used, must suggest to our minds? Shall it be that 
idea which has universally been denoted by it? Impossible; 
for it belongs to the very kernel of that idea that time isa 
form, or condition, of things as such; not merely that things 
manifest themselves in time, but that they exist in time; in 
other words, that time is ~o¢ a mere condition of sensuous per- 
ception. We must, therefore, not prefix dis notion to the 
predicate of Kant’s sentence, unless we suppose him to have 
wished to utter the self-contradictory proposition that what is 
not purely subjective ts purely subjective. What then? What 
does the word “time” mean, as used by Kant? We must go 
for information to Kant himself; and he tells us that it means 
the form of our sensuous perception. Adding now the predi- 
cate, we have the startling proposition that the form of our sen- 
suous perception is the form of our sensuous perception! It 
is perhaps hardly worth the while to inquire how Kant’s con- 
ception of time affects that of eternity. But we may quote his 
definition of the latter. ‘ The infinity of time,” he says, “ sig- 
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nifies nothing more than that a definite quantity of time is pos- 
sible only through limitations of a single fundamental time. 
Therefore the original conception ‘time’ must be given as un- 
limited.”* That is, eternity (if the word is here in place at all) 
is simply the form of our sensuous perception in general con- 
sidered. To speak of a being as existing eternally, in the 
sense of existing in unlimited time, would be, according to the 
Kantian doctrine, meaningless language. So it may be, taking 
the word as he defines it. The only objection is that his defi- 
nition has emptied the word of all the meaning it ever had,—a 
fatal objection, unless any one is to be allowed to discard at 
pleasure the notion which usage has joined to a word, and to 
declare on his own responsibility that it means something else. 
Should, however, this liberty be generally embraced, what a 
pitiable world this would be—the original confusion of Babel 
infinitely worse confounded. Talleyrand’s satirical definition 
of language would be converted into a doleful truth. 

Kant’s speculations on time, though designed by himself to 
remove the difficulties which had exhibited themselves in the 
conception of eternity, had practically the effect of leading to a 
still greater complication. Hitherto the antithesis of a temporal 
and of an eternal form of existence had not been made sharp. 
The doctrine that eternity could in no sense be conceived as a 
form of time, had not been consistently maintained. The 
notion of time in all the speculations on the subject kept creep- 
ing in, and was not expelled except in a conditional and some- 
what ambiguous manner. In so far as any other than our 
actual temporal form of existence was considered as possible, 
this other form was conceived as belonging more especially to 
the one Absolute Being. Time was regarded as having object- 
ive reality, but only for created beings. Temporal and eternal 
were terms nearly equivalent to finite and infinite. But Kant 
made the relation of time belong to us not as finite, but as 
sensuous, beings) He made it mark, not so much an antithesis 
between God and man, as between the sense and the intellect. 
Accordingly, the possibility was conceived of a timeless form 
of existence even for men; and not only was the possibility of 
it assumed, but the fact of such a mode of existence was 
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assumed in order to explain the fact of human depravity. Ina 
preéxistent state, Kant thought, man acquired by a free act 
out of time a proclivity to evil which cannot be accounted for 
on the supposition of an existence merely in time. This idea 
of an “intelligible” state, and of “intelligible” acts (not “ in- 
telligible” in the English sense of that word ; in a double sense, 
we may perhaps say, not intelligible, but so-called as the char. 
acteristic of a being who perceives without the use of the senses, 
seeing things and not merely qualities), though advanced by 
Kant* with some reserve, has greatly influenced the specula- 
tions of later German philosophers and theologians. The 
“intellectual intuition” which Kant modestly hinted at as 
possible for purely intellectual beings, Schelling attained even 
while in the flesh. The terms “ timeless” (zecélos), “ extra-tem- 
poral” (ausserzeitlich), and “super-temporal” (iiberzeitlich) have 
become common as descriptive of the mode of the Divine 
existence. And Daub informs us that “in that faith in the 
all-sufficient One, whose essence is not temporalness, an endless 
time, but eternity, man is lifted above the temporal life and 
temporal death. . . . In this faith, being reconciled with God, 
he is conscious of being eternal like God, before as well as 
after death.”+ The same Kantian idea plays an important part 
in Julius Miiller’s theory of preéxistence, though he rejects the 
doctrine that time is purely subjective. In like manner 
DeWette says, “We get the idea of the soul only when we 
give up corporeality, together with time and space, as belonging 
to the lower natural conception.”{ Others, turning their atten- 
tention more to the future state, emphasize the idea that it is an 
existence out of time. Others from the same general point of 
view attempt to throw light on the old problem of the eternity 
of creation. 

It is easy to see that confusion, rather than simplicity, has 
resulted from the impulse traceable to Kant’s critique, especially 
as the kernel of his theory, viz: that time is predicable only of 
sensuous perception, is not generally adopted, while that which 
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was only incidental to his theory, viz: timelessness as a possible 
form of existence in general, is retained. The result is that, 
instead of the simple notion of time, with the popular subdivi- 
sion into time finite and time infinite, we are told of God's 
absolute timelessness; of a creation that has no beginning and 
no end, yet not eternal; of an existence at first timeless, and 
afterwards temporal; of an existence at first temporal and 
afterwards timeless; and so on ad nauseam. Kant had set the 
example of giving a word a meaning which did not belong to 
it His example was followed, and, as is usual with imitations, 
the worst features of his system were copied most zealously. 
Accordingly, we now have a large addition to the former defini- 
tions of eternity. The old one of Boethius, still quoted with 
approval by modern theologians, was bad enough: “ Eternitas 
est interminabilis vitae tota simul et perfecta possessio.”"* The 
schoolmen’s “ punctum nunc stans,” and Cowley’s “eternal 
now,” were absurd enough. But Schleiermacher tells us that 
eternity is neither a possession, nor a point, nor a “now,” but 
causality. Julius Miiller calls it “ God’s absolute self-produc- 
tion.”+ Martensen identifies it with self-existence, also defines 
it as immutability.~ Trendelenburg says that “the infinity of 
space and time is one and the same, and the notion has in 
reference to the actual world validity only so far as there may 
be an infinite motion.”§ Weisse, however, says, “ Eternity is 
the absolute negation of all motion.”| Marheineke says that 
God “as eternal is the omnipresent." And Delitzsch almost 
strikes us dead with terror, when he defines eternity as “a 
point without dimension, a cenire always the same and having 
an absolute content, which centre, according to the unrestrained 
will which holds sway within it, without being conditioned 
from without and limited in itself, expands or contracts itself.”** 

We need not search any further. We have here already as 
many distinct conceptions (expressions, at least, for it is doubt- 





* De Consolatione Philosophiae, v. 6. 

+ Lehre von der Siinde, vol. ii, p. 205. 

} Christliche Dogmatik, § 48. So Rothe, Dogmatik, p. 121. 

§ Logische Untersuchungen, p. 168. | Grundziige der Metaphystk. 

‘| Grundlehren der Christlichen Dogmatik, p. 117. In his later work (System 
der Christlichen Dogmatik, p. 105) he says, “ God’s essential existence in relation 
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** Biblische Psychologie, p. 33. 
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ful whether any distinct conception can be attached to many of 
them) as we have quoted authors. And they all differ from 
one another as much as from the popular notion of eternity. 
Is it necessary to make the remark that one is about as nearly 
right as the other? If one chooses to call eternity a possession, 
and another to call it power, who can decide which definition 
is preferable? If one calls it omnipresence, and another, a 
point without dimensions, who will undertake to act as umpire? 
If one calls it infinite motion, and another, the absulute nega- 
tion of all motion, how are we to judge between them? If 
future philosophers should arise, and declare eternity to be 
nothing but gravitation, or electricity, or light, would not such 
definitions be as defensible as some of those which, as we have 
seen, have been with solemn earnestness advanced? If it is 
once granted that a word may be used in a sense utterly at 
variance with that which the word has always borne, what law 
are we to lay down as to the degree which this variance may 
attain? When we have once leaped out of the bounds which 
usage has fixed, we have no law but that of caprice. No one 
can argue against the position of his opponent; for the very 
notion of argumentation implies that there are certain definite 
conceptions admitted by all to be connected with certain words. 
When this connection is sundered, or admitted only at pleasure, 
there is no common ground on which the disputants can stand. 
They “ fight as one that beateth the air.” 

That confusion and contradiction should attend the develop- 
ment of such notions, as well as inhere in the very statement 
of them, is to be expected. We have already noticed the folly 
of assuming the efernitas simultaneitatis, and at the same time 
endeavoring to prove God’s immutability. No one would 
attempt it who really believed that there is no duration or suc- 
cession in the Divine existence. It is like declaring water to 
be colorless and then laboriously proving that it is not green. 
In like manner we find, e. g., Pres. Edwards laying down this 
same definition of eternity, and yet at another time founding a 
most momentous conclusion on the doctrine of God's foreknowl- 
edge.* But what is foreknowledge in a being to whom nothing 
is future? If there is no time to him but an “eternal now,” 





* Freedom of the Will, part ii, sect. xi. 
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then he simply knows. It is no escape from this to say that 
that is present to him which is future to us, and that in this 
sense he may be said to foreknow. All knowledge is present 
in the sense that the one knowing exercises his cognitive 
powers only at the time present to him. The question here is 
simply whether the thing known is present to the person know- 
ing. Edwards’s argument is that the certainty of future events 
may be inferred from their being foreknown, since foreknowl- 
edge could not exist without a previous decree. But this 
implies that the events in question are future to God as well 
as to man; for if they are not, their certainty to him rests on 
the same basis as that of past or present things. Hither God 
exists in time, or his knowledge is not foreknowledge.* 

Again: This effort to free God from the limitations of time 
oecasions the saddest perplexities respecting the doctrine of 
creation. This act seems to be so vital in its relation to God’s 
character and mode of self-manifestation, that it is not so easily 
disposed of as most others. The old heathen doctrine that 
matter is co-eternal with God was simple, but very distasteful 
to Christians. Yet Origen, as is well known, and many other 
early Christians, affirmed the eternity of matter, making, how- 
ever, the careful limitation that it is eternally created. Some 
modern theologians, especially Rothe,t hold the same doctrine, 
with the modern improvement “that the creation is without 
beginning and end, but not eternal.” This is similar to the 
scholastic doctrine that God’s preservation of the universe is a 
continual creation. The impulse to resort to such a theory, 
aside from the question between pantheists and theists, is obvi- 
ous: If God created the world at a definite period of time, 
then we must conceive him as acting in time, as changing, do- 
ing at one time what he does not at another. ‘T'o avoid this 
conclusion, the creation is called eternal. But the idea of a 
continual creation is too self-contradictory to obtain much favor. 





* See an interesting discussion of this subject in Julius Miiller’s Lehre von der 
Siinde, vol. ii, pp. 276-307. He, however, reaches the conclusion that, since the 
uncertainty (contingency) of events depending on man’s free choice does not grow 
out of the element of time, therefore an eternal (timeless) knowledge is as difficult 
to reconcile with the strict freedom of man’s choice as would be foreknowledge. 
Consequently he denies to God any such absolute knowledge. 

t Theologische Ethik, $40; Dogmatik, § 40. 
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Others, therefore, to avoid this difficulty, and also to exclude 
God from the limitations of time, explain that God creates time, 
though not himself in it. It is only a modification of this 
view, when time is represented as a necessary form of the cre- 
ated universe, involved in the creation, but not itself created 
by a separate act. It is commonly held by those who adopt 
this view, that God, though not existing in time, has put him- 
self into relation with temporal things: the conception reminds 
us of a man living in Europe, quite separated by the ocean 
from America, yet putting himself into relation with America 
by means of letters or the telegraph. In other words, God's 
eternity is represented as something distinct from, yet existing 
alongside of, the temporal condition of the universe. In short, 
the whole conception is intelligible only as time and eternity 
are conceived as co-existing in, or identified with, space. Pre- 
cisely the same confusion besets the question of the incarna- 
tion of the Logos.* Similar questions arise respecting the 
pre-existent and the future life. Did a timeless state precede 
the temporal? Will time, having once begun, ever end? If 
it ends, will it be at death, or at the judgment? All possible 
theories have their advocates. Asa specimen of the arbitrari- 
ness with which statements on this point may be laid down, 
we would refer to the discussions of Julius Miiller. “We 
have,” he says, “ by no means a right to declare that the par- 
ticular form which time and space at present have for our per- 
ception and consciousness to be the only possible, the form 
always and everywhere valid.”+ This is said to prepare the 
way for the doctrine that a timeless existence may have pre- 
ceded the present temporal one. But when we are told that 
we have not always perceived and acted in time, the meaning 
must be that there has been a time when there was no time. 
He goes on to say, in reference to the timeless pre-existence of 
man, that we are to regard “ the entrance into the Now and the 
Here as a progress in the being of the individual spirit."t This 





*On both these points vid. Dorner’s able discussion of the doctrine of God's 
immutability, in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1856-8. Yet even Dorner, 
carefully as he avoids most of the contradictions of those whose views he dis- 
cusses, still denies existence in time to God. 

+ Lehre von der Siinde, vol. ii, p. 127. t Ibid. 
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progress must be a “becoming.” But he has told us that “the 
form of becoming is tme.” In fact, the very idea of such a 
transition is absurd. A being existing out of time begins to 
exist in time. Conceive several of these timeless beings. 
They all enter time. Must they all enter it together? Evi- 
dently not, unless we adopt the extreme realistic doctrine of 
Adam's headship. But this is far from Miiller’s doctrine. If 
then all men do not enter the temporal state together, then 
some remain longer than others in the timeless state. But here 
again is a contradiction. We cannot avoid bringing in the con- 
ception of time. In fact, the idea that the timeless state pre- 
cedes the temporal one is itself self-contradictory. Nor does 
Miiller’s reply to the objection remove it. He says: “ That 
the timeless existence of a being by his entrance into time is 
annulled, is by no means self-contradictory. The temporal 
existence of conditioned beings, as a different and more 
real one, repudiates the timeless existence and crowds it 
into the background; it pre-supposes it by its very begin- 
ning, and makes it in that sense something past; it gives 
it thereby a limitation which it does not in itself have.”"* This 
crowding of the timeless existence into the background and 
giving it the appearance of being what it is not, is of itself 
enough to non-plus all unsophisticated minds. But our per- 
plexity is increased when we find Dr. Miiller saying: “ It is 
self-contradictory to conceive a being as passing from a tem- 
poral into an extra-temporal existence, of his exchanging in 
any one moment that existence for this, and so of his begin- 
ning in time to be out of time.”"+ But why more self-contradic- 
tory to begin in time to be timeless than vice versa? Why 
cannot the temporal state crowd the timeless one into the fore- 
ground as well as into the background? But as we belong to 
the unphilosophical multitude, and therefore distrust our judg- 
ment respecting the nature of this timeless existence in general, 
aud the effect produced upon it by this crowding process in 
particular, we turn for light to another distinguished professor, 
who also believes in this extra-temporal mode of existence, and 





* Lehre von der Siinde, vol. ii, p. 151. 
¢ Ibid. We quote from the German original of Miiller’s work on account of 
the looseness and inaccuracy which characterize Mr. Urwick’s translation. 
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of course ought to know what itis. Martensen, the Danish 
theologian, says: “So long as there is time, conversion is pos- 
sible . . . But when time itself has passed away, it is impossi- 
ble to see how conversion is any longer possible, because con- 
version cannot be conceived without a Azstory in the conversion. 
.... After this last advent [of Christ] history and historical 
progress will be out of the question; there will be only a life 
and existence in a fixed eternity."* Here then the two emi- 
nent doctors disagree. The one assumes as an axiom what the 
other calls a clear contradiction. Now our perplexity is com- 
plete. We ourselves have absolutely no ability to conceive of 
the meaning or the possibility of an existence out of time. 
But one doctor assures us that we have been in it; and another 
that we are going to be in it. Between the two, if we must 
choose, we are inclined to prefer Martensen; for he at least 
holds out to us the prospect of at length learning by experience 
what this queer mode of existence is; whereas Miiller would 
have us believe that it has been crowded back irretrievably out 
of both consciousness and recollection.—Again: In the view 
of many philosophers eternity has a close relation to necessity. 
Thomas Aquinas says that God eternally knows all things as 
present, and through this knowledge they are themselves 
caused.t Spinoza makes “eternal” and “necessary” equivalent 
in meaning.t So Leibnitz says: “It is very certain that the 
notion of eternity in God is wholly different from that of time, 
for it consists in necessity, and that of time in contingency.”| 
Accordingly, it is not uncommon to hear necessary truths 
called eternal truths. But what do we now see? Kant rises 
up, and finds in the abolition of time the only security for 
Jreedom. His lead has been followed by many philosophers 
and theologians. How are we to decide between these con- 
trary views? The process of reasoning on the one side is this: 
Whatever is timeless cannot change; for change implies suc- 
cession, and succession implies time. Whatever is eternal ’s ; 
it must be founded in the nature of things; it must be neces- 
sary. But the reasoning on the other side is this: All tem- 





* Christliche Dogmatik, § 286. 
+ Summe Theologia, Pars I, Quest. xiv, Art. vii and viii. 
$ Ethices, Pars I, Def. viii. | Opera, vol. ii, p. 333 (Geneva, 1768). 
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poral events are subjected to the law of causality ; whatever is 
caused must be, is necessary; ergo, only when we are free from 
time and sense can we enjoy the “intelligible” freedom. Here 
then the learned doctors are again by the ears, and we again 
are wholly unable to decide between them. If the difference 
is not merely factitious, and the strife merely about words, then 
it belongs to a region higher than that in which we have our 
conversation, and we must therefore preserve a strict neutrality. 
And so we might go on, and speak of other points of contro- 
versy which have arisen within the sphere of this theory of a 
timeless existence, such, e. g., as whether the timeless form 
is superior to the temporal; whether the timeless and the 
temporal existence may be intermingled; whether God might 
have created a world that should not exist in time; whether 
the consequences of moral acts in the extra-temporal are abso- 
lutely determining for those in the temporal, etc., etc. With 
regard to all these problems, we can only say that they are for 
us as insoluble as the old one: What would happen, if an irre- 
sistible object should come into contact with an immovable? 
Surely, must be the reflection of any one who considers these 
things, the necessity ought to be very imperative which drives 
so many to adopt a theory the very statement of which, in so 
far as it is more than a bare negation, involves such contradic- 
tions, or consists in merely unintelligible words. What then, 
we ask, is the supposed necessity? What are the difficulties 
involved in the more vulgar conception which seem to require 
the adoption of'so startling a hypothesis? And in case the dif- 
ficulties are real, are they avoided by the hypothesis? Dismiss- 
ing, as almost too baseless and arbitrary to deserve so much 
attention as we have given it, the notion of a timeless exist- 
ence as attributable to human beings, let us consider the argu- 
ments for the doctrine of timelessness as a mode of the Divine 
existence. There certainly is a strong presumption against it 
—a presumption not only growing out of the fact that the the- 
ory, as all confess, is repugnant to the natural and common con- 
victions of men, but strengthened by the fact that the simple 
effort to state and develop it is fruitful only of perplexities. 
Nevertheless, overlooking this for the present, conceiving that 
the theory has a meaning, however obscure it may be to com- 
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mon men, we follow the theologians and philosophers in their 
attempt to overthrow this presumption. What are the objec- 
tions to the common notion, that eternity is simply unlimited 
time ? 

We are told, in the first place, that time is a limit, and that 
consequently an unlimited being cannot exist in time. But 
how is time a limit? Because, it is said, whoever exists in 
time cannot be the whole of himself at once; he can enjoy, he 
can know, he can feel, only in successive moments ; he caanot 
concentrate into one moment the experience of the past and of 
the future; he loses what is past, he must wait for what is to 
come ; he is therefore confined. But so it must not and cannot 
be with God. Hence he must be freed from this limit. He 
must always be in the enjoyment and exercise of all his 
knowledge and powers.—Of course, now, all agree that in 
respect of the limitations which belong to the temporal state of 
men, there is a radical difference between them and God. But 
this proves nothing to the point. On the contrary, the very 
mode in which the antithesis is generally put implies that God 
is, after all, conceived as existing in time. Man, it is said, is not 
to-day all that he was or all that he will be. This cannot be 
said of God. Whatthen? Why, that he is what he was and 
what he will be. In almost these words Charnock himself ex- 
presses it, and by his own statement implies that God exists in 
all time. Let us consider in this relation God’s omniscience. All 
concede that God perfectly knows all the past and all the future. 
What more is needed in order to make him in this respect un- 
limited? Why, we are told, it is not enough that he remember 
and anticipate; everything must be to him real and present. 
Well, let it be granted that everything is present to him. Isit 
present continually or only at one moment? Not the latter, as 
all confess. The former then? If that is conceded, your case 
is lost, for continuance implies time. No, it is rejoined, we do not 
accept the dilemma; it is neither a momentary, nor a continu- 
ing present, but an absolute present. The term “absolute,” 4 
lover of perspicuity might object, does not here convey a very 
lucid idea. But it has a strong sound, and we will not object 
to its use. But we must ask what the present is, when we have 
abolished the future and the past? What meaning does the 
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word have except as it implies the existence of another time 
than the present time? If it is said that the word is used, out 
of its ordinary sense, to indicate that all God’s knowledge is 
absolutely present to him, then the reply is that the same 
may be said of man. To him, if not an “eternal now,” yet so 
long as he does exist, a “now does always last.” With man, 
too, it is always to-day. No one can say that it is now yester- 
day or to-morrow. How then does God’s present differ from 
this? To say, with Anselm, that God is present in all times, 
or, with Charnock, that “he hath his being in one moment of 
time as well as in infinite intervals of time,” is simply to declare 
that God does after all exist in time, though in some peculiar 
way, the description of which only leaves us bewildered. A 
more careful way of stating the doctrine is, that the future and 
the past, with all their contents, are brought together in the 
consciousness of God, so that for him there is no succession. 
But if this means anything more than that God has the power 
of knowing all things at once, or that his knowledge of the 
future and of the past is as perfect and vivid as that of the 
present, then it must mean that future and past events are pres- 
ent; in other words, that there is no future and no past except 
in our fancy. Are our metaphysical friends ready to say this? 
Is Adam now eating the apple? Is David now hurling the 
stone at Goliath? Is the sun now rising on the morning of 
Jan. 1, 1900? It is a wretched quibble to say that these events 
are present to him, though not to us. Present, no doubt, in the 
sense of being clearly apprehended. But the question is, are 
they present as actual occurrences ? Are they all simultaneous ? 
Do these events follow one another or not? If they do, does 
God know that they do? And if he knows it, if he knows 
that the events are in fact future or past, can he know them as 
actually present, i. e., as not in fact future or past? But if 
these events do not follow one another, then it is not enough to 
say that we are limited; we are befooled; and only a few meta- 
physical geniuses have been fortunate (or unfortunate) enough 
to discover the fact. 

But, it is objected in the second place, we cannot imagine 
the Divine existence to be characterized by succession ; for this 
necessarily implies either that God is undergoing a process 
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(which no one believes), or that he is continually thinking, will- 
ing, and purposing the same things—which must be a most 
tiresome existence. We do not intend to elucidate the nature 
of the divine mind, nor to inquire how far the orthodox doctrine 
of immutability requires the assumption of a statue-like same- 
ness, not only in the essential nature, but also in the mental ex- 
perience and self-expression of God. We have only to ask, 
What is the remedy for the supposed difficulty? Merely this: 
God is conceived as, like men, becoming wearied, if he is obliged 
to think of the same thing for a long time. Therefore—what? 
Why, man benevolently shortens the time for him. God being 
infinite, he needs only a moment in which to do everything. 
Why should he keep repeating the same act? Are we told that 
this is a caricature? that it is not meant that God’s existence is 
confined to a moment or short period of time? But, we ask, 
how is it known, then, that the difficulty is avoided by the 
theory of a timeless existence? To us a thing becomes weari- 
some only when a long enough time has elapsed to make it so. 
If the avoidance of the tiresomeness is the thing desired, we 
must shorten the time. If the thing needed in the case of God 
is different, then we ask, how do we know that the necessity of 


a repetition of the same thought is really obviated? Is the ° 


repetition impossible? Then this can only be, so far as human 
thought can see, because there is no dime for it. We can attach 
no other idea to the sentence. Indeed, the style of expression 
used by those who put forward this theory implies the same. 
The past and future, we are told, are, so to speak, concentrated 
into a point. But if so, then what would take place in the 
endless duration does take place in the timeless point. Of 
course, then, the repetition of the same thought must be also 
involved. What is lost in extension is made up in intensity. 
If God can do so much more than man in a moment, why 
cannot he become fatigued also in this unextended moment? 
But we are already tired with the mere contemplation of so 
paltry an argument for this unintelligible eternity. 

But, it is said in the third place, we are driven by a meta- 
physical necessity to the doctrine of God’s timelessness. The 
mind is unable to conceive an infinitely extended duration. 
The effort to conceive it involves one in contradictions. At 
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the best it is only a negative conception that we reach; whereas 
we need to have a positive conception of this glorious attribute.— 
We need not try to explain away or tone down the difficulties 
which beset the effort of the mind to grasp the conception of 
the infinite. Let all that Kant and Hamilton have said on 
this point be fully admitted. But what is the remedy? The 
problem is to avoid a merely negative conception. It is not 
enough, we are told, to call eternity time that has not a begin- 
ning nor an end; we must tell what it i. We have already 
considered some of these attempts to give a definition of this 
positive eternity. We have found that, so long as the notion 
of time has any relation to the definitions, they consist merely 
in denying that eternity is characterized by this or that charac- 
teristic of finite time. In God, it is said, there is no succession, no 
duration, no change, no motion. Is this, then, the positiveness 
that is thought so indispensable? But, it is replied, we do not 
confine ourselves to these mere negations; we affirm that God’s 
existence is infinitely elevated above the limits of time. Indeed, 
but how are we to understand this elevation? Is it really sup- 
posed that by representing time as a part of space, and God as 
being outside of this part, any progress is made towards giving 
- perspicuity to the notion of either time or eternity? The 
question forces itself on our prosaic mind, why it would not 
answer the same purpose to say that God, instead of being above 
time, is below it, or on one side of it. Why is he always put 
above it? If itis replied that the latter expression, according 
to the tendencies of metaphorical language, is more appropriate 
as descriptive of the perfection and majesty of God, we admit 
the plea, but deny its pertinency to the present question, which 
is not concerning God’s majesty, but concerning his eternity ; 
and we wish to know what is expressed by the assertion that it 
is something above time, except merely that it is nottime. The 
negative terms are avoided ; but the real thing asserted is just 
a3 empty a negation as that whose place it is designed to take. 
At the most, it is nothing more than a negative definition, 
coupled with the affirmation that this timeless existence is 
vastly superior to a temporal one. Which affirmation we are 
expected to admit on the bare testimony of the philosopher 
who makes it, although he has utterly failed either to prove 
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that God's existence is timeless ; or, if that be imagined to be 
proved, to give us any conception whatever of its nature ; or, 
oven if that be imagined to be accomplished, to show how the 
timeless state is superior to the temporal one. We desire to be 
fair. The metaphysical difficulties besetting the common con- 
ception of eternity are real. It has been, doubtless, on account 
of an honest desire to avoid those difficulties that resort has 
been had to the doctrine of a timeless existence. But we 
object to this solution that it leaves us no better off than we 
were before. If timelessness is described as an absolutely 
indivisible point of time, then the metaphysical difficulty of 
conceiving of it is as great as that of conceiving of an infinitely 
extended time. If, however, as we are doubtless desired to 
think, timelessness is not meant to be so understood, then it is a 
word which, while used as the name of a real attribute, yet in 
fact only describes the absence of one; eternity is simply de- 
clared to be not time; or, worse still, it is identified with some 
other attribute, as omnipotence, omnipresence, or self-existence; 
and we must say that by this device the metaphysical difficulty 
is not solved; it is only shirked. And in order to shirk the 
difficulty, we are asked to violate a fundamental conception of 
the mind. For it is one of the most imperative laws of 
thought to conceive of time as an essential condition of exis- 
tence. It may indeed be said that in another state the laws of 
our mind may be so altered that we can have a positive con- 
ception of, and belief in, this timelessness; just as John Stuart 
Mill says that, so far as we know, we may at some time come 
to believe that two and two are equal to five. Let this be 
granted. Yet even when it is granted, we are not past all 
difficulties (assuming that it is not difficult to make sucha 
concession) ; for it is just as difficult to conceive of an endless 
existence in time as a characteristic of man—of the immortality 
of the soul, of eternity a parte post—as it is of a time without 
beginning as well as without end. Consistency would require 
that timelessness be predicated of all existence without distince- 
tion. 

But, once more, it is objected to the common notion of 
eternity, that if God exists in time, then he must be subject to 
change. At least, it is said, he must be changeable in such a 
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sense that after doing an act he must look upon as fixed what 
he before looked forward to as unaccomplished ; when a pur- 
pose is fulfilled, it can no longer be a purpose; hence God’s 
purposes are not eternal, are changeable. We have already 
seen that changelessness implies time quite as much as change- 
ableness does. But even aside from this, we ask how, even 
assuming the most absolute kind of timelessness, we can be sure 
that God does not change. That mode of existence being con- 
fessedly inconceivable and indescribable, how do we know that 
it excludes the possibility of change? If it is one that admits 
of the formation and execution of an infinite number of pur- 
poses, why not also of a change in the purposes? At least, 
why not of a change in the relation which a purpose has to 
God’s own mind? Assuming God’s absolute immutability as 
regards all his natural and moral excellences, what is the harm, 
we ask, of admitting that there is change in him, so far as his 
relation to a changeable universe is concerned? Where do we 
find justification for ascribing to God such a changelessness 
that he cannot call his own acts future or past, while yet we 
ourselves are obliged so to call them? How does it dishonor 
God to suppose that he knows things as they are? Or how is 
it more creditable to the honor of God to consider his purposes 
and conduct so confined, and blended, and momentary that 
they cannot be changed, than to consider them maintained 
through endless ages, and changeless, simply because he will 
not change them ? 

To conclude: That the theory under discussion has a strong 
presumption against it, can be denied by no one. The burden 
of proof clearly lies on the side of its advocates. The natural 
convictions of men are against it. The metaphysician proposes 
to establish a doctrine which runs directly counter to these 
convictions. Most certainly it may be demanded that the 
demonstration be conclusive. No one can be required to 
accept the doctrine merely because another has propounded it, 
even though that other be Plato, or Anselm, or Leibnitz. How 
then are these demands met? We have seen, in the first place, 
that the very attempts to séate the doctrine are utter failures, 
being mere negations, self-contradictory, and contradictory of 
each other. We have seen, further, that the difficulties under 
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which the popular notion is supposed to labor, even so far as 
they are real, are not avoided, but rather increased by the 
metaphysical substitute. And when we look around for posi- 
tive proofs of the proposition in question, we find not one— 
nothing but the boldest assertions, or mere negative arguments, 
designed to show the objectionableness of the common view. 
It might, therefore, be enough to dismiss the theory as 
simply unsustained. But we feel impelled to go further, and 
express our conviction that it is not only destitute of proof, 
but that it is positively mischievous. It is a notion born in 
heathendom, in whose rude cosmogony time was made to play 
a part alongside of chaos, night, Erebus, earth, air, etc., as if on 
the same footing and of the same nature. Later, a more aspir- 
ing philosophy sought to distinguish above all these changing 
elements an absolute Deity ; and this was done by denying to 
him participation in this cosmogonic process, and among other 
things by declaring him to be free from the developing and 
wasting effects of time. And it is these results of Greek 
speculation which Christian philosophers have attempted to 
Christianize. Never was a plant transferred to a more uncon- 
genial soil. The dogma, in so far as it has any intelligible 
character, is essentially pantheistic. If this world, as it appears 
to us, is nothing but the baseless fabric of a vision; if human 
life is only part of the great undivided principle; if personality 
and individuality are mere illusions; if moral obligation and 
moral evil are only imaginary ; if the Brahmanistic doctrine is 
to be accepted, that there really is nothing but God, and that 
God himself, in order to be absolute, must be impersonal, 
unconscious, without will and without any thought, unless it 
be the one thought that he is God—why, then there can be 
no objection to saying that he exists out of time. Indeed, 
after having emptied the notion of the Deity of everything that 
really belongs to it, it would be folly to waste words to prove 
that such a Deity exists in time, even though it might be 
proved. But this is not the God of Christianity. If there is 
anything essential to this religion, it is that God, the Creator of 
the world and of man, God the eternal and omnipotent, is a 
person, and holds a relation to men as persons ; that he loves 
men and because of this love is executing a work of redemp- 
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tion; and that in the execution of this work all the powers of 
nature are subsidiary to his will. If now it is objected that 
this cannot be true, provided God is the Infinite and the 
Absolute One, the Christian can only say: “Then God is not 
infinite and absolute. I believe that he is unlimited in power, 
independent in his existence, perfect in holiness. But if his 
infinity ixaplies his impersonality, or his inability to hold a 
personal relation to me, then that infinity I discard. I am more 
certain of his fatherhood than I am of his metaphysical abso- 
luteness. If he is not what I have held him to be, then I am 
wofully deceived; I am of all men most miserable.” This is 
the language of the Christian heart; and if it is not correct, 
then Christianity is a lie. But how does this confession of 
faith harmonize with the doctrine that God does not exist in 
time? It is true that Christian theologians have not been able 
to deny that God, in spite of his extra-temporal form of exis- 
tence, does hold some sort of relation to temporal events. But 
how can this be affirmed without self-contradiction? The 
Christian must not only hold that the universe in some way 
owes its origin to God, but also that it is constantly sustained 
by God. How can this be unless God acés in time? The 
Christian not only believes that God’s omniscience extends in 
an eternal manner to all events present, past, and future, but 
that he each day hears anew the morning and the evening 
prayer. How can this be unless God perceives in time? The 
Christian believes not only that God, by an incomprehensible 
eternal decree, willed to redeem man, but that he continually 
wills the same. How can this be unless God wills in time? 
The reasoning is exceedingly simple: Did God hear me yester- 
day? Yes. Then he existed yesterday. Does God hear me 
today? Yes. Then he exists to-day. And if he existed 
yesterday and exists to-day, then he exists in time. Else we 
must say: God acts in time, but does not exist in time. He 
created man a certain number of years ago, but he did not 
exist at that time; he will in the future renovate the world, 
but he will not then be existent. Did ever subtlety perform a 
more daring feat? Who, henceforth, if he allows this to pass 
for sound metaphysics, can say that the essence of the sacra- 
mental bread and wine may not be changed without involving 
VOL. XXXIV. 17 
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a change of the qualities? And even if we allow such Hudi- 
brastic distinctions to pass unchallenged, what have we gained? 
Simply the melancholy satisfaction of knowing that, in having 
rescued God from the shackles of time, we have removed him 
entirely away from the universe. His omnipresence is 
obliterated by his eternity. For if God is now nowhere pres- 
ent, and at any other time nowhere present, then he is never 
anywhere present. Truly, if this metaphysical eternity were 
practically believed in, every one would be impelled to cry out 
with Job, “ Behold I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him; on the left hand where 
he doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth himself on 
the right hand that I cannot see him.” 

This heathen, pantheistic conception of God, which so care- 
fully excludes him from all share in the affairs of his own uni- 
verse, is, moreover, exposed to one of the great objections 
which it makes against the common view of the Divine exist- 
ence: it Aimits God, and limits him much more effectually than 
the most anthropomorphic view that was ever held. For it 
makes him unable to feel ; it makes him unable to know events 
as they are known to us; it keeps him from all active, personal 
participation in the affairs of the world. Carried out consist- 
ently, it makes him an impersonal, unintelligent being, a mere 
machine—nay worse, a mere dead, characterless, unknown some- 
thing. And all this, forsooth, lest the notion may somewhere 
creep in that God can change. All this for the sake of satisfy- 
ing a supposed metaphysical necessity. And what a neces- 
sity! One that leads men to involve themselves in an inex- 
tricable maze of contradictions ; to abuse language to the extent 
of trying to pull up the landmarks which usage has established 
for the meaning of words; to struggle to overcome the most 
fundamental laws of thought; in short, to give themselves up to 
the wildest caprice and the utterance of the most inexcusable 
absurdities. We would not make all the advocates of the no- 
tion of a timeless existence directly responsible for the extrav- 
agances of the few; but indirectly they are so. Had not 
Hegel’s predecessors gone a considerable distance in the misuse 
of terms, he could never have had the face to go to the utter- 
most extreme. Had they not risen above the realm of common 
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sense in speculating on time and eternity, he would never have 
attained the dizzy height of nonsense from which he informs 
his admiring followers that time “is negativity in its relation 
to itself,” and further, that it is “the existence [Sein] which, in 
that it is, is not, and in that it is not, is."* Had not the old 
heathen and early Christian idea of time as being a kind of 
substance continued to modify the speculations of later Chris- 


, tian philosophers, we should not in modern times meet such 


senseless utterances as that of Delitzsch, where he says, “'Tem- 
poral history is a globe, originating in eternity, moving towards 
eternity, permeated by eternity, floating therefore entirely in 
eternity."+ If metaphysicians are not to become the laughing- 
stock of the world, they must bear in mind the fact that, how- 
ever many things there may be in heaven and earth that were 
not dreamt of in the old philosophy, and however desirable it 
may be to attain them, yet they cannot be reached by merely 
playing with words; and that even if some one were gifted 
with an insight keen enough to detect the mysteries that have 
been hid from ages and from generations, he would yet be as 
unable to reveal them as Paul was to utter the unspeakable 
things of the third heavens—-and that for the simple reason 
that the medium of communication must be language, but that 
language can serve as such a medium only in so far as it is 


' understood, and that it can be understood only when words are 


used in the sense which usage has given to them. The princi- 
ple must be respected, that the laws of thought are in all sane 
men the same, and that therefore, if an idea is clearly grasped 
by one mind, it can be clearly presented to others. The day is 
gone by when pretensions to esoteric wisdom van pass current. 
When therefore any one claims that he has a better notion of 
what eternity is than that which the world in general holds, we 
have a right to expect that that notion will be intelligibly set 
forth, And if in the exposition he contradicts himself; if he 
implicitly affirms what he explicitly denies; if he utterly fails 
to advance a luminous statement, and in the defense of an ob- 
secure or unintelligible one uses bare assertions instead of 
proofs—why, then, no amount of learning or reputation can 
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shield him from the charge, even from laymen in philosophy, 
of “darkening counsel by words without knowledge.” 

Our conclusion is not that speculation is useless, but that its 
abuse is useless. What we condemn in it is the vaulting am- 
bition which o’erleaps itself, which in its unwillingness to con- 
fess the limitations of the mind, christens the unknown and 
then calls it known because it has a familiar name. Nor do 
we conclude that speculative and practical theology are de- 
structive of one another. On the contrary, if our strictures on 
the particular tenet which we have considered are founded in 
truth, we may find therein fruitful indications that a meta- 
physical system which does not seek to know more than can 
be read from the book of consciousness and of revelation will 
not need to stumble at the supposed irreconcilability of com- 
mon religious notions with the conclusions of a profound phi- 
losophy. It is only a false alarm which warns us that our 
ideas of God and of our relations to him, in so far as they ac- 
quire real and practical significance, must become erroneous. 
The doctrines of the Divine personality and immutability, and 
of the incarnation and atonement, have been burdened with 
imaginary metaphysical difficulties. The faith of many in the 
efficacy of prayer and in the reality of persqnal fellowship with 
God, has been needlessly unnerved. If Christianity and Chris- 
tian experience are facts, then they cannot be rejected by any 
truthful scheme of philosophy. And it would be well if, in 
systems of Christian theology, a fundamental place were more 
frequently given to acknowledged Christian truths rather than 
to the metaphysical, and often questionable, dogmas of so-called 
natural theology. 
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THE interest and pride which German scholars have mani- 
fested during the last century in the study of the middle Ger- 
man poetry, especially since Lachmann, on the occasion of his 
“habilitation” at the Berlin University now nearly sixty years 
ago, chose for the subject of his thesis the Niebelungenlied and 
applied to the discussion of that poem the same methods that 
Wolf had applied to Homer, has led to the publication of a 
large body of text-books and criticisms of that sensuous and 
realistic literature. Of this literature the most interesting 
division is the fresh folk-poems, founded on old legends in 
which one gets a glimpse of the earnest, true, beauty-loving, and 
hero-worshiping old Germans. In this body of national folk- 
poetry, the Niebelungenlied and the Gudrun are the noblest mon- 
uments, the Iliad and the Odyssey of the middle German clas- 
sics—the one full of battle and storm, with a bad woman at the 
bottom of all the tragedy, in which the godlike Achilles, vul- 
nerable but in one point, is slain ; and the other telling in part 
of the sea and its dangers and celebrating the fidelity of a second 
Penelope amid trials and temptations not less severe than as- 
sailed the great prototype. There is more unity in the Niebel- 
ungenlied, but a no less genuine poetry in the Gudrun. If its 
heroes are less valiant and godlike than Siegfried, its heroine 
brings into prominent view those characteristics of woman’s 
nature which have since the revival in art inspired the pencil of 
painters, and which no modern poem celebrates more fitly than 
this German classic. The intricate confusion of this poem, of 
which but one manuscript exists, and the consequent difficulty 
with which it comes into unity for the mind, are to be regarded 
as evidences of the strong hold which it had on the affections 
of the people, and of the temptation, which it presented, as a 
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common store-house of beauty and incident, to those who im- 
proved and recited the old poetry. It would have, therefore, 
always attracted rather than repelled scholars, if its confusion 
had not been so absolutely hopeless. Yet even as it is, it has 
had many diligent students, and some of the acutest scholars 
have directed efforts to its elucidation. It was a favorite of the 
Grimms, and Miillenhoff, the most learned of the lovers of old 
German, applied to it the same criticism that his master Lach- 
mann had applied to the Niebelungenleid. Within a year or two 
Herr Wilmanns, the editor of an excellent edition of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, has obtained new results, and if the poem 
is obscured and overgrown in many parts by the rubbish of 
medizeval interpolators and poetasters, Herr Wilmanns deserves 
at least the credit of having suggested for many of the verses 
of this poem a new order and a possible harmony with their 
surroundings, and of having been the first to introduce a 
method, by which isolated beauties may become united to form 
organized parts of a still imperfectly organic whole. 

A fair idea of Wilmanns’ proceeding will be better secured 
by glancing at the work and especially at the results of his im- 
portant predecessors in the same field. And here we take 
Wilmanns as authority. 

Ettmiiller, in a volume issued in 1841, attempted and believed 
that he had succeeded in distinguishing the portions of the 
poem which belonged to the old genuine folk-poem from the 
work of the frequent enlarging and improving (?) poets. Not 
satisfied with assuming credit for a work so praiseworthy and 
difficult, he discovered that these later improvers were four in 
number, and assigned in his notes to some one of these every 
verse in the poem not imputed by him to the original author. 

Miillenhoff, who that year was listening to Wilhelm Grimm’s 
lectures on this poem, did not find Ettmiiller’s principles of 
division and title to discovery so obviously irrefutable as Ett- 
miiller himself did, but judging that one who claimed such 
penetration might lack scientific exactness, proceeded to inves- 
tigate the poem himself, and denied subsequently to Ettmiiller 
any knowledge of what an epic national poem is, and advanced 
opinions of his own in regard to the poem that have since 
had weight, with the Lachmann school, at least. He rejected 
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the possibility of distinguishing from one another all the differ- 
ent interpolations, and though holding that the original genuine 

of the Gudrun is the work of one poet, and finding traces 
of at least three interpolations, he did not believe that the poet 
began with the plan of working up the entire legend and writ- 
ing one part straightway after another, for no folk-poem, he 
would say, arises in that way; but a poet rather composed one 
part, and then subsequently another part, and the dictating of 
the poem to be written down was undoubtedly much later; and 
thus the poem as a whole is, in his judgment, a collection of 
single poems. 

In later times there has been less adherence to Miillenhoff’s 
view than formerly. Bartsch, who has made studies in nearly 
every corner of the field of early German, as well as early 
French, has published, in the preface to his edition of the Gud- 
run, an earnest if not convincing defence of the one author 
theory, and claims to find in that confusion, which most scholars 
have recognized, a consistent treatment, and is eloquent over 
the clearness and beauty of the combined impression of the 
whole. Wilmanns’ aim was, as he tells-us, not to analyze and 
dismember, as Miillenhoff and Ettmiiller had done, nor, starting 
from a predetermination to find no need of analysis and dis- 
crimination, to exclaim over a oneness and symmetry purely 
subjective, as was the method of Bartsch, but to comprehend 
that given in its totality. For this work his judicial-mindedness 
and understanding of poetry qualified him; and he claims to 
have arrived at four principles. 

First. In many passages the verses are not arranged as the 
poet intended. There was one “worker” (bearbeiter) of the 
Gudrun legend who composed numerous additions, but did not 
sufficiently indicate where they belong, and did not even revise 
the copy of the enlarged work. 

Second. There must have been at least two versions of the 
Gudrun in the genuine Gudrun verse. Many difficulties of 
the poem can be removed only by the assumption of a union 
of these two versions. 

Third. The contents of the original poetry rest upon a union 
(contamination*) of three legends; those of Hilda, Herwig, and 








* The German word for the blending of two or more versions. 
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Gudrun. If the poet himself planned the union, he must neces- 
sarily have projected and intended to complete the entire 
poem. 

Fourth. A restoration of the original poem is not to be 
thought of. What has been published hitherto as genuine 
poems shows itself in many passages to be a combination of 
elements of different origin. 

Before proceeding to examine somewhat the discussions of 
Herr Wilmanns, it should be stated that most previous stu- 
dents of this poem have agreed in holding that the first form of 
the poem as a whole comprehended but a small part of the 
poem, which we have, and that some of the present stanzas can 
with considerable certainty be assigned to the early and original 
nucleus. The chief tests for distinguishing the newer verses 
are, as far as form goes, two. 

First, the rhymes in the cwsura are, on evidence satisfactory 
to most scholars, believed to mark interpolated verses; verses 
that are newer than a good deal of the poem. 

Second, the occurrence now and then of an exact Niebelungen 
verse, from which form the Gudrun verse so definitely and pe- 
culiarly differs, that it is not probable that the transformation 
of a genuine Gudrun stanza into a Niebelungen stanza would 
occur to any improver. The older and more familiar Niebelun- 
gen stanza would be more likely to slip from the pen of the 
interpolator. 

Partly for the sake of giving an impression of the metre, and 
partly that the want of connection between successive stanzas 
and that Herr Wilmanns’ treatment in some parts of the poem 
may be noted, a translation of some stanzas is given. Here 
are four stanzas in the half-lines of the Gudrun metre, from the 
third or Gudrun part of the poem, the twentieth adventure, 
representing the efforts made by Hartmuth and his friends, dur- 
ing Gudrun’s captivity among them, to secure for Hartmuth 
Gudrun’s love. 


987. Then also from that country went King Hartmuth ; 
He guided to a fortress, Gudrun the good ; 
There must she longer tarry, than could give her pleasure ; 
Truly was she homeless, the prey of need and sorrow without measure. 
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988. When thus the noble maiden, in the fortress sat 

Where one still hoped to crown her, the king did order that 

They all without exception, should gladly wait upon her, 

So would she forget no one, but each reward with highest wealth and 
honor. 


Then spake Gerlind the old one: I wonder when the maid 
Around my Hartmuth’s body, her tender arms will braid, 
The young and princely scion, so worthy her caressing ; 
His love with perfect reason, she may regard as heaven's choicest blessing. 


That overheard fair Gudrun; the homeless maid did say, 
For you, oh lady Gerlind! that were an evil day, 

Were you compelled t’embrace him whose sword had slain your nearest ; 
I wonder if to serve him, could ever seem to you of all things dearest. 

























A few following verses are rendered in prose. 





991. Make no more objections said the queen, 
Happily shall it be ended: therefore take him at once— 
I swear by my head, that I will ever reward thee for it, 
And if thou wouldest be called queen, I will willingly give thee my crown. 


She spake in impatience: That I will not wear. 
Thou durst not say to me of his great possessions 

That I should love the hero for his wealth. 

I hope not to remain here. I long every day to get away from here. 













The young lord in the land, the king Hartmuth, 
Thought the speech a shame: it did not please him at all well. 
He said, if I am not to win the fair maiden 

The fair one shall expect no favors from me. 


994. Then the ugly Gerlind spake to Hartmuth, 
The wise one knows how to train a misbehaved child. 
If you will let me train her, Sir Hartmuth! 

I hope still to effect it that she check her arrogance. 


I will of course allow you, said Hartmuth then, 
If I myself cannot do it, that you undertake 
To train the maiden well for the honor of you both. 
She is a stranger here in the land, therefore shall you Lady instruct her 
kindly. 
996. Gudrun the beautiful, before he went away, 
The young king left to the training of his mother. 
The young queen took it very sorely to heart. 
The instruction of Gerlind, however given, she did not let please her at 
all— 


This last stanza Herr Wilmanns regards, we believe, rightly, 
as belonging after the first one rendered. His words on the 
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passage are as follows: ‘Stanza 987 relates that Hartmuth has 
left the country and conveyed Gudrun to a fortress, where she 
was obliged to languish longer than was agreeable to her. In 
the following stanza, which has rhymes in the cesuras, and 
seems by the expression ‘sat in the fortress,’ to be connected 
with the preceding stanza, he recommends Gudrun to the affee- 
tion of the rest, and promises through her a reward to those 
who would be kind to the beloved. In the following strophe, 
also with rhymes in the ceesura, Gerlind inquires when Hartmuth 
is to be united to Gudrun. Gudrun rejects such 4 suggestion 
with derision; hard words are used; Hartmuth declares in his 
impatience that he will trouble himself no more about the 
maiden, derives, however, new confidence from the words of 
his mother, and leaves the maiden to her training. The whole 
passage is exceedingly strange. How shall Gerlind just now, 
when Hartmuth is on the point of leaving the country, come to 
bring the wedding to discussion. Of the eight stanzas [begin- 
ning with 987] only two, 989 and 993, have no cesural rhymes, 
and one of these, as has already been shown [in an earlier dis- 
cussion], has another belonging. 987 to 994, inclusive, are in- 
terpolated ; originally 995 followed 986. This (995) defines 
explicitly what in that was given in a general way. Gudrun 
suffered anguish and need, because Hartmuth, before going 
away, entrusted her to his mother.” The above gives an idea 
of Herr Wilmanns’ method. By a careful study and compari- 
son of that part of the poem which refers to the efforts made 
by Hartmuth and his family to secure the love of Gudrun for 
Hartmuth, after she had been abducted and carried to Nor- 
mandy, Herr Wilmanns has proved, that either two departures 
of Hartmuth for war during Gudrun’s captivity, and two com- 
mittals (one for three and a half years, and one for seven) of 
Gudrun to his mother, the bad Gerlind, must be admitted, or 
that these two absences are the differing statements of two 
“ bearbeiter” respecting one single event. The latter is more 
probable, as no definite mention is made of a second campaign, 
as second, and Herr Wilmanns has made out two distinct and 
complete narratives, differing as to the duration of the absence, 
but in the main features corresponding with each other. In 
these two accounts the order of the stanzas as arranged by Herr 
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Wilmanns might be regarded as in some degree arbitrarily 
determined; but no one can deny that it is at least logical. 
Possibly it rests too much in his mind on the logic, which sug- 
gests the question whether in an age of such simplicity regard- 
ing literary work as must have been the time when the ampli- 
fications of this charming legend were composed, there could 
be any logical or rhetorical order not determined by the natural 
feelings of the actors. Herr Wilmanns seems to answer this 
question affirmatively, and to suppose that the poet would, for 
instance, arrange the reasons for Gudrun’s rejection of Hart- 
muth’s suit in an ascending gradation. One may accept the 
order of reasons which he assigns, and the poem for the most 
part indicates, without accepting his grounds for them. The 
reasons as arranged by him are, first, the ill-treatment which 
she was receiving from Hartmuth and his friends; second, the 
murder of her father and other relatives in battle when she was 
abducted ; third, the fidelity of her heart to her old lover, 
Herwig. Herr Wilmanns finds here a climax. Rather, one 
would say, she gives the nearest reason for refusal first, and 
each succeeding reason grows more remote in time and space. 
First, her present suffering, then the murder of her father on 
the Wiilpensand at the time of her abduction, then her faithful 
attachment to him whom before that murder she loved. She 
cannot give this last reason first, not because it is the weightiest 
(that is true enough), but because to give it first would only 
aggravate the resentment which her refusal must awaken; 
whereas, after the other two reasons, which are enough to make 
the union impossible, this, to her the deepest ground of refusal, 
can be assigned and made less, not more, prominent, as Herr 
Wilmanns implies. What would Gudrun care for Herr Wil- 
manns’ climax in this condition of affairs? All her answer 
must be shaped to consist, if possible, with her own exemption 
from additional suffering. To return from this digression, the 
following is a prose translation of one account of Hartmuth’s 
departure for the war, which Herr Wilmanns has educed from 
the poein. 


Stanza 986. Then departed from the country Sir Hartmuth. He conducted to 
8 fortress Gudrun the good. There was she compelled to remain longer than was 
the virgin’s will, She suffered there great sorrow and hardship. 
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995. The beautiful Gudrun, before that he went away, the young king left to 
the training of his mother. The young princess it distressed very bitterly. Ger. 
lind’s teaching, whatever she might do, she would not let be acceptable to herself, 

996. Then spoke the she-devil to the beautiful maid, if thou will’t not have joy, 
thou must have sorrow. Look now on all sides, who may avert it from thee, 
Thou must heat my room and must thyself stir up the fire. 


999. Then spake the noble maiden, I have ability to do that. Whatever you 
command me, I will do it all, until God from heaven remove my sorrow from me, 
Yet has the daughter of my mother seldom stirred the fire. 


1005. Then were separated from one another the beautiful maidens, so that they 
must be for a long time unfamiliar to each other. They, who with great honors 
were princesses, they were compelled to wind yarn. They sat afterwards in 
unseemly hardships. 

1011. Toil, which many despise, (that is very true,) this the ladies followed four 
years and a half, until Sir Hartmuth out of three campaigns had come home to 
his country. Still then did these the orphans perform all service. 


1024. When he now had taken up his abode, he ordered her to be brought be- 
fore him. Gerlind the bad had allowed her to wear no good clothes. Whatever 
the hero might do, the maiden made very little of it. For she was very steadfast 
in her virtuous honor. 


These stanzas, in the order given, make a complete narrative 
of the departure and return of Hartmuth, and of the priva- 
tions and toil of Gudrun in the interval. The order 986, 995, 
996, 997, 1005, 1011, 1024, (taking the stanzas as the manu- 
script gives them,) is one that renders perfect connections, but 
leaves us in doubt how the “ bearbeiter” and copyists could be- 
come so hopelessly confused. It must, however, be conceded 
that 995 follows 986 with much more harmony than 986 fol- 
lowed by 987 can, on any interpretation, be made to exhibit. 
It is also not to be forgotten, that by general agreement, 987 and 
988, being stanzas with rhyming ceesuras, are interpolations, so 
that there is a justification of looking for a closer connection 
than 986 has with them. A second narrative of these same 
events, viz: Hartmuth’s departure and return, and the occupa- 
tion of Gudrun in the meantime, and the incidents immediately 
following his return, is given by Herr Wilmanns in twenty-nine 
stanzas in the following order : 1000-1008 inclusive, #93, 1019- 
1028 inclusive, 1013-1017 inclusive, 1025, 1027, 1028, 1032- 
84 inclusive, 1029-1081 inclusive, 1048, 1048, 1087, 1040, 1036. 
The arrangement here indicated gives also a flowing narrative. 
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Some of the stanzas, as for instance 1025, do not have that per- 
fect adaptation, either in the manuscript or in Herr Wilmanns’ 
arrangement, that might be desired. In the case, however, of 
1025 there is no reason for doubting its genuineness. In some 
cases an external occasion for the copyist’s sequence is discov- 
ered by Herr Wilmanns, as in the resemblance of the final 
rhymes in 1028 and 1034. After 1028 the copyist may have 
thought that his last word was the sére ending 1084 instead of 
1028 and so wrote 1029 next to 1028, though it clearly belongs 
after 1034, if we may suppose 1038 and 10384 to be early, and not 
late, interpolations. The copyist wrote on from 1028, omitting 
the three now numbered 1032, 1083, 10384, and after transcribing 
1081, becoming aware of his error, inserted these three, which 
will account for their manuscript order. 

These two complete narratives in the twentieth adventure of 
the departure of Hartmuth for war, and his consignment of 
Gudrun to his mother for training, perhaps first suggested to 
Herr Wilmanns the theory of at least two early versions of the 
incidents that compose the Gudrun legend and of the “ contam- 
ination ”’* of these two in the poem, as we have it. Certainly 
a “contamination ” of two accounts would seem far more likely 
than an interpolation, if the latter must diverge from the origi- 
nal recital. In other words, an interpolation would not fly in 
the face of the facts and order in the poem, and if a second ab- 
sence of seven years (either as an interpolation or as a part of 
the original poem) followed one of three years and a half, it 
would have been mentioned as a second absence. Besides (a 
point which Herr Wilmanns seems to have overlooked), the com- 
bining of these two absences would result in a total absence of 
ten and one-half years, which period, with an interval of 
much length, might surpass in duration the stated period of Gu- 
drun’s exile. Attention is called to another point which Wil- 
manns does not notice, viz: that the second interval given, seven 
years, is just twice as long as the first, and one may well con- 
jecture that the second interval may have been made from two 
separate accounts.of the first, which would involve, at least, three 
versions, and for three versions Herr Wilmanns finds in other 





* The German word “ contamination ” is in this account of Herr Wilmanns’ book 
left untranslated, as no English word seems better adapted to express the meaning. 
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parts of the poem good evidence. There is, then, in these two 
distinct accounts good reason for accepting Herr Wilmanng’ 
mans’ theory of a “contamination” of, at least, two dichtungen, 

But it is not alone in the twentieth adventure, nor chiefly 
there, that evidences of such a “contamination” are found, 
Herr Wilmanns shows that the twenty-fifth, which is entitled 
“How Ortrun and Herwig came to them,” that is, to the ab- 
ducted maidens Gudrun and Hildburg, while washing on the 
seashore, points, perhaps, still more plainly to such a contami- 
nation. In the opening of the adventure Gudrun and Hild. 
burg see the two messengers coming who are to announce that 
an army is near to rescue them. Gudrun, in her joy, stops 
washing. Hildburg goes on with her work. Towards night 
they return, Hildburg with her clean linen, but Gudrun empty- 
handed. Naturally Gerlind should observe at once that Gud- 
run has no clothes and inquire of her first about that. But six 
stanzas, 1274-1279, follow, which describe Gerlind as scolding 
them for coming home late, and for talking with strange men, 
and as at last irritated by Gudrun’s replies, and threatening 
punishment. Then comes a stanza, 1280, in which Gerlind 
asks for the clothes which they were sent out to wash, and ac- 
cuses Gudrun of idleness. 1274-1279 inclusive follow one an- 
other in perfect order. On the other hand, 1280 clearly belongs 
immediately after 1273. It is the natural order, and such an 
interruption of the narrative as are 1274-79 would never occur 
to any interpolator. Besides, these stanzas have no fitting con- 
nections in the narrative, either at the beginning or the end. 
1279 goes, in its embrace, beyond 1281. 1274 goes back of 
1278. It is not a part of the same version, to which 1273 and 
1280, the immediately preceding and immediately following 
verses, belong. 1274-79 cannot be an interpolation, for it is an 
entirely different presentation of the encounter of the old wo- 
man, Gerlind, with her two victims. One presentation, called 
by Herr Wilmanns 2, contains no intimation that Gerlind has 
seen the maidens conversing with Herwig and Ortrun ; she ob- 
serves that Gudrun has no clothes and is angry, and in this pre- 
sentation some time elapses between the arrival of the messen- 
gers and the return of the maidens. In the other (a), the old 
woman has seen them conversing with the strange men and 
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blames them for that and a tardy return. In this version, the ar- 
rival of the messengers was towards evening. In 1224 the “ wir 
miissen scheiden lassen ” is taken by Herr Wilmanns to refer to 
the end of the day, and the fear of the maidens that punish- 
ment will follow a late return, so that, in his judgment, 1224, 
1278, and 1280 are written from the same stand-point. Gudrun 
escapes from the threatened punishment by promising at last to 
favor Hartmuth’s suit and to accept him, whereupon there is 
joy in the castle, and she and her fellow-prisoners are treated, 
for the first time, with consideration. 

It is almost impossible, without considerable knowledge of 
the poem, for one to understand how much light some of these 
elucidations throw upon parts of the poem, especially in this 
twenty-fifth adventure, and how distinctly, under Herr Wil- 
manns’ analysis, the two versions are here and there revealed, and 
also how clearly the work of the “ bearbeiter” is at many points 
distinguished from the old versions. 

At the risk of not being perfectly intelligible to all readers, 
two or three additional pages of Herr Wilmanns’ discussion of 
the twenty-fifth adventure are here given. After Gudrun has 
announced her willingness to accept Hartmuth, because the 
messengers have told her that Herwig’s army shall to-morrow 
rescue her, she prepares for the feast that is now appointed for 
her. “When Gudrun and her fellow-prisoners have bathed 
and adorned themselves for the feast, Gerlind and Ortrun come 
to them to pass the evening in cheerful talk over food and wine. 
The conversation between Ortrun and Gudrun closes with 
stanza 1311. In stanza 1815 Gerlind calls on them to part. 
Between 1811 and 1315 stand now three stanzas, in which Gud. 
run turns to Hartmuth ; he must summon his relatives to court; 
if his land should then have peace, she will show herself openly 
by him as queen. The true sense of her words must remain 
concealed from Hartmuth. He regards her promise as an un- 
reserved declaration, while she makes it dependent on a condi- 
tion, which she knows can not exist. A third stanza, which 
gives as a reason for the two preceding that Gudrun wished to 
weaken the power of Hartmuth by the sending of messengers, 
hardly belongs to the same composer, but to an improver, who 
does not refine with the very best taste. All these stanzas take 
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a remarkable position. That they do not stand in connection, 
either with the preceding or the following, no one will deny, 
But the want of a connection is not the only want. For the 
demand which Gudrun expresses in 1312, the proper place 
would be where Hartmuth comes first to greet her as his bride, 
In the conversation between her and Ortrun nothing leads to 
this demand ; indeed, one is not even justified in holding that 
he (Hartmuth) is present. Still more disturbing is the connec. 
tion between 1315 and 1816. Gerlind turns to her daughter 


(Ortrun), 
‘dear daughter mine 
Now must ye part, but when it is morning 
Ye can be with one another again with fitness.’ 


Then she bowed to Gudrun and asked God to be her pro- 
tector. Away went then, who should one expect? Ortrun evi- 
dently, or Gerlind. No! Away from there went then Hart- 
muth, says the version. Of Ortrua, to whom stanza 1315 is 
directed, nothing further is to be seen, and Hartmuth, whom 
Gudrun did not address, whom she does not appear to have 
noticed, goes away. ‘“ And now,” it is further said, “they ap- 
pointed a cup-bearer for her and many aseneschal ; there was very 
little need to ask; they ordered feasts for the noble, rich maid- 
ens. With drinks and food they cared diligently for the 
wretched ones”—and yet already in 1305 the maidens have 
feasted and bravely drunk. The passage does not get explana- 
tion from the custom of the after-drink. For, first, it would be 
here only acontinuation of the banquet, whereas the expres- 
sion, they appointed for her a cup-bearer, points to the begin- 
ning, and then not only is there account of drinking, but also 
of eating. 

In the same way as 1312, 1313 point by their contents to an 
earlier time in the evening, so does 1316. Accordingly, the 
progress of the narrative is unsatisfactory between 1811 and 
1812, between 1318 and 1315, between 1815 and 1816. Stan- 
zas 1312, 1313, 1816 presuppose other relations than 1811 and 
1315. How is that explained? Again only by the assumption 
of a “contamination,” but by that simply and completely. To 
one version belonged 1311 and 1815 ; to the other, 1312, 1313, 
1816. When Gudrun and Ortrun have finished their conversa- 
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tion, Gerlind advises them to part. When Hartmuth has been 
requested to summon his relatives to the wedding, he goes 
away and sends Gudrun the retinue becoming her rank. To 
stanza 1316 join then faultlessly 1317, 1818, 1319, 1821, 1822. 
Supposing now that it has been previously correctly conjec- 
tured, from the tone of the representation, that stanza 1820, to- 
gether with the conclusion of the adventure, are taken from the 
version 6, 1812, 1313, 1316, and the following must have be- 
longed to version a, To this view the plan of these stanzas 
corresponds. As Gudrun in stanza 13138 conceals the truth and 
yet intimates it, just so she proceeds in 1277, where Gerlind 
calls her to account, because of the talk with the strange men. 
The character of Gudrun is not conceived alike in both ver- 
sions. In a, clever calculation appears; in b, greater depth of 
nature and a more passionate sensibility. Corresponding to 
this, the delineation is more elevated, richer in color, more ex- 
citing to the imagination and feelings. As she throws away 
the linen, comes before her tormentor with her hands in her 
bosom, as she sits in the room with locked door, surrounded 
by her maidens, and the ugly Gerlind anxiously lurks out- 


side, all these are excellent pictures, for which the version a 
offers no compensation.” 

From what has been given of the discussions upon the 
twentieth and twenty-fifth adventures, it will be seen that Herr 
Wilmanns’ argument for the “contamination” of two versions 
is cumulative, and it will hardly be open to doubt that, how- 
ever easily the indications from one part of an adventure point- 


’ 


ing to a “contamination ” might be explained away, when so 
many passages in different adventures are found, whose incon- 
sistencies, interruptions, and discords vanish on a fair and care- 
ful application of this possibility, the possibility rises to a 
probability. 

Herr Wilmanns’ acuteness in detecting the interpolations 
comes out quite happily in the discussion of the part of the 
poem relating to the abduction of Hilda, Gudrun’s mother; for 
she also was carried off from her home, but, unlike her daughter, 
was happily, and at last with her father’s approbation, married 
tothe abductor. A fair specimen of it may be found in his 
remarks on stanza 889, which has been much admired. This 
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stanza gives the impression made by Horant’s singing. Ho. 
rant’s singing plays an important part in the abduction of 
Hilda. The stanza is as follows: 

“The beasts in the forest let their food stand untasted. The worms, which 
there naturally crept in the grass; the fishes, which there naturally swam in the 
moving water, stopped their course. Yes, he could well use his skill.” 

Herr Wilmanns remarks: “On this stanza many learned an- 
notations have been made; for instance, as to whether the 
wiirme of the second verse were caterpillars or other reptiles, 
but the point close at hand and important has not been made 
conspicuous, although it can hardly have escaped the notice of 
the editors, viz: that in this enumeration of different classes of 
animals, just the birds are omitted whose mention would be 
first expected. The old poet had not forgotten them; stanza 
889 attaches itself to 872, which concludes, ‘from this (Ho- 
rant’s singing) the joyful notes of the birds became silent;’ 
then should come, ‘the animals in the forest left their food un- 
tasted,’ and so on; that is the good old connection. All that 
is related between 372 and 389 not merely does not help the 
story, but injures it most perceptibly.” The order of genuine 
old verses is claimed to be in the sixth adventure, 372, 389, 
891, 395, 396, 401, 402, 408, 404, 407, 409, 430, 431. 

Also in this part of the poem Herr Wilmanns believes in the 
“ contamination,” and these last stanzas, and also the interest- 
ing episode of Wate’s fight with Hagen (the father of Hilda and 
grandfather of Gudrun) are assigned by him to the dichtung 
b, in which the messengers of Hetel sent to bring away Hilda 
appear not as merchants (which conception belongs to a), but 
as princes, Wate and Horant. Wate, the great warrior of the 
poem, appears in neither version as merchant. Fruote is the mer- 
chant. By acareful analysis, Herr Wilmanns satisfies himself, at 
least, that a is the older version, and that 5 had already been in- 
terpolated when united to a. 

This disentangling, to one who has so fine an appreciation of 
harmony as has Herr Wilmanns, becomes fascinating as the 
work goes on, and it will not surprise us to find that another 
version (c) is discovered by our author, and its existence 
maintained with great warmth. In the twenty-eighth adven- 
ture, Gudrun, influenced by appeals from Ortrun, appears on 
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a tower, and shouting to Herwig, requests him to put an end 
to the conflict and save Hartmuth from Wate. In spite of the 
fact that on the previous day Herwig had seen Gudrun on the 
shore and mutual recognition had taken place, her question im- 
plies that she does not know Herwig, and his reply is the plump 
question, “ Now tell me, noble virgin, what is yourname?” Any 
one will see that Herr Wilmanns is right in regarding the char- 
acter of this interview as entirely inconsistent with a knowledge 
of the interview of the previous day. It is also to be noted that 
the appearance of Gudrun on a tower, shouting to Herwig and 
inducing him to make an effort to terminate the contest, and 
save the life of him who had robbed his bride and kept her 
thirteen or fourteen years in miserable exile, is after the manner 
of the court poetry, that sacrifices much to a woman's whim, and 
not very probable as an outgrowth of the people’s or national 
poetry. Another touch of this same poetry is where Herwig, 
in conflict with Ludwig (Hartmuth’s father), at first yields, and 
then observing that Gudrun, his betrothed, sees him, is shamed 
into a renewal of the contest. The inconsistency between the 
two interviews, the one on the shore, and the other in the fight, 
and this court-poetry flavor, apparently gave Herr Wilmanns 
his first clue to another “dichtung,” c. It seems clear that there 
are two versions in the twenty-eighth adventure, and also cer- 
tain that one of these versions is different from either of the 
two established versions in the twenty-fifth. The supposition 
of a third version, c, also accounts for some inconsistencies, like 
the superfluous prophecy of the bird in the twenty-fourth ad- 
venture; so for the participation of Ortrun in the fight on the 
Wiilpensand, on the ground that c is a more rapid, more com- 
pressed narrative. In the view of c, the recovery of Gudrun 
followed more immediately the abduction, and Ortrun, who, in 
aand b was a mere child at the time of the fight on the Wiil- 
pensand, and had at least thirteen years in which to grow be- 
fore the expedition of recovery was undertaken, was necessarily 
old enough to join in the Wiilpensand fight, if old enough soon 
after to join the expedition. According to Wilmanns, a rep- 
resents in scanty fragments the oldest version of the Gudrun- 
sage, in which all is firm and original, the characters sharply 
defined, and a fitting role assigned to each. In 4, on the con- 
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trary, while much is excellent, as the delineation of Gudrun’s 
movements on learning that rescue is near, and Horant’s secret 
singing to Hilda, and other points, much is insipid and feebly 
connected. JB is, in the judgment of Herr Wilmanns, the 
youngest of the three versions, and ¢ the first exposition of the 
three myths united. That 4 should be younger than c is based 
by our author on the greater deviation of the myths from their 
assumed early form, and of the wider compass of the parts 
uniting themselves under 0. 

By no means the least interesting, though not the most 
satisfactory part of these discussions, is that relating to a 
supposed “contamination” of two “sagen” or legends 
One admits that there are strange features in Herwig’s move- 
ments in the drama, as we have it. In the first place, he wins 
the bride by brilliant fighting. When he is robbed of her, 
he pursues her captors, but does not engage in hand-to- 
hand conflict with the chief robber, and advises to stop the 
fight at the close of the first day. In the night Hartmuth and 
the Normans escape, carrying off Gudrun, and Herwig remains 
quite passive, and he and his friends desist from further pursuit. 
After many years, Hilda originates an expedition for rescuing 
Gudrun, and invites Herwig to join it, which invitation he ac- 
cepts, and going to Normandy rescues his arch enemy, Hart- 
muth, from death at the hands of his great warrior, Wate. His 
part in the movements seems very subordinate for an old 
legend, when one remembers that he is the chief person 
wronged. Herr Wilmanns accounts for these strange features 
by the “contamination” of two “sagen” or legends, which he 
calls the Herwigsaga and the Gudrunsaga, and which he 
evolves from a comparison of the main features of our story 
with those of a ballad, still known, a hundred years ago in the 
Shetland islands. These are his features of the Gudrunsaga: 
The king of Hegelingen loses his daughter. He pursues the 
robber, and, with the greater portion of his people, perishes in a 
battle fought to regain her. His wife waits with longing fora 
new race to grow up, in order to rescue the daughter and avenge 
the father’s death. The expedition is successful. 

The Herwigsaga is stated somewhat as follows: A sea-king 
sues for the daughter of a mighty king. He wins her hand 
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Before the marriage she is carried off. He pursues the rav- 
isher and kills him inebattle. Without doubt these features in 
both sagen being assumed as proven, and a “ contamination ” 
of the two legends admitted, we have a very good rationale of 
the present abnormal features of our story. But the “contami- 
nation” theory has by this time got very strong hold of Herr 
Wilmanns, and although one may not deny that these con- 
jectures and subsequent ones are plausible and even brilliant, 
one needs to remember that they rest simply on what may be 
called subjective evidence. For instance, where the ballad 
from the Shetland islands is compared with our Herwigsaga, 
and a similarity established up to a certain point; but then the 
widest divergence appears (in the one story the bride waiting 
thirteen years for deliverance, or, assuming c for authority, but 
a few months, and then being rescued by her fiancé from her 
abductor and carried home to happy marriage; while in the 
other she has become reconciled to her abductor, who is slain 
by her father and her fiancé, and, going home to be married, 
administers to the guests at the wedding-feast wine tinctured 
with narcotics, and carrying her father out of the house sets 
fire to it and burns her lover begging for mercy) ; it seems 
rather bold for Herr Wilmanns to claim that the unlikeness of 
the final dénouement proves the identity of the legends. He 
means, that all depends on the motive, and that in the 
Herwigsaga the original reason for the postponement of the 
marriage in both cases was in the reluctance of the bride to 
accept the suitor at first, in her contempt of him as an inferior, 
which mental attitude may be said to come to the surface in 
one stanza of our poem. But it certainly is not the difference 
of development, but the underlying resemblance, if it exists, that 
must prove identity. 

In Herr Wilmanns’ view, to explain the markedly inconsist- 
ent relations of the characters in the Gudrun poem requires a 
“contamination” with the Hildensaga, and on the other hand 
the Gudrunsaga has produced a strong impression in our poem 
on the relations in the Hildensaga. For instance, he claims 
that Fruote is taken out of the Hildensaga (where he is an 
important envoy of Hetel, in the assumed character of a 
merchant) and carried over into the Gudrunsaga, where he 
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becomes a mere lay figure. Inconsistencies are thus explained, 
sometimes with surprising aptness, but one cannot forget that 
the proof is mostly the aptness. It is less safe to attempt to 
reconstruct an old myth from two or three stories with like 
characters and to throw aside certain features as deviations 
from a hypothetical germ, than by linguistic and metrical as 
well as logical tests to find the early elements of an old poem. 
The criteria are fewer and the result must be less satisfactory. 
Herr Wilmanns goes too far in asserting that in the old form 
of the Gudrun story, Hartmuth fell by the hand of Horant, 
Can he find any proof for this except a certain poetical justice 
in the development of his supposed legend ? 

A passage in the Alexanderlied of the parson Lamprecht is 
explained by Herr Wilmanns in a new and ingenious way to 
snpport the theory of an original independence of each other 
in these two, the Hilda and Gudrun stories. His interpreta- 
tion is probably correct, but cannot be counted as a strong 
argument for all his hypotheses in regard to the myths. 

It seems reasonable enough to suppose that these stories 
were once distinct, and one must admit the possibility of most 
of Herr Wilmanns’ explanations, expressly if one remembers 
the tendency of copyists, singers, and story-tellers in such an 
age to enlarge the history, by comparing with it other known 
legends, and adding some “haute nouveauté” at each succes- 
sive recital. But the logic of a sharp-sighted analyst will do 
well not to overlook that, if every inconsisvency is to be ex- 
plained away, the liability to mistakes of memory on the part 
of so many transmitting minds must not be forgotten ; and 
this liability will be found to be an incalculably varying quan- 
tity. 

To pass by the myth-“ contamination,” which may be claimed 
as a sort of necessary substratum to the whole theory of Herr 
Wilmanns, but which we prefer to regard (as far as it concerns 
results for our poem) as beyond our ken, no previous explana- 
tion of this poem has so much to commend it as the supposed 
“contamination” of versions. It accounts for inconsistencies 
which no amount of interpolation could explain. It rescues 
also the strong points of previous investigators without being 
obliged to adopt their weak ones. It agrees with Miillenhoff, 
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in that it keeps a nucleus of old poetry in a, a larger nucleus 
inc, and a still more complete form in d, and thus sustains, in 
at least, the tests of the Lachmann criteria. It deviates 
from Miillenhoff, in that it does not admit that the earliest ver- 
sion runs through all the adventures of the poem, as we have 
it, or that the original verses and songs of Miillenhoff are them- 
selves other than compilations. It agrees with Bartsch in 
admitting that there is a certain sort of unity aimed at by the 
“bearbeiter” in the version as we have it. It dissents from 
him in holding that the unity is not attained, and that the 
poem reveals in nearly every one of its characters, and in 
nearly every division of each adventure, traces of bungling at- 
tempts to unite irreconcilables or evidences of want of percep- 
tion. Under the guidance of Wilmanns we arrive at a point 
not so far from the marvelous of Ettmiiller as was perhaps 
anticipated. Some of the results, that were modestly stated in 
the outset, viz: disorder in the stanzas, a “ contamination” of 
at least two versions, and an impossibility of the restoration of 
the exact old poem; these we may accept. But we have some- 
thing beyond these in the demonstrations of the book. We 
have three versions; the simple, grand old a; the extensive, 
partly admirable and partly disappointing b; and ¢ earlier than 
b; the first (our author believes) exposition of the three united 
stories of Hagen, Hilda, and Gudrun. We have, besides, inter- 
polation within interpolation, making at least five hands whose 
working our author sees. Ettmiiller gave us no more than 
five, the old author and four interpolations, though he did, 
what Wilmanns does not attempt, assign every verse in the 
poem to one of these five poetry-makers. But how much 
more completely the supposition of a “contamination” of ver- 
sions unlocks the obscurities of this poem than does Ettmiiller’s 
idea of an original poet and four interpolators! Such interpo- 
lators will find their parallel in no literature. Whereas if we 
suppose two or three versions, each one perhaps not without 
interpolations of its own, and impute to some prince a desire 
to save all of the Gudrun poetry, that was extant either in 
memory or in manuscript, and imagine him to have assigned 
to some bearbeiter and copyist all these versions and parts of 
versions, we have at least a conceivable hypothesis to account 
for the present state of the poem. 
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In so thorough an investigation of the stanzas of this poem 
Herr Wilmanns must often review the decisions of his teacher, 
Miillenhoff, and often differ from him. Where Miillenhoff’s 
opinions rest upon purely linguistic grounds, Wilmanns does not 
venture to oppose them ; but where, as for instance, on page 192, 
he discusses Miillenhoff’s decision for one order in the old poem’s 
or version’s description of Hartmuth’s encounter with Ortrun, 
and pronounces for another, or, as on page 231, where Miillen- 
hoff’s assertion that the old poem ended with stanza 1130 is 
doubted, the finer sense of harmony seems to belong to the pupil. 
This discussion is remarkable for that comprehensive sense of 
order and beauty in which many German scholars are deficient. 
Inconsistencies in geographical belongings, amplifications in the 
numbers of warriors, incongruous strokes of character in the 
same person, the gradual growth of Herwig from a landless, in- 
significant sea-king in the hands of “bearbeiter” to a great 
monarch, echoes between different parts of the poem—such fea- 
tures as these, German sagacity has perhaps long since discov- 
ered, though never more successfully. But the subordination 
of all this critical scholarship to a constructive love of letters, 
and the evolution from this chaos of some light, calls for some- 
thing of praise. As literary criticism, few books are so rich in 
results and few more perfectly unpretentious. The characteri- 
zation of the poem atthe end of the book is broad and incisive. 
The style is simple and clear, without ssthetical exclamations 
or artificial statements. There is now and then a stroke of 
quiet humor, but, where noticing the taste of the “ bearbeiter” 
for personal cleanliness and enumerating several comical occa- 
sions on which baths were taken, he adds, “the poet knows 
what is proper,” the humor is misplaced. It was the old custom 
of the German men, as Wackernagel has proved, to bathe 
frequently. 

There is much still to be done for the poem. Its relations to 
other middle German poetry ; the time and place of the origin 
of the Gudrunsaga, a question which Herr Wilmanns answers 
possibly correctly, but without real evidence, in assigning it to 
the beginning of the eleventh century and the Danish supremacy 
in England; the time of its first arrival and appearance in Ger- 
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many ;* farther, where the poems, which underlie its present form, 
were composed, are among the points for future study which 
Herr Wilmanns suggests. (Bartsch has no difficulty in assigning 
the poem, as we have tt, to some “ bearbeiter” in Styria at the close 
of the twelfth century.) For some of the points suggested no 
answer may be possible. But a poem that hasso much beauty 
of character and expression, written in the age of fermentation 
and preparation for modern civilization, a poem in which the 
notes struck are primitive and awaken echoes in every human 
heart, and especially so noble a monument of the high German, 
will not fail of admirers and diligent students. These cannot 
afford to overlook Herr Wilmanns’ labors. The path to an un- 
derstanding of this poem lies (we think) through the door that 
he has opened. 





* Millenhoff, in Haupts Zeitschrift 12,317, makes the deduction from the occur- 
ence of the name Gudrun in upper Germany in various documents of the eleventh 
century, that the saga had penetrated thither and was pretty well known there, 
the last half of that century. 
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Arricuz TV.—LANGLAND’S VISION OF PIERS PLOW. 
MAN.* 


THovuGH the Early English Text Society has existed but few 
years, it has already won the respect and gratitude of every 
man of letters who has been familiar with what it has tried 
to do, or has actually done. Unlike many of the book-clubs 
of Great Britain, which are practically nothing but associations 
for the suppression of knowledge, it has been throughout true 
to its original aim of making, as far as it could, the treasures 
of our early literature accessible to all. Its texts have been 
edited with scrupulous care, and furnished at the cheapest 
possible rate. With a single exception, every one of them 
is a@ monument of the disinterested exertion and earnest 
enthusiasm which have been, from the first, conspicu- 
ously manifest in the operations of the society; but in none 
of them have the nature and value of its work been more 
strikingly exhibited than in its editions of the poem, the 
title of which we have placed at the head of this Article. 

For the Vision of Piers Plowman, both as regards size and 
character, is unquestionably far the most important text which 
has as yet appeared under the auspices of the Society. Some 
of the other publications may be of equal value to the student 
of the English language; but no other can be said to have 
anything like the same value to the student of English 
literature, or of English history. There is no other which 
will convey to modern ears so vivid an impression of that 
peculiar method of alliterative versification which, once 
universal among our Teutonic forefathers, was swept away 
by the introduction of rhyme. There is no other which 
brings into so close and striking juxtaposition high thoughts 
and homely incidents, which treats, almost in one breath, of 
the profoundest problems which perplex the heart of man, 





* The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman. By WimiiamM LANG- 
LAND. The “ Whitaker” Text, or Text 0. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
Published for the Early English Text Society. Triibner & Co. London, 1873. 
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and the most trivial details which vulgarize his life. It is 
fortunate that a work, in some respects so unique, and in 
all respects so important, should have fallen into the hands 
of an editor both willing and competent to give it the atten- 
tion it deserved. Without disparaging in the least the un- 
selfish and unpaid labor which has been furnished by several 
scholars to the publications of the Early English Text Society, 
no single work that has hitherto appeared seems to us to 
exhibit anything like the amount of conscientious and intel- 
ligent care which has been bestowed upon this one, the most 
valuable of all. The simple bibliographical facts connected 
with it are impressive of themselves. The work was begun 
in 1866, and was completed, so far as regards the text, in 
1873. About forty manuscripts have been carefully examined. 
All of any value have been collated, and their variations of 
reading noted. It is a necessary consequence of work so 
thoroughly done, that a number of new facts have been brought 
to light; a number of previous conjectures have been made 
certainties; a number of false statements have received, for the 
fiftieth time, their quietus; but doubtless only to come to life 
again in those perennial fountains of error—school-histories of 
English literature. One blunder, in particular, which confounds 
Piers Plowman, the most important character seen in the visions, 
with the dreamer of the visions themselves, seems likely to live 
as long as the poem. The last to repeat it is Taine, whose 
admirable work is sometimes a singular illustration of how well 
an able man can write about matters of which he knows little 
or nothing. 

In regard to the poet himself, further investigations have 
added but little to the very little which we already knew. Still 
it has been made pretty certain that his Christian name was 
William, and not Robert, as generally given; and, on the whole, 
it is probable that the traditional surname of Langland is the 
trueone. But in regard to the poem itself our information is now 
rendered much more full and exact. It had been long known 
that the work existed in two forms; it was a conjecture, in an 
appendix to Price’s edition of Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, that another, and probably an earlier form, had been 
once in circulation. This conjecture, it has been Mr. Skeat’s 
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good fortune to prove a fact. It is now made certain that there 
were three different versions of the poem, and that the additions 
made to it in the two latter were the work of the author him- 
self. The original text, or text A, taken from the Vernon 
manuscript, in the Bodleian library at Oxford, appeared, under 
Mr. Skeat’s editorship, in 1867. It had never before been 
printed, and the date of its composition is assigned, on internal 
evidence, to the neighborhood of the year 1862. In 1868 the 
society published the second version, or text B, and in 1878 
the third, or text C. The additions made by the poet in these 
two last were not only great, but of great importance. How 
numerous they were, may be gathered from the fact, that while 
text A contains less than twenty-six hundred lines, the B and 
C texts each contains more than seven thousand. These two 
later versions differ from one another more in character and 
arrangement than they do in length, the third having only 
about two hundred lines more than the second. As the com- 
position of text C seems, from allusions contained in it, to belong 
pretty clearly to the close of the fourteenth century, there can 
be little hazard in asserting that the poem must have been 
looked upon by the author himself as the great work of his life, 
and that for a series of years it underwent, at his hands, a con- 
stant revision, which is of itself sufficient to explain most of the 
variations of the manuscripts. 

Up to a late period the second text, or text B, had been the 
only one about which much was generally known; and we 
are inclined to think that a comparison of it with the other two 
will convince most readers that it is the most perfect form of 
the poem, though in particular passages it may be inferior. Its 
composition must have been as late as 1377, for in it there are 
allusions to Richard II, who ascended the throne that year. 
It may not have been, and probably was not, as Mr. Skeats 
almost unqualifiedly asserts, much later than that; though 
after all, the argument drawn from the fact that the papal schism 
is not mentioned, can hardly be deemed a strong one, in view 
of the additional fact that this isnot mentioned in text C. The 
novelty of that event might indeed have worn off to men engaged 
in secular pursuits; it was too significant and momentous to 
escape the attention of a Christian poet, even after the lapse of 
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twenty years, had it entered into his original design to speak of 
it at all. However that may be, it is this text of the poem 
which has been most frequently printed. During the great 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, the minds of men 
were naturally directed to the earlier conflict which had taken 
place in the fourteenth, and a work inveighing with such bitter- 
ness, and such minuteness of detail, against the evil practices of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, was not likely to pass unnoticed. 
In particular, the famous prophecy in regard to the spoliation of 
the monasteries— 
Ac there shal come a kyng” and confesse you religiouses, 
And bete yow as the bible telleth: for brekynge of yowre reule, 
* * * * * * * 


And thanne shal the abbot of Abyndoun: and alle his issu for evere 
Have a knokke of a kynge and incurable the wounde— 





which had been so literally fulfilled, seemed to the devout 
spirits of that time to argue the existence of something more in 
the writer than mere poetic inspiration. The first printed 
edition of the poem was published in 1550, by Robert Crowley, 
and two, or perhaps three, impressions of it appeared that same 
year. Of one of these, a reprint was made in 1561 by Owen 
Rogers. During the sixteenth century the work was both well 
known and popular; but when, in the seventeenth, the Protes- 
tant sects had learned to hate one another more than they did 
the Roman Catholics, the interest in the poem died out, and 
does not seem to have been revived during the following cen- 
tury. It was not until 1842 that this particular version was 
again printed, and then under the supervision of Thomas 
Wright, an antiquary, who has been engaged in doing too many 
things to do any one of them very well. A second and revised 
edition of this appeared in 1856, in a cheaper form, in Jobn 
Russell Smith's Library of Old English Authors. The text is ex- 
cellent, but the notes are meagre, and the glossary very defective 
and unsatisfactory. Besides these, the third form of the poem 
was published in 1813 by the Rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker. 
It was got up in a very expensive manner, and was printed in 
black letter. At the bottom of every page was a paraphrase, 
which sometimes explained the meaning of the text, and some- 
times did not. Its size and costliness, added to the mistakes 
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made by its editor, prevented it from being ever much known 
save by name; and, indeed, it is perfectly safe to say that all 
previous texts are entirely superseded by those which have now 
been published under the supervision of Mr. Skeat. 

As a picture of the social and political condition of the 
times, the work is almost without a rival; and in this point of 
view it deserves far more attention than it has hitherto re. 
ceived. If about the life of the author little is known, there 
is no such uncertainty attaching to his character. His person- 
ality is prominent on every page of his production. The Puri- 
tans, as a sect, were not in existence. But there has never 
been a period when the Puritan element has not been a con- 
spicuous factor in English character, and a conspicuous agency 
in English history ; and in his seriousness, his earnestness, his 
lofty conception of personal righteousness, his aversion not 
simply to sin but toanything which might possibly lead to sin, 
and not unfrequently in his intolerance, Langland is a Puritan 
of the Puritans. The very term sad man—the serious or grave 
man—by which, in one or two places, he calls the righteous 
man, is of itself suggestive. This state of mind, while it 
sharpened his insight and added bitterness and point to his in- 
vective, gave without doubt an unnecessarily gloomy coloring 
to his views of things: but, fortunately for our knowledge, it 
had the effect of leading him to strengthen his statements by 
describing minutely the things themselves. There was no 
class in the community which was not to a greater or less ex- 
tent taken in hand by this worker for reform, in whom patriot- 
ism in the highest sense of the word was intensified by pro- 
found moral convictions and burning zeal for religion, pure and 
undefiled. It was, to be sure, against the clergy that the 
fiercest of his denunciations were levelled. The avarice and 
ambition of the secular priests; the simony which had turned 
the house of God into a den of thieves; the greed and glut 
tony of the monks; the idleness and dissoluteness of the men- 
dicant friars: all these were attacked with a violence, the effect 
of which was not lessened by the fact, made manifest in many 
places, that the poet still clung to the old faith, or at least had 
not put himself in opposition to it. But though he devoted 
his chief denunciation to the clergy, he did not confine himself 
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to them; and in reading his invective, it certainly affords some 
gratification to feel that if there is no good thing that is new, 
there is no bad thing that is not old. No sharper attack can 
be found in the whole poem than where Langland arraigns the 
dishonest practices which prevailed among the tradesmen of 
the time, the adulteration of liquors, the stretching of cloth so 
as to make ten or twelve yards amount to thirteen, the use of 
fraudulent weights and measures; and, it may be added, there 
‘js nothing which he says of the corruptions current about him, 
whether existing on a grand or a petty scale, in which he is not 
more than borne out by the accounts which his contemporary, 
Gower, gives in his Vox Clamantis. In these days, when “the 
fierce light” which the press causes to beat upon every form 
of fraud often leads us to fear that our own century surpasses 
all others in evil-doing, it must be confessed that it is some- 
what encouraging to find on trustworthy testimony that we are 
far from having the monopoly of the sin that is going; that, 
indeed, in corrupt practices, for which we have been disposed to 
claim for ourselves the merit of originality in the absence of 
any other kind of merit, we are nothing but humble imitators 
of past ages. It is no unreasonable inference that among the 
lost arts of ancient times may be included many kinds of 
fraudulent procedure which the rascality of modern times has 
not yet succeeded in reviving. 

Indeed, the Vision of Piers Plowman is in its general effect 
a melancholy book. It is a work such as might have been ex- 
pected to be produced by a man of great abilities, of lofty 
ideas of personal integrity and piety, of earnest love to his 
country, who, however, had so turned his thoughts to the con- 
sideration of those forces in society which tended to bring it to 
ruin, that he had nearly lost sight of the recuperative forces 
which were in active operation upon the other side. The state 
of mind caused by such warped views of the social problems 
which are ever working their own solution about us, is com- 
mon enough in every age: but in that age, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, it had become more general than in most. 
There was a wide-spread feeling that not only was the world 
wickeder than it had ever been, but that the day of its destruc- 
tion was at hand. From the point of view of that time the 
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sentiment was not altogether unwarrantable: for there had 
been much to sober and sadden men’s minds. For a large 
part of the century the curse of God had fallen upon western 
Europe in its heaviest form. Long-continued wars had deso- 
lated many of its fairest portions, had rendered recuperative 
industry impossible, had sent to early graves the most vigorous 
of the population. The frightful license of camps had largely 
demoralized society. Upon the heels of the desolation and 
woe thus wrought followed a still heavier calamity. What the 
sword had spared the plague came to devour. Three times 
did that terrible pestilence, immortalized by Boccacio, sweep 
through Europe and slay its tens of thousands, where war had 
slain its thousands. Under such circumstances it is no wonder, 
to men keenly sensitive to the evils crowding in on every side, 
with pictures of woe and death ever before their eyes, that 
every unusual event should seem the direct warning of the 
Almighty to a sinful world or a direct judgment upon it; that 
to them the mystic visions of the Apocalypse should become 
the most vivid of realities. The opening of the seven seals 
had been begun, the last age of the Church was drawing nigh. 
This feeling, which is found in Gower, which is conspicuously 
manifest in the writings of Wycliffe and his followers, from 
which Chaucer alone seems to be thoroughly free, shows itself 
to some extent in Langland; and at the time when the second 
of his versions appeared, the changes through which England 
had passed, and the condition in which he saw it, only strength- 
ened the melancholy forebodings to which he had given utter- 
ance fifteen years before. The reign of Edward III, which 
had opened so gloriously, had ended in disaster and gloom. 
The king, worn out physically and mentally, had lingered 
along to an old age, in the character of which there was noth- 
ing to excite respect, nothing indeed to preserve from the 
severest censure, save the irresponsibility that springs from 
irrationality. The Black Prince, the hope and pride of the 
people, had died in his prime. The government was alter- 
nately in the hands of warring factions, whose members may 
have been actuated by a desire to save their country, but who 
were certainly determined that it should be saved in their own 
particular way and by nobody but themselves. At this crisis 
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a boy of eleven years old mounted the throne. Then it was 
that Langland, with the words of the wisest of Israel’s mon- 
archs in his mouth, “ Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child,” took up again the poem once completed, and drew in 
detail that picture of the social, political, and religious condi- 
tion of the times, which in vividness and fullness is surpassed 
by no other work accessible to the student of English history. 
The events of war and peace, the rise and fall of parties, the 
particulars of battles or of treaties, can always be found re- 
corded in chronicles and State papers; but he who wishes to 
learn how the England of the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury thought and felt, how it lived and moved, can find what 
he desires to know best, and perhaps only, in the writings of 
Langland, Gower, and Chaucer. 

Yet it must be said that it is only in the first half of the 
poem that this particular kind of importance attaches to the 
work. The latter part is to a great extent taken up with relig- 
ious dissertations and discussions, which doubtless had a living 
interest to the men of that day. But controversy on theologi- 
cal topics has in modern times so shifted its ground, that 
much of the long-drawn allegory contained in the poem is apt 
to grow wearisome to a generation which does not need to be 
told that holy living is more essential to salvation than a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. True, from the very design of 
the work, questions connected with religion were given the 
chief place; but in the former half, the half which was first 
composed, they are much more largely intermingled with ref- 
erences to the social and political condition of the times. In- 
deed, one could not easily be discussed without more or less of 
allusion to the other. The number of manuscripts still exist- 
ing show conclusively how great must have been the popu- 
larity of the poem; and this popularity is of itself a sufficient 
proof of the extent to which religious questions had become 
the common subjects of thought and discourse during the lat- 
ter half of the fourteenth century. In particular, Langland 
makes perfectly clear a point which the writings of his greater 
contemporary, Chaucer, often suggest. In that age, the reac. 
tion against the Roman Catholic faith in some cases resulted, as 
it has so often since, not in leading men to have a reformed 
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faith, but in leading them to have no faith at all. This was 
especially true among the higher classes. They passed not 
from Popery to Protestantism, but from Popery to infidelity, 
No close student of Chaucer can fail to notice the tone of 
skepticism that pervades his writings; the cautiously-conveyed 
contempt for ecclesiastical threatenings ; the half-drawn infer. 
ences from or satirical allusions to dogmas then deeply 
cherished ; the half-hinted avowal of disbelief as to any know- 
ledge of the future state, in such lines as these : 


His spiryt chaungede hous, and wente ther, 

As I cam nevere, I can nat tellen wher. 
Therfore I stynte, I nam no dyvynistre ; 

Of soules fynde I not in this registre, 

Ne mene list thilke opynyouns to telle 

Of hem, though that thei writen wher they dwelle. 


If this be observable in the writings of a man upon 
whose mind all questions connected with life and destiny 
rested lightly, much more must it have been true of many 
who, while not sharing in the doctrines of Wycliffe, shared 
yet in his disgust at the abuses which were perpetrated and 


the absurdities which were taught in the name of religion. 
Naturally, the same dark questions, which have always 
perplexed the minds of men, were lifted into prominence. 
Here what can only be inferred from Chaucer is directly stated 
by Langland. He declares with great bitterness that noble- 
men, sitting at their tables, discuss religious topics just as if 
they were clergymen, asking why the serpent was permitted to 
deceive our first parents, what justice there was in making men 
now living perish for Adam’s sin, and by this sort of talk lead- 
ing those who listened into disbelief. In another passage he 
says it was a custom of some to discuss religious topics at meal 
times, and in particular to speak contemptuously of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. It does not follow, from such passages, 
that the reaction in the direction here indicated had been great: 
it is clear that it amounted to enough to excite the indignation 
and alarm of men of fervent faith. 

It may be thought strange that a work so striking and so in- 
valuable, not merely to the man of letters but to the historian, 
should have fallen into so much neglect. But after all, the 
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causes of this are not far to seek. They exist partly in the 
nature of the poet’s views, partly in the nature of the methods 
by which he gave them utterance. In morbid feeling, no matter 
how powerfully expressed, there is never any vital element of 
perpetuity. But besides this, there are in the poem certain 
defects which impair its value as a work of art. It is nota 
single vision, but a series of visions, and these, though in some 
measure bound together by the unity of a common interest, are 
in most respects entirely independent of one another. More- 
over, it is an allegory; and though allegory was a most popu- 
lar species of composition to our forefathers, it is to modern 
ears inexpressibly tiresome. Not all the wealth of imagery 
and sweetness of versification found in the Fairy Queen have 
been able to save Spenser’s great work from being so tedious to 
the large majority of even cultivated men, that few ever suc- 
ceed in reading it through. And in the Vision of Piers Plow- 
man the allegory is not simply the form in which the poem as 
a whole is cast, but is frequently carried out into particulars, 
the details of which almost border on the grotesque. A strik- 
ing illustration of this can be found in Passus xix (Text B; 
Passus xxii, Text C), in which Grace, or the Holy Spirit, con- 
stitutes Piers his plowman, and furnishes him with an outfit, of 
which the following verses describe a part: 


Grace gave Piers a teme * foure gret oxen; 

That on was Luke, a large beste « and a lowe-chered, 

And marke, and mathew the thrydde - myghty bestes bothe, 

And joigned to hem one Johan * most gentil of alle, 

The prys nete of Piers plow * passyng alle other. 

And Grace gave Pieres - of his goodnesse, foure stottis, 

Al that his oxen eryed - they to harwe after. 

On highte Austyne « and Ambrose another, 

Gregori the grete clerke ‘ and Jerome the gode ; 

Thise foure, the feithe to teche « folweth Pieres teme, 

And harwed in an handwhile - al holy scripture, 

With two harwes that thei hadde - and olde and a newe. 
Id est, vetus testamentwm et novwm. 


But, after all, the chief hindrance to its popularity, even in 
the most restricted sense of that word, lies in the language 
itself, It seems to us that Mr. Skeat underrates the obscurity 
of the phraseology, and that on this point his own familiarity 
with the poem has had the tendency to warp his judgment 
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Certain it is that the ancient alliterative verse had peculiar 
difficulties in its very nature. The necessity always existed of 
finding a number of words beginning with the same letter; it 
was often an unavoidable consequence that to accomplish this, 
the writer was obliged to resort to expressions little known, 
The frequent appearance of terms used only once, twice, or 
three times in all, is one of the most formidable obstacles to 
the thorough comprehension of Anglo-Saxon poetry; and we 
are confident that it will turn out a far harder task to the 
ordinary student to master Langland’s vocabulary than that of 
his contemporary, Chaucer. Certainly the very prevalent im- 
pression, that a far greater number of words of Romanic origin 
is proportionately employed by the latter is very wide of the 
truth ; though this is an impression for which scholars of some 
repute are themselves responsible. Mr. Wright, in his intro- 
duction to the Harleian manuscript of the Canterbury Tales, 
took occasion to contrast the two poets in this respect, and 
asserted that Langland, as more particularly representing the 
feelings of the people, had fewer French words than Chaucer. 
How any one could have come to such a conclusion after 
having edited the leading works of both authors, is very 
strange; that is, if anything which a careless man says or does 
can be considered strange. The incorrectness of the statement 
is apparent on even the slightest examination. In fact, Lang- 
land introduced or rather employed foreign words with an 
indifference, not to say recklessness, which must have made 
life a burden to the purists of that time, if any such there 
were. Lines like these can be found on almost every page: 


And that is the professioun appertly - that appendeth for Knyghtes. 


And portatyf and persant - as the poynt of a nedle. 


In marchandise is no mede * I may it wel avowe; 
It is a permutacioun apertly - a penyworth for an othre. 


But not to speak of passages like these, this poet of the 
common people, as he is called, actually terms a daughter a 
file, a cave a spelonke, a feast a maungerie, and uses many other 
words which are not only never heard in our period, but have 
never been common in any period of English speech. When 
one considers that such conduct as this would now embitter 
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the lives of many excellent men, and bring grief and discord 
into many happy homes, one cannot feel too grateful that 
this poet belonged to the fourteenth century and not to the 
nineteenth. 

A fourth part is still to follow, and in it will be contained 
the glossary. That it will be as complete and as satisfactory 
in the explanation of terms as the present state of our know- 
ledge will permit, there need be no fear, But as the remoter 
primitives and alliances of words are of no particular interest 
or value in such a vocabulary, let us hope that it will be 
deformed as little as possible by the adoption of the vagaries of 
Wedgwood. This is, perhaps, an ungracious thing to say, 
under the circumstances; but we cannot forget that in the 
introduction to his most excellent school edition of the Pro- 
logue and first seven Passus of this poem, Mr. Skeat has com- 
mitted himself to the assertion that by far the best work on 
derivation is Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionary. If this is 
a view generally entertained in England—which we do not 
believe—it is certainly confined to that country. Still any 
error of judgment on a point which in this work is of com- 
paratively trivial importance, ought not to prevent our 
acknowledging in the fullest and frankest manner the debt of 
gratitude which every student of our tongue owes to the pres- 
ent editor for the labor, learning, and ability displayed in 
furnishing for the first time complete and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory texts of one of the great classics of our early literature. 





Zwingli’s Theology. 


Artictze V.—ZWINGLIS THEOLOGY. 


Uric ZWINGLI (1484-1531) repesents the first stage of the 
Reformed Church in Switzerland. He began what Calvin and 
others completed. He died in the prime of life, a patriot and 
martyr, on the battle-field, when his work seemed to be but half 
done. His importance is historical rather than doctrinal. He 
was the most clear-headed and liberal among the reformers, but 
lacked the genius, depth, and vigor of Luther and Calvin. 
He held opinions on the sacraments, original sin (as a disorder 
rather than a state of guilt), and on the salvation of all infants 
(unbaptized as well as baptized) and the nobler heathen, which 
then appeared radical, dangerous, and profane. He could 
conceive of a broad and free Christian union, consistent with 
doctrinal differences and denominational distinctions. He was 
a patriotic republican, frank, honorable, incorruptible, cheerful, 
courteous, and affable. He took an active part in all the 
public affairs of Switzerland, and labored to free it from foreign 
influence, misgovernment, and immorality. He began at Kin- 
siedeln (1516), and more effectively at Zurich (1519), to preach 
Christ from the pure fountain of the New Testament, and to set 
him forth as the only Mediator and all-sufficient Saviour. Then 
followed his attacks upon the corruptions of Rome, and the 
Reformation was introduced step by step in Zurich, where he 
exercised a controlling influence, and in the greater part of 
German Switzerland, until its progress was suddenly checked 
by the catastrophe at Cappel, 1531. 


ZwiINnGii AND LUTHER. 


Zwingli was scarcely two months younger than Luther, who 
survived him fifteen years. Both were educated and ordained in 
the Roman Church, and became innocently and providentially 
reformers of that Church. Both were men of strong mind, 
heroic character, fervent piety, and commanding influence over 
the people. Both were good scholars, great divines, and fond 
of poetry and music. Both labored independently for the same 
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great cause of evangelical Protestantism—the one on a smaller, 
the other on a larger field. But their endowment, training, and 
conversion were different. Zwingli had less prejudice, more 
practical common-sense, clear discrimination, sober judgment, 
self-control, courtesy, and polish—lLuther more productive 
genius, poetic imagination, overpowering eloquence, mystic 
depth, fire, and passion ; and was in every way a richer and stron- 
ger, though rougher and wilder nature. Zwingli’s eyes were 
opened by the reading of the Greek Testament, which he care- 
fully copied with his own hand, and the humanistic learning of 
his friend Erasmus; while Luther passed through the ascetic 
struggles of monastic life, till he found peace of conscience in 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone. Zwingli broke 
more rapidly and more radically with the Roman Church than 
Luther. He boldly abolished all doctrines and usages not taught 
in the Scriptures ; Luther piously retained what was not clearly 
forbidden. He aimed at a reformation of government and 
discipline as well as theology ; Luther confined himself to such 
changes as were directly connected with doctrine. He was a 
Swiss and a republican; Luther, a German and a monarchist. 
He was a statesman as well as a theologian ; Luther kept aloof 
from all political complications, and preached the doctrine of 
passive obedience to established authority. They met but once 
in this world, and then as antagonists, at Marburg, two years 
before Zwingli’s death. They could not but respect each other 
personally, though Luther approached the Swiss with the 
strongest perjudice, looking upon him as a fanatic and semi- 
infidel. They came to an agreemeut on every article of faith 
except the real presence in the Eucharist. Zwingli proposed, 
with tears, peace and union, notwithstanding this difference, 
but Luther refused the hand of Christian fellowship, because he 
made doctrinal agreement the boundary-line of brotherhood. 


Tue Rowe or Farrs. 


Zwingli’s theological system was never fully matured. Nev- 
ertheless, it contains in germ the main features of the Reformed 
Creed, and in several respects it was in advance of the six- 
teenth century, and anticipated modern opinions. We present 
it here in its leading features. 
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1. Zwingli begins with the objective (or formal) principle of 
Protestantism, namely, the exclusive and absolute authority of 
the Bible in all matters of Christian faith and practice. The 
Reformed Confessions do the same; while the Lutheran Con- 
fessions start with the subjective (or material) principle of 
justification by faith alone, and make this “ the article of the 
standing and falling Church.” This difference, however, is more 
a matter of logical order and relative importance. Word and 
faith are inseparable and proceed from the same Holy Spirit. 
In both denominations a living faith in Christ is the first and 
last principle. Without this faith the Bible may be esteemed 
as the best book, but not as the inspired word of God and rule 
of faith. 


Tue Docrrine oF PREDESTINATION. 


2. Zwingli teaches the doctrine of unconditional election or 
predestination to salvation (constitutio de beandis, as he defines 
it,) and finds in it the ultimate ground of our justification and 
salvation ; faith being only the organ of appropriation. God is 
the infinite being of beings, in whom and through whom all other 
beings exist; the supreme cause, including as dependent organs 
the finite or middle causes; the infinite and only good (Luke 
xviii, 18), and every thing else is good (Gen. i, 31) only through 
and in him. Itis a fundamental canon that God by his provi- 
dence, or perpetual and unchangeable rule and administration, 
controls and disposes all events, the will and the action; other- 
wise he would not be omnipotent and omnipresent. There 
can be no accident. The fall, with its consequences, likewise 
comes under his foreknowledge and fore-ordination, which can 
be as little separated as intellect and will. But God's agency in 
respect to sin is free from sin, since he is not bound by law, 
and has no bad motive or affection; so the magistrate may take 
a man’s life without committing murder. But only those who 
hear the Gospel and reject it in unbelief are fore-ordained to 
eternal punishment. Of those without the reach of Christian 
doctrine wecan not judge, as we know not their relation to elec- 
tion. There may be and are elect persons among the heathen ; 
and the fate of Socrates and Seneca is no doubt better than that 


of many popes. 
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Zwingli, however, dwells mainly on the positive aspect of 
God's providence—the election to salvation. Election, he 
teaches, is free and independent. It does not follow faith, 
but precedes it. It embraces also infants. We are elected in 
order that we may believe in Christ and be holy. Hence it 
is preposterous to charge the doctrine with a dangerous ten- 
dency to carnal security and immorality. 

Zwingli preached this doctrine during the Conference with 
the Lutherans at Marburg in 1529, and elaborated it afterwards, 
at the request of Landgrave Philip of Hesse, in a tract, De Provi- 
dentia. It was afterwards more fully and clearly developed by 
the powerful intellect of Calvin, who made it the prominent 
pillar of his theology, and impressed it upon the majority of 
the Reformed Confessions, although several of them simply 
teach a free election to salvation, without saying a word of the 
decree of reprobation. 

On this subject there was no controversy among the early 
Reformers. They were all Augustinians. Luther heard 
Zwingli's sermon on Providence in Marburg, and made no 
objection to it, except that he quoted Greek and Hebrew in the 
pulpit. He had expressed himself much more strongly on the 
subject in his famous book against Erasmus (1525). There 
was, however, this difference, that Luther, like Augustine, 
from his denial of the freedom of the human will, was driven 
to the doctrine of absolute predestination, as a logical conse- 
quence; while Zwingli, and still more Calvin, started from the 
absolute sovereignty of God, and inferred from it the depend- 
ence of the human will; yet all of them were controlled by 
their strong sense of sin and free grace much more than by 
speculative principles. The Lutheran Church afterwards 
dropped the theological inference in part—namely, the decree 
of reprobation—and taught instead the universality of the offer 
of saving grace; but she retained the anthropological premise of 
total depravity and inability, and also the doctrine of a free 
election of the saints, or predestination to salvation ; and this 
after all is the chief point in the Calvinistic system, and the only 
one which is made the subject of popular instruction. In the 
Lutheran Church, moreover, the election theory is moderated 
by the sacramental principle of baptismal regeneration (as was 
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still more the case with Augustine), while in the Reformed 
Church the doctrine of election controls and modifies the sacra- 
mental principle, so that the efficacy of baptism is made to 
depend upon the preceding election. 


Tue SACRAMENTS. 


8. The most original and prominent doctrine of Zwingli is 
that of the sacraments, and especially of the Lord’s Supper. 

He adopts the general definition that the sacrament is the 
visible sign of an invisible grace, but draws a sharp distinction 
between the sacramental sign (signum) and the thing signified 
(res sacramenti), and allows no necessary and internal connec- 
tion between them. The baptism by water may take place 
without the baptism of the Spirit (as in the case of Ananias 
and Simon Magus), and the baptism by the Spirit, or regenera- 
tion, without the baptism by water (for the apostles received 
only John’s baptism ; the penitent thief was not baptized at all, 
and Cornelius was baptized after regeneration). Communion 
with Christ is not confined to the Lord’s Supper, neither do all 
who partake of this ordinance really commune with Christ. 
The Spirit of God is free and independent of all outward cere- 
monies and observances. 

As to the effect of the sacraments, Zwingli rejects the whole 
scholastic theory of the opus operatum, and makes faith the 
necessary medium of sacramental efficacy. He differs here not 
only from the Romish, but also from the Lutheran theory. He 
regards the sacraments only as signs and seals, and not strictly 
as means or instrumentalities of grace, except in so far as they 
strengthen it, They do not originate and confer grace, but pre- 
suppose it, and set it forth to our senses, and confirm it to our 
faith. As circumcision sealed the righteousness of the faith of 
Abraham, which he had before in a state of uncircumcision 
(Rom. iv, 11), so baptism seals the remission of sin by the 
cleansing blood of Christ, and our incorporation in Christ by 
faith, which is produced by the Holy Spirit. In infant baptism 
(which he strongly defended against the Anabaptists, not in- 
deed as necessary to salvation, but as proper and expedient), 
we have the divine promise which extends to the offspring, and 
the profession of the faith of the parents with their pledge to 
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bring up their children in the same. The Lord’s Supper signi- 
fies and seals the fact that Christ died for us and shed his blood 
for our sins, that he is ours and we are his, and that we are par- 
takers of all his benefits. Zwingli compares the sacrament also 
to a wedding-ring which seals the marriage union. 

He fully admits, however, that the sacraments are divinely 
instituted and necessary for our twofold constitution ; that they 
are significant and efficacious, not empty, signs; that they aid 
and strengthen our faith (“auailium opemque adferunt fidei””’), 
and so far confer spiritual blessing through the medium of 
appropriating faith. In this wider sense they may be called 
means of grace. He also gives them the character of public 
testimonies, by which we openly profess our faith before God 
and the world, pledge our obedience to him, and express our 
gratitude for mercies received. Hence the name eucharist, or 
gratarium actio. 

Tue Lorp’s SuppEr. 


Concerning the Lord’s Supper, Zwingli teaches, in opposition 
to the Romish mass, that it is a commemoration, not a repetition, 
of the atoning sacrifice of Christ, who offered himself once for 
all time, and can not be offered by any other; that bread and 
wine signify or represent, but are not really, the broken body 
and shed blood of our Lord ; that he is present only according 
to his divine nature and by his Spirit to the eye of faith (fidet 
contemplatione), but not according to his human nature, which 
isin heaven at the right hand of God, and can not be present 
every where or in many places at the same time; that to eat 
his flesh and to drink his blvod isa spiritual manducation, or the 
same as to believe in him (John vi), and no physical mandu- 
cation by mouth and teeth, which, even if it were possible, 
would be useless and unworthy, and would establish two ways 
of salvation—one by faith, the other by literal eating in the 
sacrament; finally, that the blessing of the ordinance consists 
in a renewed application of the benefits of the atonement by 
the worthy or believing communicants, while the unworthy 
receive only the outward signs to their own judgment. 

He therefore rejects every form of a local or corporeal presence, 
whether by transubstantiation, impanation, or consubstantiation, 
as contrary to the Bible, to the nature of faith, and to sound 
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reason. He supports the figurative interpretation of the words 
of institution by a large number of passages, where Christ is 
said to be the door, the lamb, the rock, the vine, ete. ; also by 
such passages as Gen. xli, 26, 27 (the seven good kine are seven 
years), Matt. xiii, 831-87 (the field 7s the world; the tares are 
the children of the wicked one; the reapers are the angels), and 
especially Luke xxii, 20; 1 Cor. xi, 25 (the cup is the New 
Testament in my blood). He proves the local absence of 
Christ's body by the fact of his ascension to heaven, his future 
visible return to judgment, and by such passages as: “I go to 
prepare a place for you;” “ The poor you have always with you, 
but me you have not always;” “I go to my Father;” “The 
heaven must receive him until the times of restitution of all 
things.” He also points out the inconsistency of Luther in 
maintaining the literal presence of Christ in the sacrament, and 
yet refusing the adoration; for wherever Christ is he must be 
adored. 

I add his last words on the subject from the Confession sent 
to King Francis I. shortly before his death: “ We believe that 
Christ is truly present in the Lord’s Supper; yea, we believe 
that there is no communion without the presence of Christ. 
This is the proof: ‘“ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them” (Matt. xviii, 20). 
How much more is he present where the whole congregation is 
assembled to his honor! But that his body is literally eaten is 
far from the truth and the nature of faith. It is contrary to 
the truth, because he himself says: “I am no more in the 
world” (John xvii, 11), and “ The flesh profiteth nothing” (John 
vi, 68), that is to eat, as the Jews then believed and the Papists 
still believe. It is contrary to the nature of faith (I mean the 
holy and true faith), because faith embraces love, fear of God, 
and reverence, which abhor such carnal and gross eating, as 
much as any one would shrink from eating his beloved son. . . . 
We believe that the true body of Christ is eaten in the 
communion in a sacramental and spiritual manner by the 
religious, believing, and pious heart (as also St. Chrysostom 
taught). And this is in brief the substance of what we 
maintain in this controversy, and what not we, but the truth 
itself teaches.” To this he adds the communion service, which 
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he introduced in Zurich, that his Majesty may see how devoutly 
the sacrament is celebrated there in accordance with the insti- 
tution of Christ. This service is much more liturgical than 
the later Calvinistic formulas, and includes the “Gloria in 
Excelsis,” the Apostles’ Creed, and responses. 

Closely connected wite the eucharistic controversy are certain 
Christological differences concerning the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and the communicatio idiomatum, which we have no room 
to discuss here. 

Zwingli’s doctrine of the Eucharist is unquestionably the 
simplest, clearest, and most intelligible theory. It removes the 
supernatural mystery from the ordinance, and presents no 
obstacles to the understanding. Exegetically, it is admissible, 
and advocated even by some of the ablest Lutheran commen- 
tators (as Meyer), who freely concede that the literal interpre- 
tation of the words of institution, to which Luther appealed 
first and last against the arguments of Zwingli, is impossible, 
or if consistently carried out, must lead to the Romish dogma. 
Philosophically and dogmatically, it labors under none of the 
difficulties of transubstantiation and consubstantiation, both of 
which imply the simultaneous multipresence of a corporeal 
substance, and a physical manducation of Christ’s crucified 
body and blood—in direct contradiction to the essential proper- 
ties of a body, and the testimony of four of our senses. It has 
been adopted by the Arminians, and it extensively prevails at 
present even among orthodox Protestants of all denominations, 
especially in England, Scotland, and America. 

Zwingli is no doubt right in his protest against every form, 
however refined and subtle, of the old Capernaitic conception 
of a carnal presence and carnal appropriation. (John vi, 63.) 
He is also right in his positive assertion that the holy com- 
munion is a commemoration of the all-sufficient sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross, and a spiritual feeding on Christ by faith. 
But he falls short of the whole truth; he does not do justice to 
the strong language of our Lord, especially in John vi, 58-58, 
concerning the eating of the flesh of the Son of Man (whether 
this be referred directly or indirectly to the Lord’s Supper, or 
not). After all deduction of carnal misconceptions, there re- 
mains the mystery of a vital union of the believer with the 
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whole Christ, including his hwmanity, viewed not, indeed, as 
material substance, but as a principle of life and power. 

This Calvin felt. Hence he endeavored to find a via media 
between Zwingli and Luther, and assumed, besides the admit- 
ted real presence of the Divine Lord, a dynamic presence and 
influence of his glorified and ever-living humanity,.and an 
actual communication of its life-giving power (not the matter 
of the body and blood) by the Holy Ghost to the worthy com- 
municant through the medium of faith—as the sun is in the 
heavens, and yet with his light and heat everywhere present 
on earth. This theory passed substantially into the most 
authoritative confessions of the sixteenth century, and must 
therefore be regarded as the orthodox doctrine of the Reformed 
Church. 

OriermnaL Sry. 


On three other points—namely, original sin, the salvation of 
infants, and the salvation of the heathen—Zwingli had peculiar 
views, which were in advance of his age, and gave great 
offense to some of his friends as well as to Luther, but were 
afterwards adopted by the Arminians. 

4. The Reformation was born of an intense conviction of 
the sinfulness of man and the absolute need of a radical regen- 
eration. Zwingli makes no exception, and describes the cor- 
ruption and slavery of the natural man almost as strongly as 
Luther, although he never passed through such terrors of con- 
science as the monk in Erfurt, nor had he such hand-to-hand 
fights with the devil. He derives sin from the fall of Adam, 
brought about by the instigation of the devil, and finds its 
essence in selfishness as opposed to the love of God. He goes 
beyond the Augustinian infralapsarianism, which seems to con- 
dition the eternal counsel of God by the first self-determination 
of man, and he boldly takes the supralapsarian position that 
God not only foresaw, but foreordained the fall, together with 
the redemption, that is, as a means to an end, or as the nega- 
tive condition for the revelation of the plan of salvation. He 
fully admits the distinction between original or hereditary sin 
and actual transgression, but he describes the former as a 
moral disease, or natural defect, rather than punishable sin and 
guilt. It is a miserable condition (conditio misera). He com- 
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pares it to the misfortune of one born in slavery. But if not 
sin in the proper sense of the term, it is an inclination or pro- 
pensity to sin ( propensio ad peccandum), and the fruitful germ 
of sin, which will surely develop itself in actual transgression. 
Thus the young wolf is a rapacious animal before he actually 
tears the sheep. 

InFant Satvation. 


5. Zwingli was the first to emancipate the salvation of children 
dying in infancy from the traditional condition of water-baptism, 
and to extend it beyond the boundaries of the visible Church. 
This is a matter of very great interest, since the unbaptized 
children far outnumber the baptized, and constitute nearly one- 
half of the race. , 

He teaches repeatedly that all elect children are saved 
whether baptized or not, whether of Christian or heathen 
parentage, not on the ground of their innocence (which would 
be Pelagian), but on the ground of Christ’s atonement. He is 
inclined to the belief that all children dying in infancy belong 
to the elect; their early death being a token of God’s mercy, 
and hence of their election. A part of the elect are led to sal- 
vation by a holy life, another part by an early death. The 
children of Christian parents belong to the Church, and it would 
be “impious” to condemn them. But from the parallel be- 
tween the first and the second Adam, he infers that all children 
are saved from the ruin of sin, else what Paul says would not 
be true, that “‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive” (1 Cor. xv, 22). Atall events, it is wrong to con- 
demn the children of the heathen, both on account of the 
restoration of Christ and of the eternal election of God, which 
precedes faith, and produces faith in due time; hence the 
absence of faith in children is no ground for their condemna- 
tion. As he believed in the salvation of many adult heathen, 
he had the less difficulty in believing that heathen children are 
saved ; for they have not yet committed actual trangression, 
and of hereditary sin they have been redeemed by Christ. We 
have therefore much greater certainty of the salvation of de- 
parted infants than of any adults. 

This view was a bold step beyond the traditional orthodoxy. 
The Roman Catholic Church, in keeping with her doctrine of 
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original sin and guilt, and the necessity of water-baptism for 
salvation (based upon Mark xvi, 16, and John iii, 5), teaches 
the salvation of all baptized and the condemnation of all unbap- 
tized children ; assigning the latter to the limbus infantum on the 
border of hell, where they suffer the mildest kind of punish- 
ment, namely, the negative penalty of loss (pana damni or 
carentia beatifice visionis), but not the positive pain of feeling 
(pena sensus). St. Augustine first clearly introduced this 
wholesale exclusion of all unbaptized infants from heaven— 
though Christ expressly says that to children emphatically be- 
longs the kingdom of heaven. He ought consistently to have 
made the salvation of infants, like that of adults, depend upon 
their election; but the churchly and sacramental principle 
checked and moderated his predestination theory, and his 
Christian heart induced him to reduce the damnation of the 
millions of unbaptized infants in consequence of Adam’s sin to 
the mildest degree of punishment. Inasmuch as he did not 
extend election beyond the boundaries of the Catholic Church 
(although he could not help seeing the significance of such holy 
outsiders as Melchizedek and Job under the Old dispensation), 
he secured at least, by his high view of the regenerative 
efficacy of baptism, the salvation of all baptized infants dying 
in infancy. To harmonize this view with his system, he must 
have counted them all among the elect. 

The Lutheran Creed retains substantially the Catholic view 
of baptismal regeneration, and hence limits infant salvation to 
those who enjoy this means of grace ; allowing, however, some 
exceptions, at least within the sphere of the Christian Church, 
and making the damnation of unbaptized infants as mild as the 
case will permit. At present, however, there is scarcely a 
Lutheran divine of weight who would be willing to confine 
salvation to baptized infants. 

The Reformed Church teaches the salvation of all elect in- 
fants dying in infancy, whether baptized or not, and assumes 
that they are regenerated before their death, which, according 
to Calvinistic principles, is possible without water-baptism. 
The second Scotch Confession, of 1580, expressly rejects, 
among other errors of popery, “the cruel judgment against 
infants departing without the sacrament.” Beyond this the 
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Confessions do not go, and leave the mysterious subject to 
private opinion. Some of the older and more rigid Calvinistic 
divines of the supralapsarian type carried the distinction be- 
tween the elect and the reprobate into the infant world, though 
always securing salvation to the offspring of Christian parents, 
on the ground of inherited Church membership before and 
independent of the baptismal ratification; while others more 
wisely and charitably kept silence, or left the non-elect infants 
—if there are such, which nobody knows—to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. But we may still go a step further, within 
the strict limits of the Reformed Creed, and maintain, asa 
pious opinion, that all departed infants belong to the number 
of the elect. Their early removal from a world of sin and 
temptation may be taken as an indication of God’s special 
favor. From this it would follow that the majority of the 
human race will be saved. The very doctrine of election, 
which is unlimitable and free of all ordinary means, at all 
events widens the possibility and strengthens the probability 
of general infant salvation ; while those Churches which hold 
to the necessity of baptismal regeneration must either consist- 
ently exclude from heaven all unbaptized infants (even those 
of Christian Baptists and Quakers), or, yielding to the instinct 
of Christian charity, they must make exceptions so innumeia- 
ble that these would become, in fact, the rule, and overthrow 
the principle altogether. 

In the seventeenth century the Arminians resumed the posi- 
tion of Zwingli, and with their mild theory of original sin 
(which they do not regard as responsible and punishable be- 
fore and independent of actual transgression), they could con- 
sistently teach the general salvation of infants. The Metho- 
dists and Baptists adopted the same view. Even in the strictly 
Calvinistic churches it made steady progress, and is now 
silently or openly held by nearly all Reformed divines. 

Whether consistent or not, the doctrine of infant damnation 
is certainly cruel and revolting to every nobler and better feel- 
ing of our nature. It cannot be charged upon the Bible ex- 
cept by logical inference from a few passages (John iii, 5; 
Mark xvi, 16; Rom. v, 12), which admit of a different inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, the general salvation of infants, 
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though not expressly taught, is far more consistent with the 
love of God, the genius of Christianity, and the spirit and con- 
duct of him who shed his precious blood for all ages of man- 
kind, who held up little children to his own disciples as models 
of simplicity and trustfulness, and took them to his bosom, 
blessing them, and saying (unconditionally and before Chris. 
tian baptism did exist), “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
and “ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God asa 
little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.” 


SALVATION OF THE HEATHEN. 


6. Salvation of adult heathen. This is a still darker problem. 

Before Zwingli it was the universal opinion that there can be 
no salvation outside of the visible Church (extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus). Dante, the poet of medisval Catholicism, assigns even 
Homer, Aristotle, Virgil, to hell, which bears the terrible in- 
scription— 
“ Let those who enter in dismiss all hope.” 
But the Swiss Reformer repeatedly expressed his conviction, 
to which he adhered to the last, that God had his elect among 
the Gentiles as well as the Jews, and that, together with the 
saints of the Old Testament from the redeemed Adam down to 
John the Baptist, we may expect to find in heaven also such 
sages as Socrates, Plato, Aristides, Pindar, Numa, Cato, Scipio, 
Seneca ; in short, every good and holy man and faithful soul 
from the beginning of the world to the end.* 





* His last and fullest utterance on this subject occurs towards the close of his 
Expositio Ohr. Fidei, where, speaking of eternal life, he thus addresses the French 
king: “ Deinde sperandum est tibi visurum esse sanctorum, prudentium, fidelium, 
canstantium, fortium, virtuosorum omnium, quicunque a condito mundo fuerunt, 
sodalitatem, coetum et contubernium. Hic duos Adam, redemptum ac Redemp- 
torem: hic Abelum, Enochum, Noam, Abrahamum, Isaacum, Jacobum, Judam, 
Mosen, Josuam, Gedeonem, Samuelem, Pinhen, Heliam, Heliseum, Isaiam, ac 
deiparam Virginem de qua ille precinuit, Davidem, Ezekiam, Josiam, Baptistam, 
Petrum, Paulum: hic HerouLem, Taeseum, SocRATEM, ARISTIDEM, ANTIGONUM, 
Numam, CaMILLUM, Catones, Sorpiongs: hic Ludovichum pium antecessoresque 
tuos Ludovicos, Philippos, Pipinnos, et quotquot in fide hinc migrarunt maiores 
tuos yidebis. Et summatim, non fuit vir bonus, non erit mens sancta, non est 
fidelis anima, ab ipso mundi exordio usque ad eius consummationem, quem non sis 
isthic cum Deo visurus. Quo spectaculo quid letius, quid amnceius, quid denique 
honorificentius vel cogitari poterit? Aut quo iustius omnes animi vires intendi- 
mus quam ad huiuscemodj vite lucrum?” Similar passages occur in his Epistles, 
Commentaries, and tract on Providenge, 
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For this liberality he was severely censured. The great and 
Luther was horrified at the idea that even “the godless 
Numa” (!) should be saved, and thought that it falsified the 
whole gospel, without which there can be no salvation.* 
Zwingli, notwithstanding his abhorrence of heathen idolatry 
and every relic of paganism in worship, retained, from his clas- 
sical training in the school of Erasmus, a great admiration for 
the wisdom and the manly virtues of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and was somewhat unguarded in his mode of expres- 
sion. But he had no idea of sending any one to heaven without 
the atonement, although he does not state when and how it was 
applied to those who died before the incarnation. In his mind 
the eternal election was inseparably connected with the plan of 
the Christian redemption. He probably assumed an unconscious 
Christianity among the better heathen, and a secret work of 
grace in their hearts, which enabled them to exercise a general 
faith in God and to strive after good works. (Comp. Rom. ii, 7, 
10, 14, 15.) All truth, he says, proceeds from the Spirit of 
God. He might have appealed to Justin Martyr and other 
ancient fathers, who traced all that was true and good among 
the Greek philosophers and poets to the working of the Logos 
before his incarnation. (John i, 5, 10).¢ 





*“ Hoc si verum est, totum evangelium falsum est.” Luther denied the possi- 
bility of salvation outside of the Christian Church. In his Catech. Major, Pars TI, 
Art. III (ed. Rechenb., p. 503, ed. Miiller, p. 460), he says: “ Quicunque extra 
Christianitatem (ausser der Christenheit) sunt, sive Gentiles sive Turce sive Judai 
sut falsi etiam Christiani et hypocrite, quanquam unum tantum et verum Deum 
esse credant et invocent (ob sie gleich nur Einen wahrhaftigen Gott glauben und 
anbeten,) neque tamen certum habent, quo erga eos animatus sit animo, neque 
quidquam favoris aut gratis de Deo sibi polliceri audent et possunt, quaamobrem 
I PERPETUA MANENT IRA ET DAMNATIONE (darum sie im ewigen Zorn und Ver- 
dammniss bleiben).” 

+ Dr. Dorner, with his usual fairness and fine discrimination, vindicates Zwingli 
against misrepresentations (Gesch. d. Prot. Theol., p. 284): “Man hat daraus eine 
Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen den historischen Christus und sein Werk erschliessen wollen, 
dass er [Zwingli] auch von Heiden sagt : sie seien selig geworden ; was die Heiden 
Weisheit nennen, das nennen die Christen Glauben. Allein er sieht in allem 
Wahren vor Chisto mit manchen Kirchenvatern eine Wirkung und Offenbarung 
des Logos, ahne jedoch so weit zu gehen, mit Justin die Weisen des Alterthums, 
welche nach dem Logos gelebt haben, Christen zu nennen. Er sagt nur, sie seien 
Bach dem Tode selig geworden, ahnlich wie auch die Kirche dasselbe von den Vatern 
des Alten Testaments annimmt. Er konpte dabei wohl diese Seligkeit als durch 
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During the period of rigorous scholastic orthodoxy which 
followed the Reformation in the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches, Zwingli’s view could not be appreciated, and ap. 
peared as a dangerous heresy. In the seventeenth century the 
Romanists excluded the Protestants, the Lutherans the Cal- 
vinists, the Calvinists the Arminians, from the kingdom of 
heaven ; how much more all those who never heard of Christ? 
This wholesale damnation of the vast majority of the human 
race should have stirred up a burning zeal for their conversion; 
and yet during that whole period of intense confessionalism 
and exclusive orthodoxism there was not a single Protestant 
missionary in the field except John Eliot and David Brainerd 
among the Indians in the wilderness of North America. 

But in modern times Zwingli’s view has been revived and 
applauded as a noble testimony of his liberality, especially 
among evangelical divines in Germany, and partly in connec- 
tion with a new theory of Hades and the middle state. 





Christus gewirkt und erworben denken und hat dieselbe jedenfalls nur als in der 
Gemeinschaft mit Christus bestehend gedacht. Ist ihm doch durch den ewigen 
Rathschluss der Verséhnung Christus nicht bloss ewig gewiss, sondern auch gegen- 
wirtig fir alle Zeiten. So sind ihm jene Heiden doch selig nur durch Christus. 
Freilich das sagt er nicht, dass sie erst im Jenseits sich bekehren; auch er schnei- 
det mit dem Diesseits die Bekehrung ab. Er lasst ihre im Diesseits bewihrte 
Treue gegen das ihnen vom Logos anvertraute Pfund wahrer Erkentniss die Stelle 
des Glaubens vertreten. Aber es ist wohl kein Zweifel, dass er sie im Jenseits zur 
Erkentniss und Gemeinschaft Christi gelangend denkt. Bei den Frommen Alten 
Testaments fordert auch die Kirche zu ihrem Heil nicht eine bestimmtere Erkennt- 
niss Christi im Diesseits, die sie héchstens den Propheten’ zuschreiben kénnte.” 
Ebrard (in his History of the Dogma of the Lord's Supper, vol. ii, p. 77) fully 
adopts Zwingli’s view: “Jetzt wird ihm wohl Niemand mehr daraus ein Verbre- 
chen machen. Wir wissen, dass Rém. ii, 7: ‘Denen, die in Beharrlickkeit des 
Gutesthuns nach unverganglichem Wesen TRACHTEN,’ ewiges Leben verheissen ist ; 
wir wissen dass nur der positive Unglaube an das angebotene Heil weder hier noch 
dort vergeben wird, dass nur auf ihn die Strafe des ewigen Todes gesetzt ist; wir 
wissen, dass auf die erste Auferstehung der in Christo Entschlafenen noch eine 
zweite der grnzen iibrigen Menschheit folgen soll, die alsdann gerichtet werden 
sollen nach ihren Werken, und dass im neuen Jerusalem selber die Blatter des Le- 
bensbaumes dienen sollen zur Genesung der Heiden (Apok. xxii, 2). Zwingli hat 
also an der Hand der heiligen Schrift das Heidenthum ebenso wie das Judenthum 
als zu den crotxeloug row xéopou gehdrig (Gal. iv, 1-3) angesehen, und mit vollem 
Rochte einen Socratus neben einen Abraham gestellt. Ihm besteht die Seligkeit 
darin, dass das ganze Wunderwerk der giitlichen Weltpidagogik in seinen 
Frichten klar und herrlich ver den Blicken der erstaunten Seligen da liegt.” 
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The future fate of the heathen is wisely involved in mystery, 
and it is unsafe and useless to speculate without the light of 
revelation about matters which lie beyond the reach of our 
observation and experience. But the Bible consigns no one to 
final damnation except for rejecting Christ in unbelief, and 
gives us at least a ray of hope by significant examples of un- 
covenanted faith from Melchizedek and Job down to the wise 
men from the East, and by a number of passages concerning 
the working of the Logos among the Gentiles. (John i, 5, 10; 
Rom. i, 19; ii, 14, 15, 18, 19; Acts xvii, 28, 28; 1 Pet. iii, 19; 
iv, 6.) We certainly have no right to confine God’s election 
and saving grace to the limits of the visible Church. We are 
indeed bound to his ordinances and must submit to his terms 
of salvation; but God himself is free, and can save whomso- 
ever and howsoever he pleases, and he is infinitely more anx- 
ious and ready to save than we can conceive. 
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Articte VI.—BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


Some years since Prof. Creasy, of University College, Lon- 
don, wrote his book on the “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World.” He does not include the battle of Bunker Hill in 
that number, though he does place in his list the defeat of Bur- 
goyne, by the Americans, at Saratoga. It is true, he writes in 
accordance with a certain standard or definition, which he bor- 
rows from Hallam. By that rule, a decisive battle “ may justly 
be reckoned among those few battles of which a contrary result 
would have materially varied the drama of the world in all its 
subsequent events.” The idea of Prof. Creasy’s book is an at- 
tractive one. The mind finds a pleasure in concentrating so 
much of human history around these few hours of destiny. 
But when one stops to meditate carefully upon the subject 
he finds a certain difficulty in the application of the theory. 
In periods of civil war or in struggles between opposing nations, 
where the contest is protracted and is marked by many distinct 
and successive battles, it is hard, indeed, to tell which one of 
these should be called decisive, or whether any one of them, 
separated from the others, can properly be called so. Prof. 
Creasy does not choose the closing battle of our revolutionary 
struggle to occupy a place in his select list, and if he had 

uken the opening one, it would certainly seem to many readers 
as fit for the place as the one he chooses. 

In truth, it often takes a very long time to tell what is a great 
and decisive historical event of any kind. The landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, asmall and humble affair in itself, 
has been steadily growing upon the thought of the world 
for two hundred and fifty years, and will doubtless enlarge in 
its proportions as time advances. When the news of the first 
Bull Run battle, and its disastrous result, went through the 
North, we all sat down in “sackcloth and ashes.” It was, per- 
haps, the most painful and despairing moment of the war. 
But, directly and indirectly, that battle stands to-day as one 
of the important links in the chain of causes ensuring the full 
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and complete triumph of the Northern army. Looking back 
over the whole series of events, during the four years’ struggle, 
we could better spare many victories than that defeat. Prof. 
Creasy would seem, by general consent, to be abundantly justi- 
fied in placing the battle of Waterloo, as he does, on his illus- 
trious roll. But even in so important and momentous an action 
as that, we can very easily question whether it reaches the full 
and exact demands of his definition. Suppose Napoleon had 
been victorious in that battle, can any one be quite sure that 
the allied nations would have left him victorious, and would 
not have defeated him and deprived him of power within a 
twelvemonth afterwards ? 

We have reached the centennial year of the opening of the 
revolutionary struggle, and we do well to go back and dwell 
amid the heroic men and the heroic thoughts of thatday. And 
it is the suggestion of one who has made our New England his- 
tory a careful study, that if we would know what our liberties 
cost our fathers, we should make little of the “glittering gen- 
eralities” of public parades and make much of our local town 
histories—bring out the facts as they are embodied in the re- 
cords of the old New England townships, and come face to 
face with those stern realities We have but recently passed 
through a great struggle, involving armies of such vast num- 
bers as utterly dwarf the armies of the Revolution. Butif we 
will search the histories of towns, we shall find that this recent 
war made no such demands upon the people as did this great 
contest for liberty, a hundred years ago. There were but few 
men then, of military age, who did not serve for longer or 
shorter periods in the revolutionary army. And the women of 
that period are not to be overlooked in the reminiscences of that 
protracted struggle. They stood in their lot, and bore the bur- 
dens of those times with more than Roman firmness—with 
Christian patience and self-denial and fortitude. 

The action at Bunker Hill was the first in the revolutionary 
series that rises into the dignity of a battle. The fight at 
Lexington and Concord in the preceding April, the still earlier 
pass at Salem, and the passages at arms at Middle Island and 
Grape Island, can, none of them, be ranked above skirmishes, 
of varying importance. And the fight at Bunker Hill lacks 
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many of the elements of true scientific warfare. In this battle 
the Americans were, at last, defeated. The English claimed the 
victory, and our own people, after a sort, conceded that claim. 
The whole affair, at first, was not reckoned to our glory, or ad- 
vantage. It was regarded by many asa rash and unfortunate 

_ opening of a struggle, that might have been warded off by pa- 
tience and diplomacy. The chief actors in it were looked 
upon by multitudes as violent and hot-headed men, who had 
“sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind.”* 

But now, at the end of one hundred years, as we turn our 
thoughts back to this revolutionary period, no battle in all the 
series stands out before us in such distinctness as this. Most 
people probably will find, if they inquire of their own theughts, 
that out of all their historical readings, they somehow hold this 
battle in more living remembrance than any other of that pro- 
tracted war. Let men, without stopping to refresh their memories, 
attempt to enumerate the principal battles of the revolutionary 
struggle, and ask themselves what they remember of their im- 
mediate antecedents and consequents, of the numbers engaged 
on either side, and the varying fortunes of the contending ar- 
mies, and, if we mistake not, they will find themselves more at 
home in respect to the battle of Bunker Hill than any other. 
They have no such distinct impressions even of the battle of 
Yorktown, which ended the war, as of this, which opened it. 

It is quite a noticeable fact that some of the earliest and 
strongest testimonials to the honor of the American side in that 
battle came from England. Distance did for the English ob- 
server what time at length did for us. Mr. Frothingham, in his 





*“ At first it was regarded with disappointment, and even with indignation ; and 
contemporary accounts of it, whether private or official, are rather in the tone of 
apology, or of censure, than of exultation. The enterprise, on the whole, was 
pronounced rash in the conception, and discreditable in the execution; and a se- 
vere scrutiny was instituted into the conduct of those who were charged with 
having contributed, by their backwardness, to the result. No one, for years, came 
forward to claim the honor of having directed it; no notice was taken of its re- 
turning anniversary, and no narrative did justice to the regiments that were en- 
gaged, or to the officers who were in command. * * * As time rolled on, its 
connection with the great movement of the age appeared in its truelight. Hence 
the battle of Bunker Hill now stands out as the grard opening scene in the drama 
of the American Revolution.”—Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, pp. 154-155. 
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“Siege of Boston,” quotes from a speech of Mr. Johnstone in 
the House of Commons, Oct, 30th, 1775. “To a mind who 
loves to contemplate the glorious spirit of freedom, no specta- 
cle can be more affecting than the action at Bunker’s Hill. To 
see an irregular peasantry, commanded by a physician,* infe- 
rior in number, opposed by every circumstance of cannon and 
bombs, that could terrify timid minds, calmly await the attack 
of the gallant Howe, leading on the best troops in the world, 
with an excellent train of artillery, and twice repulsing those 
very troops, who had often chased the chosen battalions of 
France, and at last retiring for want of ammunition, but in so 
respectable a manner that they were not even pursued,—who 
can reflect on such scenes, and not adore the constitution of 
government which could breed such men.” And there were 
not a few similar testimonials and eulogies from English minds ; 
for whatever faults we may find with the Englishmen of that 
day or any day, it cannot be denied that they have an heredi- 
tary fondness and admiration for pluck and fair play. 

For some years before 1775, the British government had been 
slowly and quietly concentrating a greater military force in and 
about Boston. Up to the year 1767, there had been a few 
troops garrisoned in Fort William, as was natural for any town 
of the size and importance of Boston. This force was not for 
the overawing, but for the protection of the town, and the peo- 
ple desired its presence. In that year (1767) an addition was 
made to the customary garrison. In 1768, “a body of seven 
hundred, covered by the fleet, landed in Boston, and with charged 
muskets marched to the common, amid the sullen silence of 
the people.” A month later, portions of the 64th and 65th reg- 
iments followed. These troops were quartered in the town, but 
80 many collisions occurred between the soldiers and the citi- 
zens, followed, at length, by the massacre of March 5th, 1770, 
that the troops were withdrawn from the town and lodged at 
the Fort. In 1778 the tea was thrown overboard. On the 18th 
of May, 1774, General Gage landed in Boston, under his appoint- 
ment of Captain-General and Governor of Massachusetts. On 
the 14th of June following came in the 4th regiment—a choice 


*Gen. Warren, who was supposed by many to have commanded, but did not. 
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regiment called the King’s Own. The day following came the 
48d regiment. On the 4th and 5th of July came in the 5th 
and 88th regiments. On the 6th of August came the 59th reg- 
iment, which was quartered at Salem. The population of Bos- 
ton at this time was about 17,000, generally patriotic, but with 
its due proportion of Tories. 

In April, 1775, when the fight at Lexington and Concord oc- 
curred, the British troops, in and about the town, numbered 
not far from 4,000. The business of that day cost the Ameri- 
cans 92 men, in killed, wounded and missing, and the British 
278. This event was followed by the rapid concentration of 
troops on both sides, so that by the 17th of June the British 
forces about Boston numbered about 10,000 men, with several 
ships of war (six taking part in the battle) and with parks of 
artillery, the best that age afforded. 

From such estimates as were made, the American forces gath- 
ered outside the town were not far from 16,000, of which Mas- 
sachusetts is credited with 11,500, Connecticut with 2,800, New 
Hampshire with 1,200 and Rhode Island with 1,000. It was 
but natural that Massachusetts, in whose territories these scenes 
were transpiring, should have, at this early date, far more than 
her proportionate number. We have recently listened to an 
able and spirited paper, read before the Historic and Genealog- 
ical Society of Boston, by a gentleman of that city, formerly 
resident in New Hampshire, in which he claims a larger service 
for that State, in these opening scenes of the Revolution, than 
she has generally been credited with, although the open page 
of history shows New Hampshire to excellent advantage. But 
this paper claimed, among other things, that the lower tier of 
towns in New Hampshire, which were, at that time, the most 
populous portions of the State, poured their men into the Mas- 
sachusetts regiments, and that there was a large number of 
New Hampshire men even in Prescott’s regiment, which fought 
so bravely at the redoubt. There were also other important 
claims which seemed to be very well fortified, but upon which 
we cannot now dwell. There is no doubt that the men of New 
Hampshire, many of them the descendants of the Scotch-Irish 
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that fought about Londonderry, did heroic service at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and through the whole course of the war.* 
These 16,000 men gathered about Boston were stretched 
around the city in a large semi-circle. The right wing under 
Gen. John Thomas was at Roxbury and Dorchester, num- 
bering, perhaps, from 5,000 to 6,000. The center, composed of 
some 7,500, was at Cambridge under Gen. Artemas Ward, the 
commander-in-chief, so far as there was any commander-in-chief. 
Here General Israel Putnam, of Connecticut, reported himself 
on the 21st of April, two days after the fight at Lexington, and 
the paroie word that night, in the little army, was “Putnam.” 
The left wing, in detachments, occupied Charlestown Neck, 
Medford, Malden, Chelsea, and other neighboring localities. 
But, in a military point of view, this was a broken and feeble 
organization. It was not yet settled who commanded these 
forces as a whole. General Ward, at Cambridge, was the central 
figure of the group, and was really commander-in-chief over the 
Massachusetts troops. But it was not clear that he had the 
right to command the troops from Connecticut or Rhode Island. 
New Hampshire had placed her men under him, so that he had 
the same essential authority over them as over the men of 
Massachusetts. But the final and authoritative word to the 
men of Connecticut and to the men of Rhode Island rested 
with the States from which they came. It is true, the very 
exigencies of the case gave a general supervision and right to 
command to General Ward, and, in the main, he was obeyed by 
all these forces. But he might be disobeyed, even at some 
critical moment, under cover of another authority. These 
16,000 men, most of them raw and untrained in the arts of war, 
were guarding a line some ten or fifteen miles in circuit. As 
we look back upon these scenes, the wonder is that General 
Gage, with the best troops of England at his command, did not 
break through at any point, or all points, and scatter to the 
four winds this miscellaneous and half-organized crowd of 





* There is considerable ground for the claim, that among the fighting soldiers in 
the action—those that stood to their guns and twice repulsed the enemy with great 
loss—the State of New Hampshire had more than any other State. And the men 
of New Hampshire, under Stark and Reed, occupied and successfully defended a 
point towards which the chief attack of the enemy was first directed. 
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farmers, armed only with such weapons as they could pick up. 
That he remained quietly cooped up in Boston, during the two 
months, while these outside forces were gathering, is probably 
due to the remembrances of that bloody excursion into the 
country on the 19th of April. A few months before the fight 
at Lexington, a British officer had written home from Boston : 
“ As to what you hear of their taking arms to resist the force of 
England, it is mere bullying, and will go no farther than words ; 
whenever it comes to blows, he that can run the fastest will 
think himself best off; believe me, any two regiments here 
ought to be decimated if they did not beat, in the field, the 
whole force of the Massachusetts province; for though they are 
numerous, they are but a mere mob, without order or discipline, 
and very awkward at handling their arms.” That, very likely, 
was the common sentiment in the British army stationed at 
Boston, in January, 1775. Buta very material change of senti- 
ment had taken place by the months of May and June of the 
same year. Before that time, it had been found out that ex- 
cursions of British soldiers into the country were attended 
with considerable danger, and General Gage, even with so 
many tried and veteran troops at his command, did not think it 
altogether safe to attempt to break through this military line, 
however contemptible it might seem ina military point of view. 
But there were loud complaints of his masterly inactivity at 
home, and he was pushed by public sentiment towards some 
movement. On the other hand, within the American lines, and 
throughout the New England towns, there was a feeling of dis- 
content, that so many able-bodied farmers should be compelled 
to stay about Boston, doing nothing. Planting time had gone 
by, and the season for haying and harvesting was coming on and 
nothing was done. On both sides there was a strong pressure 
for some onward movement, to break up the dead monotony. 
It came to the ears of the Americans that a project was on 
foot, within the British lines, to attack the right wing of our 
army, under General Thomas, and gain possession of the high 
lands of Dorchester and Roxbury. This expedition was 
planned for Sunday night, June 18th. A crisis had at length 
come. Something must be done, and one of the most important 
questions to be settled in regard to this whole matter is, who it 
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was that originated the plan of pre-occupying the British forces, 
by taking possession of and fortifying the high hills of Charles- 
town. 

There are two writers who have made a specialty of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. They have sought to find out, from all 
existing records and evidences, every thing that can be known 
of it in its inception and progress. Many others have done 
essentially the same thing. But perhaps there are none who 
have so thoroughly compassed the field as the two to whom we 
have referred. Col. Samuel Swett, a native of Newburyport, 
born in 1782 and dying in Boston, 1866, published the “ His- 
tory of Bunker Hill Battle” in 1827, and a vigorous pamphlet, 
growing out of the subject, in 1850. Richard Frothingham, Jr., 
born in Charlestown in 1812, and still living there, published a 
much larger work, “ 7’he Siege of Boston,” in 1849, and sup- 
plemented the work with an extended and able pamphlet, in 
1850. In matters of fact and detail, these two authors have 
furnished to the world about all that may be known of this 
opening battle of the Revolution. But they are in direct 
antagonism on one important point, and that relates to the 
question, Who was the military commander in the battle? ° 
Colonel Sweet is very stout and earnest in his claim that the 
chief commander that day was General Putnam, and Mr. Froth- 
ingham is set in the opinion that Colonel Prescott was the man.* 

A point of great importance in itself, and also as throwing 
light upon the above question, relates to the very beginnings of 
this enterprise. Who suggested the idea? Who originated 
the plan? It is very certain that it did not come from General 
Ward. He was a very cautious man. His idea, all along, in 





*We have examined the long and, in some respects, able article, making the 
entire June number of the “Historical Magazine,” for 1868, by its editor, Henry B. 
Dawson, Esq. This article bristles with learned and historical evidences and shows 
a large labor in the preparation. In this respect, perhaps, no other single contri- 
bution on the Bunker Hill battle equals it. But we do not admire the 
spirit or judgment of the article. It is not above numerous insinuations that 
General Putnam might have been playing the part of a traitor in all this enter- 
prise. Such suggestions were made by certain men long ago, and were long ago 
exploded. It is rather late in the day to give currency to any such ideas. But 
éven in doing so, it is, in a sense, implied that Putnam was the commander of the 
expedition, for how could he prepare this offering for the British lion if he was 
not in general command ? 
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those days, was not to provoke the British, but to act strictly 
on the defensive. When he heard of this project of theirs for 
June 18th, his philosophy would be to strengthen the right 
wing, and patiently await the attack. It is very certain that it 
did not originate with General Warren ; for he also thought the 
expedition a rash one, and so expressed himself; but he was 
one of those grand and noble souls, who could not bear that 
other men should be imperilling their lives for liberty and he 
be counted out; and so, the sound of the guns called him to 
Bunker Hill, where he out-ranked every officer on the field, 
and was urged to take the general command, but declined. 
He fought as a private soldier, and his death that day touched 
the national heart in its tenderest sensibilities. 

Gen. Israe] Putnam, born in Massachusetts, but from the age 
of early manhood living in Connecticut, was a man of a very 
different style and way of thinking. It took only two days 
for the fight at Lexington to report itself to him, at his plough, 
in the quiet fields of Pomfret, and for him to report himself at 
General Ward’s headquarters at Cambridge. He was there on 
the 21st of April. And he had a speedy following, from all 
parts of his little State. Colonel Swett says: ‘ Republican 
Connecticut, the secure asylum of the regicide judges, was be- 
hind none of the provinces in determined hostility to Britain, 
for not only civil, but religious liberty, paramount with her to 
all earthly considerations, was in danger. In her vocabulary 
the British were the Philistines, and Putnam, the American 
Samson, a chosen instrument to defeat the foe; and fortu- 
nately she inspired her confidence into all her sister States. 
With her usual sagacity, however, this province, notwithstand- 
ing a confident reliance on supernatural aid, employed all 
human means to secure it. Her State constitution and estab- 
lishments were unchanged, her troops the best armed, disci- 
plined, and provisioned, in the army.” 

General Putnam soon grew weary of the inaction along the 
American lines. His policy was to pester the British army at 
every assailable point; to hang around its skirts with daily 
torments; to harden our men by action; to accustom them, 
little by little, to the crack of muskets and the roar of artillery. 
In the month of May, he went with a party of men and 
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destroyed a British armed vessel near Chelsea. When he 
returned, wet and covered with mud, he met General Ward 
and said to him, “I wish we could have something of this kind 
todo every day. It would teach our men how little danger 
there is from cannon balls, for though they have sent a 
great many at us, nobody has been hurt by them.” General 
Ward replied: “As peace and reconciliation is what we seek 
for, would it not be better to act only on the defensive and 
give no unnecessary provocation ?” 

The above anecdote is from the interesting paper* prepared, 
in 1825, by Col. Daniel Putnam, son of General Putnam. 
While the delicate feelings of a son towards an honored father 
might make him to be regarded as a prejudiced witness, yet, 
other things being equal, it must be confessed that no other 
person could know the minute facis of this eventful history as 
well as he. For this Daniel Putnam was driving the team, his 
father holding the plough, when the news from Lexington and 
Concord reached Pomfret. He went with his father to Cam- 
bridge, and was almost constantly with him for the next four 
years. He was fifteen years old at the time of Bunker Hill 
battle, and all the events of that day were deeply impressed 
upon his memory. He had no doubt that his father set on 
foot the operations that led to the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
that he was the chief person in command during that momen- 
tous day. 

It is very evident from all cotemporary history that General 
Putnam was one of the chief and guiding spirits at Cambridge 
during the two months that preceded the battle; that he 
chafed at the delay and inaction of those months, like a lion 
confined in his cage. Colonel Putnam relates another interest- 
ing anecdote of his father, belonging to a period just a little 
later, but illustrating his temper, in contrast with the prevailing 
current of thought and feeling around him. Washington 
reached Cambridge and took command of the army, July 8d, 
a fortnight after the Bunker Hill battle. He and General Put- 
nam were much together. As often as once a week they dined 





* Published in the first volume of the collections of the Connecticut Historical 
Society. 
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together at each other's headquarters. Once, at Washington’s 
table, the Commander-in-chief gave as his toast, “A speedy and 
honorable peace.” At the next dinner, at General Putnam’s, the 
host gave, “A long and moderate war.” The son relates the 
sequel as follows: “ It has been truly said of Washington that 
he seldom smiled and almost never laughed ; but the sober and 
sententious manner in which Putnam delivered his sentiment, 
and its seeming contradiction to all his practice, came so unex- 
pectedly on Washington, that he did laugh more heartily than I 
ever remember to have seen him before or after.” 

But to return. Some one originated the idea of fortifying 
Charlestown Heights on the night of the 16th of June, and 
thus giving the British something to do, besides attacking the 
right wing of the American army at Roxbury. Somebody orig- 
inated the idea and prevailed upon the Committee of Safety to 
sanction the plan and allow it to be carried out. Gen. Ward 
was not the man to think any such thought. Gen. Warren was 
the chairman of the Committee of Safety and opposed the mo- 
tion, but when it was carried, he was noble and generous about 
it, as it was in his nature to be. Col. Putnam relates that his 
father, in his hours of busy thought and abstraction, had the 
habit of talking aloud to himself, and between the 10th and 
17th of June his mutterings would take such forms as these: 
‘We must go there "—‘ Think they will come out” * * “We 
must go in the night”—‘ We'll carry our tools and havea 
trench before morning ”—‘“ He’s a good fellow ”— “ He wants to 
go”—" Says he will go if they'll let him ”—“ Lay still—lay 
still I say, till they come close "— They won’t hurt you”—‘“I 
know ’em of old, they fire without aim.” 

Looking over the men and the events of that day carefully, we 
cannot discover any man toward whom all the evidence seems 
to point, as the chief originator of the idea and plan of the 
battle, so clearly as to Gen. Putnam. In all those scenes Col. 
Prescott acted so grand and noble a part, that no one can have 
any wish, in the slightest degree, to detract from his fame. 
But his rank was that of Colonel, while Putnam had the rank 
and title of General, conferred upon him the year before by 
the State of Connectieut. According to all military rule, in 
such circumstances, Col. Prescott's part would be subordinate. 
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It may indeed be justly suggested that in this early stage of 
the war, and in the somewhat confused and uncertain relations 
of the troops from the several States, strict military laws and 
usages did not prevail—that there was not, in fact, the same ex- 
act regard to rank and titles as ordinarily, but that the battle 
was a kind of copartnership of limited and separate commands. 
There is some reason for this conception. It is in evidence, 
however, that they did not disregard rank and titles on that 
day ; for when Gen. Warren came on to the ground, during the 
forenoon, Gen. Putnam first met him and as a matter of pro- 
priety offered him the command, which Gen. Warren graciously 
declined. It might very well be asked, if Gen. Putnam did 
pot understand that he was in command, how he could give it 
into the hands of Gen. Warren. When Warren declined, 
Putnam advised him to go to the redoubt. It is true, the same 
thing essentially happened there. Prescott offered Warren the 
command of the little fortress, which he also declined. But 
there is no evidence that Prescott included in this idea the 
general conduct of the battle outside the redoul't. He meant 
to give him what he bad in his own charge, and that was the 
earth-works which the men, under his direction, had thrown up 
in the night. A large and important part of the battle was 
outside these earth-works, but here was Prescott’s special charge, 
and he does not seem to have been absent from this post during 
the day, on any general oversight, as Putnam most clearly 
was. 

But we have said enough on this point for the present. 
There will probably be two opinions about it long as the world 
stands, for the time is past for any perfect historical demon- 
stration. As Mr. Frothingham has very justly said, in all the 
early years following the battle no one came forward to claim 
the honor of originating and conducting it; and when time 
had thrown its halo of glory over this action, so many of the 
men who participated in it were dead and gone, that the in- 
quiry only ended in a dispute. 

The night of the 16th of June was one of the shortest of 
the year. We have brought with us from our early readings 
the strong impression that the moon was shining on that night, 
and have been quite surprised, in all the authorities we have 
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happened to consult, that nothing is said about the moon. For 
this would certainly be an element of no little importance to the 
thousand men who took up their stations on those Charlestown 
hills that summer evening. They could not make use of arti- 
ficial lights, for these would instantly reveal their presence and 
their plan. We have fortunately fourd an old almanac of 
1775, prepared by Nathanial Low of Ipswich, patriotic enough 
for the opening year of the Revolution. It has a four-page 
“address to the inhabitants of Boston,” on the political events 
and signs of the times. It has an awful wood-cut for a frontis. 
piece, entitled, “The virtuous Patriot at the hour of death.” 
It is a dying scene, old and young standing and kneeling 
around, with rough wood-cut agony in all their faces. The 
clouds above are in a rolling and tumultuous state, and huge, 
lusty angels are pressing through with great energy and haste 
to get at the dying patriot. And underneath the picture we 
have these two vigorous lines: 


“Tf Prayers and Tears the Patriot life could save, 
None but usurping Villains Death should have.”* 


But these are only incidentals. We consulted the almanac 
for a graver purpose. The moon rose that night at 10 o’clock 
and 58 minutes—two minutes before 11. It was the waning 
moon. The moon was full that month, on the 18th, at noon. 
We have the idea that the moon had much to do in determin- 
ing the events of those few days. If it be said that the move- 
ment on the American side was determined by the news heard 
from the British camp, this may only remove the fact a step 
farther back; for it is not unlikely that the night of Sunday, 
the 18th, was chosen by the British for their attack on the 


* And while we are upon this bit of description, we cannot forbear reference to 
an item of grim humor in the shape of a little story or fable, which we find in the 
almanac, and which shows that the men of that day were as good at fun as they 
were at fighting. The fable, in brief, is this. A miser, dying, comes to the river 
Styx, and inquires of Charon how much it will cost to be ferried over. Aghast 
at the price named, he plunges in and swims across to save the fee. This was 
such an atrocious attempt to defraud the infernal revenues, that long consultations 
ensued as to the punishment to be inflicted upon him. Ail sorts of horrible de- 
vices are suggested, but finally he is brought before Minos, the Judge, who says 
that all the penalties named are too light for the offence, and he shall sentence 
him to return to earth and see how his heirs are spending his property. 
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southern heights because of this very state of the moon. 
They would have the advantage of darkness, in the earlier 
hours, to conceal their movements, and the moon would come 
up between 12 and 1 o'clock to guide and assist them, when 
they were ready for the onset. 

But however all this may be, the thousand men who were 
to fortify the heights of Charlestown paraded on Cambridge 
Common at 9 o’clock on Friday night, June 16th, and were 
commended to the divine care and protection, in an impressive 
prayer by President Samuel Langdon of Harvard College 
(made president in the preceding year). They then marched, 
with their intrenching tools, and rations for twenty-four hours, 
to the high lands of Charlestown, a distance of some three miles, 
reaching the place not far from 10 o’clock. Charlestown is a 
peninsula, about half a mile across in its wider parts, and 
about a mile in length from the water of the Bay to the Neck, 
where it connects with the main land. On the north-easterly 
side of this peninsula is the Mystic River; on the south-west- 
erly side the Charles River, which has been made narrower 
near the mouth since that day, by fillings in from the Boston 
and Charlestown sides. The town of Charlestown, at that 
period, did not, of course, stretch over the peninsula as now, 
but was nestled near the shore at the south-westerly corner, 
directly opposite from Boston. The highest land on the penin- 
sula was Bunker Hill, even then well known by that name. 
This was 110 feet above the water level. As the troops came 
in from Cambridge over the neck, they would at once begin to 
ascend this hill. The orders were to fortify Bunker Hill. But 
when the force came to that height a long parley ensued. The 
height was good and commanding, but it was too far back from 
the enemy to suit the purposes of the daring expedition. 
Breed’s Hill, not then commonly known by that name, was a 
lower elevation, only 62 feet high, but a fifth of a mile nearer 
to the town of Boston and the bay. In the consultations of 
that night there were differences of opinion as to the latitude 
allowed by the instructions given to the intrenching company. 
As we have said above, the elevation called Breed’s Hill was 
not generally known by that name at that time, and might, 
not unnaturally, be regarded as a mere swell in the general 
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slope from Bunker Hill to the bay, and so be taken, by a little 
stretch of interpretation, as a part of the general mass known 
as Bunker Hill, and with this interpretation, not outside of 
the instructions. At any rate, Breed’s Hill was chosen for the 
main redoubt, and lesser defences in the course of the night, 
or following forenoon, were erected on Bunker Hill, and on 
Prospect Hill, another neighboring elevation. But in addition 
to these, and playing a very important part in the battle, was a 
slighter and more hastily prepared line of defence, in the shape 
of two rail fences, brought near together and packed between 
with the new-mown hay, which had just been cut on those 
grassy slopes. This protecting barrier started near the redoubt 
and went first diagonally in a north-west direction towards 
Bunker Hill more than 600 feet, then turning nearly at right 
angles, it dropped down almost to Mystic River; and when 
Stark’s New Hampshire troops came in from Medford, in the 
afternoon, on the day of the battle, and were ordered to take 
their station on this line of defence, close down by the Mystic, 
they gathered the loose stones along the shore, and completed 
the line in that shape, to the water’s edge. From the angle 
above named to the shore was a distance of more than 900 
feet—the whole fence line about 1,500 feet. 

And in the building of this redoubt by night, we have what 
seems to us an important itemn of evidence, showing that Gen. 
Putnam was the directing officer of this expedition, though in 
the half-organized condition of military affairs, already referred 
to, he might make the occasion one of conference and consul- 
tation rather than of full military authority. It is not claimed 
that he marched from Cambridge with the thousand men. But 
there is evidence enough that he was on the ground soon after 
they were. So far as we understand military affairs, this fact 
in itself would seem to imply that he was there in a higher 
capacity than Col. Prescott, who led the intrenching party. It 
accords with what we suppose to be the habits of higher offi- 
cers in the conduct of military enterprises. They set the 
movements on foot,—the preliminary steps are taken, and they 
come upon the scene when their presence is necessary. Let it 
be remembered, that the honor now in question belongs to 
Gen. Putnam or Col. Prescott by general consent. In the 
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divided opinions of that night, as to the best point for entrench- 
ing, it was nearly 12 o'clock before ground was broken. Then 
the men went on vigorously with their work under the light of 
the moon. The night was calm and clear, and the precursor 
of a long, hot summer day. The redoubt was so near to 
Charlestown and the harbor, that the British sentries could be 
heard through the still night, calling out, from time to time, 
“all’s well,” without the remotest suspicion that a thousand 
men were hard at work two hundred rods away. Daybreak 
comes early in the middle of June, as every New England far- 
mer’s boy knows by painful experience. Almost as soon as 
the dawn broke, a discovery was made from the ships as to 
what was going on at Charlestown, and an artillery fire was 
opened upon the half-completed redoubt from the ships and 
the forts, and this fire continued at intervals, sometimes with 
great energy, and sometimes in a more lagging manner, during 
all the forenoon. At the first noise of the cannon all Boston 
flocked to the steeples and housetops to know the meaning 
of the uproar, and citizens, patriotic and tory, British officers 
and soldiers, marvelled at the almost unparalleled audacity of 
the men, who had pushed themselves close to the teeth of the 
British lion, and seemed very much disposed to stay where 
they were. 

We do not propose to give any minute and continuous ac- 
count of the events of that day. The story, at least in its bold 
outlines, is familiar to every school-boy. We are more con- 
cerned with certain outside and incidental things, not so famil- 
iarly known, and which, to the general reader, may help to 
set the battle in a clearer light, in its personal and historical 
relations. 

And, at this late day, we ought not to be unable or unwilling 
to give the due meed of honor to our adversaries. They had 
already learned by sore experience that the Americans would 
fight, and in taking the position they had that night, it was 
plain that they meant to proceed to business. But the British 
were not compelled to adopt the course they did. With their 
Ships of war, they could, in a few days at least, have so har- 
assed the redoubt, and cut off its connection with the main 
land at Charlestown Neck, that our men would have been 
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driven to capitulate. But the glove had been thrown down 
and they would not resort to any safe and skulking way to 
gain their ends. They thought it more plucky and heroic to 
administer a prompt and bold punishment. We may well be- 
lieve that they had no conception of the costly sacrifice to be 
made in pursuing the course they did. But they accepted the 
challenge like heroic soldiers, as they were. We may well 
have an admiration for those battle-lines, that could be moved 
a second and a third time up those grassy and bloody slopes, 
into the face of that terrible musketry, which had already 
thickly strewed the ground with the dead and dying. 

The battle proper did not begin till about 8 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The expectation of the early morning evidently 
was, that a few cannon balls, wisely administered, would put an 
end to the whole business. But after a time, it became appar- 
ent that those men were not to be easily or hastily driven from 
their position. About noon began the process of taking the 
British troops across the Charles river to Morton Point, a place 
covered and protected by rising land, so that it could not be 
reached from the redoubt, either by musketry or artillery. 
About 8 o’clock the British battle lines were formed and the 
upward movement began. Howe led the right wing, and his 
plan and purpose was to break through that fence arrangement, 
near the Mystic river. This was the primary idea of the 
British, in the first and second attacks. If they could break 
the American line at the fence, they could then sweep round, 
and encompass the fort on all sides. But the fence line was 
not broken that day. Both in the first and second attacks, the 
left wing of the British army, under Gen. Pigot, was held back 
a little, so that the general advance was in a slanting or diago- 
nal line, in order that Gen. Howe might break through at that 
part of the defences which appeared very weak, and then, all 
together, they might close in on the redoubt. But this plan, 
twice attempted, and resulting in such terrible disasters, was 
then abandoned. The time between the first and second as- 
saults was short. It was the same body of men, essentially, 
making the second attack that made the first, only weakened 
by its losses. The repulse in the second case was as sharp and 
decisive as in the first. We quote from a note in Frothing- 
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ham’s “ Siege of Boston” a few words, illustrating the dread- 
ful execution of the American musketry, along the fence, on 
the front lines of the British right wing. A letter written to 
England, July 5th, 1775, by one who was probably in the ac- 
tion, says: “Most of our grenadiers and light infantry, the 
moment of presenting themselves, lost three-fourths, and many 
nine-tenths, of their men. Some had only eight and nine men 
a company left; some only three, four, and five.” Another 


’ 


letter says: “It was found to be the strongest post that was 
ever occupied by any set of men.” 

There was a longer pause between the second and third at- 
tacks. Reinforcements were brought over. Gen. Clinton came 
over. It was hard work to prevail on the men to try that ter- 
rible ordeal again, and that they could be made to do so is 
proof that they were brave and heroic soldiers. But their fears, 
at this stage, were mostly idle. The ammunition on the hill 
was almost exhausted. The third attack avoided the fence 
and was aimed directly at the fort, and about 5 o’clock the re- 
doubt was carried. 

Gen. Ward, at Cambridge through all this battle, was a very 
cautious man; perhaps we ought to add, judicious. He had 
the theory that the British might take advantage of this move- 
ment and rush out from Boston and attack Cambridge He 
was not able to see, through all that critical day, that the British 
had enough to occupy their minds and their hands so long as 
Putnam and Prescott stayed on Bunker Hill. The danger to 
Cambridge was in their defeat and not in any side and separate 
movement. The path to Cambridge that day, for the British 
forces, lay over the Charlestown heights; and indeed Gen. 
Clinton,—who was late in the action, and without the dreadful 
experiences of Howe and Pigot,—advised an immediate ad- 
vance on Cambridge. But Howe had no taste for any further 
work, that afternoon. Gen Ward did not originally advise or 
approve of this daring attempt. It was altogether foreign to 
his genius, and he certainly was not prompt and cordial in 
his exercise of authority for the help of those heroes in the 
hour of their deadly struggle. It was not until between two 
and three o’clock in the afternoon that the New Hampsbire 
men, under Stark and Reed, were brought in from Medford to 
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take their stations behind the fence. These New Hampshire 
men, with the Connecticut companies under Knowlton, by whose 
hands the fence had been mainly built before the coming of 
the New Hampshire regiments, did the best of service in the 
battle. Their line did not break or waverfora moment. After 
the taking of the redoubt, they had to join in the general 
retreat, but they were not driven from their post. 

Many of the men brought in late on the American side, and 
not hardened at all by the cannonade of the morning, were 
frightened half to death by the hurly-burly of the scene, and 
were of very little use. But it was not so with those New 
Hampshire men under Stark and Reed. The wonder is, that 
among men recently gathered from farm labors, and with so 
little experience as soldiers, so many were found to be heroes, 
and so few cowards. Probably one of the standard topics for 
dreams with most men, from time to time, is battles and war- 
like adventures. And we should like to know how many men, 
who have never been in the army, are courageous in their 
dreams. We suspect that most of them are industriously look- 
ing round for some way out of the scrape, some tree, or fence, 
or wall behind which to hide. Cannon-balls and bullets and 
swords are very ugly things, and in the dreams of the night 
we apprehend that the average man is entirely ready to sub- 
scribe to Falstaff’s sentiment that “the better part of valor is 
discretion.” 

Gen. Putnam was here and there and everywhere, that day, 
as an officer in general command would naturally be. He was 
back and forth from Cambridge, across the neck which the 
British ships were raking with their guns, hurrying up rein- 
forcements, indignant at the slowness and delay, but trying 
hard to infuse his own life and courage and energy into all 
officers and soldiers. He had to encounter a good many cow- 
ards, as was inevitable, and he sometimes lost all patience with 
them. But he found, also, a large number of heroes, who 
stood firm as a rock, so long as it was possible tostand. At the 
fort, he needed to exercise no particular care. Prescott was 
there, in whom he had unlimited confidence. That was his 
post of duty, and no man could fill it better. And as we have 
already suggested, it may be that in this whole enterprise 
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there was a kind of understood co-partnership between Pres- 
cott and Putnam, and that Prescott’s command at the redoubt 
was of such a kind that Putnam would not interfere with it. 
He was sure that everything would be done there that could . 
be done. This may be true, and may serve as a kind of ex- 
planation of the enigma. But it is quite certain that Prescott 
gave his chief attention to matters within the redoubt, and was 
not occupied with the general outside movements. 

Hardly anything can be more curious than to look into the 
cotemporary records of that time, in the shape of letters, news- 
paper articles, reports and despatches, and note the wide dis- 
crepancies in those narratives. If we open, for example, such 
a volume as “ Force’s American Archives,” for the year 1775, in 
which are gathered the records of passing events, we shall be 
confronted with such differences of statement, even in simple 
and non-essential matters, where there could be no motive to 
pervert the truth, as will altogether astonish us. Letters writ- 
ten immediately after the battle, from the American camp, and 
from the British camp, so diversify the story, and present it in 
so many different forms, that one knows not what to believe. 
From some of the accounts, one might suppose that almost the 
first thing done by the British on Saturday morning, after the 
discovery of the redoubt, was to burn the village of Charles- 
town; whereas this conflagration occurred in the middle of 
the afternoon, about 84 o’clock, probably just after the first 
unsuccessful assault. And the British were not altogether so 
barbarian in the burning of this village as most of our Ameri- 
ean histories would make them to be. They did, under the cir- 
cumstances, what might be justified by the usages of war, 
rough and cruel usages as they have to be. In the first assault 
Gen. Pigot found that his extreme left wing was sorely vexed 
by concealed musketry fired from this village. A nest of sharp- 
shooters was there, protected by the houses, who were picking 
off his men badly, and the order went forth to burn the village 
and break up this nest. 

Then again, by some of the accounts, it would appear that 
the British began taking their men across for the assault quite 
early in the morning, but this movement did not begin till 
noon. From about 12 until 2 o’clock they were engaged in 
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transferring the troops to the Charlestown side. Some of the 
English letters, written at that time, claim that we had, in that 
action, three times as many men as they, but, in fact, we had 
not so many as they had. It is a large and liberal estimate of 
the Americans taking part in the battle to set the number at 
8,500, and 1,500 of these, probably, were more in the way than 
helpers. The British troops and marines engaged in the con- 
flict are believed, on careful estimate, to have been about 5,000, 
and certainly not less than 4,000. Gen. Gage, in his official 
report, sent to England, adroitly describes the troops in the ac- 
tion as ‘a body something above 2,000 men.” But as he ac- 
knowledges a loss of 1,054, killed, wounded, and missing (the 
Americans claimed that his loss was about 1,500), he would 
find it hard to justify himself for such a terrible exposure of 
2,000 men, when he had 8,000 troops more near at hand, who 
might have gone to their help. Gen. Gage’s official report of 
this battle was never criticized on this side of the water with 
half the severity it met on the other side. But it was well un- 
derstood at the time, that it did not, by any means, tell the 
whole truth. On our side, the record made in Gen. Ward's or- 
derly book, immediately after the battle, gives the loss as fol- 
lows: “Killed, 115; wounded, 305; captured, 80.” But he 
had not all the facts at the time of the entry. A careful count- 
ing afterwards made the number of killed and missing 140; 
wounded, 271; captured, 30; total 461. There is no doubt that 
this latter account is essentially correct. The men on our side 
who fell at Bunker Hill were near their own homes, and were 
sadly missed, and there could be no concealment of facts. And 
this loss on our side was mostly in a few moments, at the very 
close of the battle. One writer says, in substance, that the dis- 
charge of the British musketry, when the retreat began, and 
our men were about twenty rods away, almost instantly killed 
and wounded more men than all before during the day. 

But we have hardly begun to mention the discrepancies of 
these various papers and letters in the American Archives. So 
glaring and multiform are they that if we reasoned as some of 
our wise men of this generation do, about the little unimportant 
discrepancies of the New Testament, we should at once con- 
clude that there bad been no battle of Bunker Hill at all. On 
the other hand, the grand reality of the battle breaks through 
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all these discrepancies, and stands out upon those pages with a 
most graphic distinctness, just as the person and acts of Christ 
do in the stories of the four Evangelists. 

It would be interesting to quote from these English letters, 
especially as it would show, what has before been suggested, 
that the most complimentary estimates of the American part in 
the battle, at that day, came from Englishmen. A British officer 
writing home from Boston, the next day, June 18th, to a gentle- 
man in London, says: “In the prodigious confusion this place 
is now in, all I can tell is, that the troops behaved with the most 
unparalleled bravery, and after an engagement of nearly five 
hours, we forced the Provincials from their posts, redoubts, and 
intrenchments one by one. This victory has cost us very dear, 
indeed, as we have lost some of the best officers in the service, 
and a great number of private men. Nor do I see that we en- 
joy one solid benefit in return, or are likely to reap from it any 
one advantage whatever. We have, indeed, learned one melan- 
choly truth, which is, that the Americans, if they were equally 
well commanded, are full as good soldiers as ours, and, as it is, 
are very little inferior to us, even in discipline and steadiness 
of countenance.” Another letter reports that: “An Jrish officer 
humorously said on the occasion that indeed we had gained but 
aloss.” Still another letter says: “The battle lasted four hours 
and ended infinitely to our disadvantage. The flower of our 
army are killed or wounded.” 

This subject is one that might prolong itself indefinitely. 
But perhaps enough has been said to bring into view the salient 
points of the battle itself, and its outward and historical sur- 
roundings. It is proper, in drawing to a close, that we should 
bring a little more distinctly into view a few of the prominent 
actors in the battle. And here, again, it is but just to all par- 
ties to remark, that this great mass of papers to which we have 
referred, as preserved in the American Archives, seem to 
be marvelously silent on the question of the chief com- 
mander that day. In the reports of ordinary battles, we 
expect this to be mentioned or suggested as one of the first 
points. But the circumstances of this battle were very peculiar, 
and pages after pages, voluminously full, go on, without giving 
you any sure and certain clue as to who was at the head of it 
on the American side. In a general, and very general, sense 
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Ward might be called the commander, as he was the man of 
highest authority in the army. But his relations to the action 
have been sufficiently pointed ont. It is not likely that it was 
a battle which fought «self, without any broad and superintend- 
ing oversight. If so, such a style might be commended to the 
consideration of our military authorities. 

Certainly the question of headship here ought not to awaken 
any State rivalries, for Prescott and Putnam were both Massa- 
chusetts men by birth and early education. Putnam received 
his stamp aad impress of character before he ever removed to 
Connecticut. We conceive that the facts of that day point to 
him as the man in highest command on the field, and we will 
first speak of him in few words. 

Israel Putnam was born at Salem, Mass., on the 7th of Jan- 
uary, 1718, and was fifty-seven years old at the time of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. He removed to Pomfret, Conn., at 
the very beginning of his married life, in 1789, at the age of 
twenty-one. He perfurmed important military services in the 
French and Indian war, and afterwards, from 1755-1764, rising, 
through various gradations, to the rank of colonel. When the 
stormy times came on, just before the opening of the revolu- 
tionary war, the people of Connecticut took the precaution to 
appoint him their general, and with that rank and title he went 
to Cambridge in 1775, and after many heroic acts, and with a 
daring impetuosity, that exposed him to many dangers, he man- 
aged to outlive the war, dying at Brooklyn, Conn., in 1790, at 
the age of seventy-two. He wasa remarkable man from youth 
to old age. About the same number of people have heard the 
wolf story as the story of little George Washington and the 
hatchet. Turning the ear backward, we seem to hear, through 
the lapse of many years, the sound of the old familiar voices, 
starting off on the selection for school-reading. ‘“ When General 
Putnam first moved to Pomfret, Conn., the country was new 
and greatly infested with wolves.” In the note below will be 
found a picture of him, in words more graphic and comprehen- 
sive than any man of this generation could give.* 





* The following description of General Putnam, taken from Colonel Swett’s 
notes, is from the pen of Judge Dana, formerly U. S. Senator from Maine, and 8 
grandson of General Putnam. It is taken from a letter which was not written for 
publication, and is all the more valuable from this circumstance. 

“Tn his person, for height, about the middle size; very erect; thick set, muscu- 
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Col. William Prescott was a native of Groton, Mass., where 
he was bora February 20th, 1726, and was forty-nine years old 
at the time of the battle. He also had seen service in the army, 
was at the capture of Cape Breton, as a lieutenant, rose to the 
rank of captain, was offered a commission in the regular army, 
but declined. He inherited a large estate at Groton, where he 
lived, somewhat, like a nobleman, upon his ample domains, with 
a free and generous hospitality. As troubles thickened about 
Boston, he, in the spring of 1775, raised a regiment from the 
towns around Groton, not a few of the New Hampshire men, as 
already suggested, joining 1t. With this he was on his way to 
Boston the very day that the battle of Lexington occurred, but 
did not reach Cambridge until after the British retreat. The 
whole air was full of the smell of gunpowder the very evening 
of his arrival, and he was a man ready for bold and adventur- 








lar, and firm in every part. His countenance was open, strong, and animated; 
the features of his face large, well-proportioned to each other. and to his whole 
frame ; his teeth fair and sound till death. His organs and senses were all ex- 
actly fitted for a warrior; he heard quickly, saw to an immense distance; and, 
though he sometimes stammered in conversation, his voice was remarkably heavy, 
strong, and commanding. Though facetious and dispassionate in private, when 
animated in the heat of battle, his countenance was fierce and terrible, and his 
voice like thunder. His whole manner was admirably adapted to inspire his 
soldiers with courage and confidence, and his enemy with terror. The faculties 
of his mind were not inferior to those of his body; his penetration was acute, his 
decision rapid, yet remarkably correct; and the more desperate his situation, the 
more collected and undaunted. With a courage of a lion, he had a heart that 
melted at the sight of distress; he could never witness suffering in any human 
being without becoming a sufferer himself; even the operation of blood-letting 
has caused him to faint. In viewing the field of battle, his distress was exquisite, 
until he had afforded friend and foe all the relief in his power. Once after a battle, 
on examining a bullet-wound through the head of a favorite officer, Captain Whit- 
ing, who died on the field, he fainted and was taken up for dead. Martial music 
roused him to the highest pitch; while solemn, sacred music set him into tears. In 
his disposition he was open and generous, almost to a fault; he never disguised ; 
and in the social relations of life he was never exeelled.” 

They tell a good story in Greenwich, Conn., the town where General Putnam 
rode down the stone steps on horseback. That was a long and precipitous de- 
scent, with the steps in the steeper part of it. Some years since an English gentle- 
man was shown this place and was told the story connected with it. With an air 
of complacency, such as Englishmen sometimes have, he replied: “ Oh, that is 
nothing very extraordinary. Our English riders, on a hunt, often go down steeper 
places than that.” “But,” said his companion, “your English dragoons, in pur- 
suit, didn’t follow him.” 
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ous service. He retired from the army for a season in 1777, 
but entered it again as a volunteer, and was present at the tak- 
ing of Burgoyne at Saratoga. He was father of the distin- 
guished judge and jurist, William Prescott, LL.D., and grand- 
father of the celebrated historian, William H. Prescott, LL.D., 
who has done so much to honor American literature at home 
and abroad. After the war he returned to his home in Groton, 
where he lived, and died in 1795, at the age of sixty-nine.* 
Gen. Joseph Warren was an eminent physician, born at 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1741, and was 34 years old at the time of 
the battle. He had made himself very active in political affairs, 
in the year immediately preceding the Revolution. In the 
month of March, before the battle, he had given the oration in 
the old South Church, commemorative of the massacre of 1770, 
though the British officers in Boston bad threatened the life of 
any man who should dare to speak in public on that occasion. 
He was, at the time of his death, president of the Massachusetts 
Congress, so called, and also chairman of the Committee of Safety. 
He mingled freely with the common people, though he was a 
graduate of Harvard College, and a polished scholar. He held 
familiar intercourse with the patriotic mechanics and laboring 
classes, and was greatly beloved by them. The circumstances of 
his death, as we have already said, were such as to cause a very 
great mourning for him, and his memory is sacredly embalmed 





* The following is a picture of Colonel Prescott, from the pen of General Bur- 
beck, and preserved in Colonel Swett's narrative of the battle of Bunker Hill: 

“Figure to yourself a man of sixty [mistake], six feet high, and somewhat 
round-shouldered, sun-burned from exposure, with coarse leather shoes and blue 
stockings, coarse, home-spun small-clothes, a red waistcoat, and a calico banian, 
answering to the sack worn at the present day, a three-cornered hat with a red 
cockade, and a bandoleer or belt, with a sword hung high up under the left arm. 
You will say that it is a complete caricature; but such was the fact, and such 
was the dress of the heroes who fought at the battle of Bunker Hill.” 

The following is from the pen of Colonel Swett himself, and is a graphic de- 
scription of Colonel Prescott as he appeared and acted immediately after the battle: 

“ Prescott repaired to Cambridge, furious as a lion driven from his lair, foaming 
with indignation at the want of support when victory was in his grasp—a victory 
dearly purchased with the precious blood of his soldiers, family, and friends. 
He demanded but two fresh regiments of Ward, and pledged his life with these 
to drive the enemy to their boats. He had not yet done enough to satisfy himself, 
though he had done enough to satisfy his country. He had not, indeed, secured 
final victory, but he had secured a glorious immortality.” 
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in the hearts of the American people. He had been made a 
major-general by the Massachusetts Congress only three days 
before the battle, and might have taken the command on the 
field, but chose to act in the capacity of a volunteer soldier. 

Gen. Seth Pomeroy, a native of Peekskill, N. Y., but then 
resident at Northampton, Mass., was another hero, who fought 
that day as a private soldier, though with the rank and title of 
brigadier-general. He also had seen much military service 
before. He was made a captain in the army in 1744, was at 
the taking of Louisburg and in other important actions. He 
must have been not far from 55 years old at the Bunker Hill 
battle, and fought heroically in the ranks, encountering immi- 
nent dangers, but fortunately escaped alive. 

Col. Thomas Knowlton was one who gathered a shining glory 
about his name on that day. He was born at Boxford, Mass., 
in 1740, but while he was yet very young, his father’s family re- 
moved to Ashford, Ct. He wasa captain in this action and was 
put in command of some 200 Connecticut troops, and by them, 
under his direction, that line of fence was coustructed—Stark’s 
men completing what remained unfinished. It was a common 
saying of Gen. Putnam, that these raw troops would fight well 
enough if you could only protect their legs. They did not 
mind about their heads. This fence fortification, made of 
stones and rails and new-mown grass, might naturally enough 
have been a thing for sport to those veteran British battalions, 
but it played a very important part in the battle. Had that 
fence been broken through, as the British confidently expected, 
the action would have been short and the victory, for the 
British, decisive. As it was, that fence was never broken 
through, and the victory, when it came, had for the British 
almost the moral disaster of a defeat. Knowlton was made 
colonel for his brave and brilliant service that day, and was a 
favorite officer in the revolutionary army. 

John Stark, a native of Londonderry, N. H., born in 1728, 
and at this time 47 years old, had a name which was ever as- 
sociated with bold adventure and heroic daring. He marched 
his men in from Medford that afternoon, across the neck, 
through the British fire from the ships, and would not suffer 
his soldiers to break their ranks and run across, every man for 
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himself. He kept them in military order, that they might be 
fresh and ready for the battle. He shares with Knowlton in 
the glory of defending the fence, and inflicting the most terri- 
ble injury upon Howe's brave grenadiers. Stark’s major, 
Andrew McClary, was a man of splendid form and majestic 
proportions, being nearly six feet and a half in height, as brave 
and heroic in action as Stark himself. After the battle he 
went back to Medford for bandages and materials for the 
wounded, and on his return was torn to pieces by a cannon-ball 
from one of the British ships.) Some one remarked, on hear- 
ing of his sad death, that he was a man of such largeness of 
body and soul, that nothing less than a cannon-ball was worthy 
of being the instrument of his death. 

Many other names might properly be dwelt upon. But 
there is one that should be especially noticed, though standing 
in a somewhat different relation. Col. Richard Gridley, at this 
time 65 years old, was the engineer who laid out and superin- 
tended the construction of this fort on Breed’s Hill, and took 
an active part in the battle that followed, being wounded in 
the thigh. Upon receiving his wound he was taken into his 
sulky to be carried from the field, but from some hindrance 
was taken out again, when almost immediately the horse was 
killed and the sulky riddled with British balls. Considering in 
how little time bis redoubt was built, it proved to be one of 
remarkable skill and strength, and it received very handsome 
compliments from British officers and engineers. 

But in writing of any heroic action like this, it is a painful 
consideration that only a few persons can be mentioned by 
name, while the great work, after all, is performed by a multi- 
tude of unnamed heroes, who stand (in their lot) to exe 
cute the trust committed into their hands. Those 2,000 men, 
more or less, who stood firm on Bunker Hill that day, died, 
for the most part, without knowing more than a small portion 
of what they had accomplished. Whether they fell on that field, 
or died of wounds there received, or lived out the allotted term 
of life, and died in their homes, most of them passed away 
before this opening battle of the Revolution had come to be 
recognized for what it was, or set in its true relations to after 
history. 
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Articte VIL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
THEORY OF EVOLUTION, 


First Principles, By HerBert SPENCER. Third edition. Lon- 
don, 1870. 


Principles of Biology. By HERBERT SPENCER. London, 1864. 


Principles of Psychology. By Hersert SpENcER. Second 
edition. London, 1870. — 


THE Empirical, or Experimental Philosophy of the last two 
or three hundred years is rather a revolution in character than 
a change of opinions; that is, it has resulted less from the 
detection of previous errors and the discovery of new truths 
than from an altered condition or habit of mind leading along 
new lines intoa new domain of thought. It is not so much 
true that earlier forms of philosophy have been discarded be- 
cause found to be false, as that they have been forsaken simply 
because all interest in them has expired. Of course, the change 
of opinions has been radical and profound, but it rests in large 
measure upon this profounder change of character involving 
the substitution of other sympathies and other objects of study 
forthe old ones. Mr. Herbert Spencer, for example, differs from 
one of the schoolmen or one of the Alexandrian theologians far 
more in feeling than in ideas. The interest of the one is not 
the interest of the other, the domain of the one not the domain 
of the other; and the separateness here is very much wider 
than between the mere ivtellectual conclusions which they have 
severally reached. 

There are two sides to every object in nature, the known and 
the unknown ; the former by which it reaches the consciousness 
through the senses, the latter insensible to us and therefore not 
directly represented in consciousness. Both are alike in this, 
that we are equally convinced of the existence of both; not 
more of the sensible properties themselves than of the inscrut- 
able something which underlies them. What is true of one 
phenomenon is true of all. The universe as a whole has its 

VOL. XXXIV. 22 
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obverse and reverse sides; the one turned towards us, which we 
know because we are conscious of it, the other turned away 
from us towards the dark, of which we only know that it is 
there. Strangely enough, as it would seem, it is this reverse 
and dark side of nature which first excited the curiosity and 
the reflective faculties of man. Philosophic thought does not 
begin with the obvious phenomenon but with the occult essence; 
not with the perceptible effect but with the hidden cause beyond. 
The reason, no doubt, is that during the era of infancy, whether 
in the individual or the race, the mind had become habituated 
to the forms of the universe in advance of the awakening 
of the intellect; the phenomena had entered into possession 
gradually and silently without causing any surprise or raising 
any questions. Familiarity bred indifference. What we now 
call the glory and wonder of the universe, the external forms 
which make it impressive to the reason and imagination, were 
nearly inoperative in the unsophisticated consciousness of 
primitive men. They were not startled by the fact of their 
own being or by the environment in which they found them- 
selves, but accepted the world, as childhood does still, without 
astonishment or inquisitiveness, making use of it for the vari- 
ous purposes of life, but otherwise not interested in it at all. 
Thought arose with the detection of the interior mystery of 
being, the world behind the veil whose existence is certain but 
whose nature is unmanifested. What in their innermost 
essence are all things? how have they arisen? whence do they 
come and whither do they tend? What they are on the out- 
ward side of them, the fluctuating and fleeting phenomena 
which toueh the senses, is no very great matter and is well 
enough known already. But their origin, their essence, and 
their destiny are not known, and these therefore became the 
first serious inquiries of the mind. The results are to be found, 
not alone in the innumerable systems of metaphysics and 
ontology of the last 2,500 years, but more abundant and im- 
pressive still in the religions of the great races, African, Ara- 
bian, and Aryan; and in their arts, their literatures, and their 
social order. The whole multiform civilization which has 
passed, or is passing away, with all its immense activities and 
productiveness, is characterized by these two things: the first, 
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a passionate interest in, and a persistent study of, the essential 
nature and first cause of all being, reaching its highest devel- 
opment in the idealism of Plato and the monotheism of Jesus; 
the second, an indifference to mere phenomena, reaching its 
extremes in the scepticism of philosophy and the asceticism of 
the church. Throughout this era, wherever we take it, what is 
most accessible and obtrusive in nature, namely the sensible 
forms she wears, is absent from the higher life of man, whether 
mental, moral, or spiritual; his inspiration is derived from the 
immensity and eternity which lie behind in the dark, and on 
that is spent the whole wealth of his power. Not the attribute 
or property but the substance, not the body but the soul, not 
the effect but the cause, not the creation but the creator. 

Now what has happened in Modern Philosophy is, on the one 
hand, not so much the disclosure of the fallacy of earlier 
thought as the exhaustion of the earlier enthusiasm. The 
existence of some substantial entity beneath every phenomenon 
and of some efficient cause before every effect, is as distinctly 
recognized and affirmed to-day as it ever was, and if these 
mysteries still retained their ancient hold upon the imagination 
and heart of man, the disproof of one ontological theory would 
have merely led to further thought and the formulation of 
another. But. strictly speaking, modern philosophy maintains 
no controversy with any of the dogmas of the past, and offers 
no substitutes of its own. It has simply taken itself out of 
the lists, evacuated the whole region altogether. The logical 
plea for this is that the essence and origin of things are not only 
unknown but unknowable; that all possible theories have been 
tried and have broken down one after another; and therefore 
that farther speculation is mere beating of the air and winnow- 
ing of chaff; but the real motive of the withdrawal is the 
profounder, moral one of weariness and indifference. The 
search has been abandoned because the problem has ceased to 
be attractive. The solemn trance of the Egyptian, the stren- 
uous thought and bright imaginations of the Greek, the con- 
secration of the Hebrew, the rapture of the early Christian, are 
states of mind which have passed away, not by reason of the 
detected fallacy, but by reason of the vanished charm. On the 
other hand, along with this abandonment of the domain of past. 
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inquiry has gone the appropriation of that other domain which 
the past neglected. Up toa certain epoch in time, the reason and 
the heart of man are pre-occupied with the interior nature, the 
efficient and final causes of phenomena. That preoccupation 
failing, what remains for inquiry? The phenomena remain; 
and henceforth philosophy concerns itself with these alone; 
irresolutely and incoherently at first, because the disturbing 
ancient traditions still linger among its processes, but exclu- 
sively and consistently at last, when it reaches the distinct con- 
viction of its proper motives and aims. 

Now it is evident that in themselves these two systems of 
thought are not antagonistic but supplemental and successive; 
that the substitution of the one for the other, or at least the 
association of the one with the other, is an inevitable step in 
the natural development of mind. It is within our right to 
dispute any given inference or dogma of Experimental Phil- 
osophy which seems to us to be mistaken ; but its raison Wétre 
and right of succession are indisputable. The field it occupies, 
the material it uses, the ends it proposes, are all of immense 
and immediate importance. The welfare of any individual or 
of any communtiy is determined first of all and most impera- 
tively by its relations to those surrounding existences of which 
we are conscious, and there can be no question that the careless 
construction and rude adjustment of those relations has been 
the fatal vice of the antecedent civilization. Indeed, it may be 
argued that philosophy should have begun where it is leaving 
off to-day ; instead of precipitating out of their natural order, 
and in advance of the maturity of the intellect, a host of re- 
mote and difficult problems, it should have taken up patiently 
the realities which are accessible at once and the momentous 
questions which press by a thousand urgencies for solution on 
the spot. The whimsical perplexity of Socrates between con- 
flicting abstractions, the contemplative absorption into deity or 
nonentity of the Indian, the ecstatic reveries over heaven of 
the medisval saint, the fierce hair-splitting of Homodéusian and 
Homoiousian, Nominalist, and Realist, are premature at least, 
and the indifference or hatred for the material life which they 
involve, absurd and injurious. It may be said, therefore, that 
modern philosophy only is not sure of the validity of its title 
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but of the priority of its claim. Moreover, it has already vin- 
dicated its principle by the astonishing success of its method. 
Released from the burden and entanglement of antecedent 
speculation, dealing directly and exclusively with the accessible 
verities of the world, it has not only rectified the thinking of 
men with regard to those verities but in a measure readjusted 
their relations to them and mightily increased their power over 
them; and in doing all this has cleared the ground and laid the 
foundations for the highest problems of life and mind. 

The materials of the modern philosophy, then, are given to 
it in the actual experiences of every man. ‘They are the con- 
tents of consciousness; the impressions made upon it at every 
successive instant of time by the surrounding universe in all 
its co-existing phases; the memory of past impressions of the 
same kind ; the accompanying feelings, thoughts, and volitions ; 
and such other experiences, if there be such, as are underived 
from, or independent of, impressions from without. 

Furthermore: not only does conscious experience supply 
to philosophy its materials, but in a primitive form its processes 
as well. The data, and the distribution of the data which is 
the business of the philosopher, are already rudely associated 
in the natural life of the man. The thronging phenomena 
which emerge into consciousness, whether through the senses, 
or out of the memory, or out of the interior depths of con- 
sciousness itself, come in an order of their own, not an inco- 
herent multitude but an organized array. They obviously 
resemble one another and differ from one another, falling into 
rank of their own accord as they arrive, like clinging to like 
and parting from unlike. The stars assemble themselves to- 
gether apart from the earth, the seas from the lands, plants 
from the soil, animals from plants, motion, sound, heat, light, 
and lightning from one another, matter from mind, the con- 
scious self from things not itself The immutable outlines of 
all classification are given us with sensation, revived along with 
every memory, and maintained among all the associated or re- 
sulting affections of the mind. The whole process of human 
thought in its last analysis consists, on the one hand, in the 
reception and more careful observation of this automatic dis- 
tribution of phenomena; and, on the other, in the reference of 
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any newly observed fact to the group of facts previously 
observed to which it belongs. 

In this distribution there are two general relations to be dis- 
tinguished. The first are relations of co-existence in space, the 
simultaneous impressions of resembling and differing phenom- 
ena registered in consciousness at any given instant of time. 
If the universe were stationary, persisting though all expe- 
rience without motion or change, these would be the only rela- 
tions involved ; thought would consist in the discrimination of 
a given number of fixed forms according to their superficial 
resemblances and differences ; and the classification of any form 
once affected would hold good forever. But the universe is 
incessantly changing ; nowhere is it at this instant precisely 
what it was the instant before or will be the instant after. 
Therefore, in addition to the simpler relations of things as they 
lie side by side together—the relations of co-existence in space, 
there are the more numerous and complex relations of things 
as they follow one another—relations of sequence in time; and 
classification is to be made according to likeness or unlikeness in 
both. Any fact whatsoever is explained, so far as explanation is 
possible for us, when we have found the group of facts whose 
forms in the present and whose antecedents in the past are like 
its own. That group again is explained when we have merged 
it along with others in a larger group having like forms and like 
antecedents ; and so on step by step until we reach a point be- 
yond which we can generalize no farther; or a point where all 
the converging lines of generalization meet in some one compre- 
hensive antecedent. A body thrown into the air falls to the 
ground. In what does our explanation of the phenomenon 
consist? First of all, in the observation of the fact that other 
bodies thrown into the air fall to the ground ; an observation 
which we make more precise by the farther observation that in 
all cases the velocity of the falling body has a fixed relation to 
the distance traversed in the fall. Secondly, by ascertaining the 
common antecedent of all these similar actions, namely the trac- 
tive force of the earth. By a more extended observation we are 
able to add other groups of phenomena to this, that is, are able 
to explain them; until at last we reach the general law that 
all particles or aggregates of matter attract each other with a 
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force varying inversely as the square of the distance between 
them. Or again, a body thrown into the air does not fall to the 
ground. Here, too, our explanation is as before; the observation 
that there are other bodies which behave in the same way, and 
the discovery of the antecedent common to them all, the resis- 
tance of the air, Such is the substance and the form of 
human thought. The first step by which intelligence rises 
above the passive reception of impressions is the recognition 
of the inherent likenesses and differences of things; and the 
whole process by which it disposes of any fact is a process of 
segregation from things unlike it and of classification with 
things which it resembles. 

Science itself cannot supersede or transcend this process, 
Its business is simply to give to the thinking of all men and of 
every-day life a finer precision and a wider range. It corrects 
the rude classification of things which it finds ready made 
and carries them farther; altering the distribution of certain 
phenomena, as when the rising and setting of the sun are re- 
ferred to the rotation of the earth instead of the revolution of 
the heavens ; or including phenomena never classified before, as 
when the condition of the stellar universe is referred to nebular 
condensation : but in all this bringing no denial of principle, 
only correction and enlargement of method. In its highest and 
widest generalizations “science is but trained and organized 
common sense,’’* 

The same thing is true of philosophy, which, in the only 
meaning that can now be given to the word, is but the highest 
form of this universal process, As the classifications of science 
are wider than those of ordinary thinking, so are the classifica- 
tions of philosophy the widest of all. They concern the 
character, or characters, the relations of co-existence and se- 
quence which all beings known to us, throughout the whole of 
their history, have in common.t All these processes of intel- 





* Prof. Huxley. 

+ “Through persistently conscious of a Power manifested to us, we have aban- 
doned as futile the attempt to learn anything respecting the nature of that Power; 
and so have shut out philosophy from much of the domain supposed to belong to 
t. The domain left is that occupied by science. Science concerns itself with the 
co-existences and sequences among phenomena; grouping these at first into gen- 
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lection, the popular, the scientific, and the philosophical, are 
essentially identical. The materials are the same, namely, the 
facts of conscious experience; and the method is one, namely, 
the explanation of facts by classification according to resem- 
blances and differences. 

Here we are brought face to face with the question upon our 
answer to which depends our estimate, not alone of any par- 
ticular form of science or philosophy, but of the value of all 
human thought whatsoever. Let it be conceded that the essen- 
tial nature and the first cause of all being are unknown and 
unknowable, because we have never had any conscious expe- 
rience of them and never can have any ; that they are not only 
out of consciousness but out of the reach of consciousness, and 
therefore not the proper objects of our thinking. What 
remains, then, for knowledge and thought are the perceptible 
phenomena and the relations among them. But evidently 
enough, our experience in the outermost range of it does not 
cover the whole area of the phenomenal and relative. There 
are vast realms of the sensible universe which transcend the 
experience of any man, or of al] men together, as certainly as 
the essential and absolute transcend them. By what right do 
we claim a knowledge of these transcendent verities which we 
disclaim of the other? Why, if we refuse to philosophize 
about the first cause because out of consciousness, do we not 
also refuse to philosophize about the next transit of Venus 
because out of consciousness? Yet knowledge of this sort is 
continually claimed, and must be claimed if we continue to 
think at all. The humblest reasoning of the most untutored 
intellect is a perpetual incursion into the region of unexpe- 
rienced truths, while the higher generalizations of science and 
the universal synthesis of the philosopher are in large measure 





eralization of a simple or low order, and rising gradually to higher and more 
extended generalization. But if so, where remains any subject-matter for philos- 
ophy? The reply is—philosophy may still be the title retained for knowledge of 
the highest generality As each widest generalization of science compre- 
hends and consolidates the narrower generalizations of its own division ; so the 
generalizations of philosophy comprehend and consolidate the widest generaliza- 
tions of science To bring the definition to its simplest and clearest forms. 
Knowledge of the lowest kind is un-unified knowledge ; science is partially unified 
knowledge ; philosophy is completely wnified knowledge. "—First Principles, Part 
II, ch i, “ Philosophy Defined. ” 
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concerned with such truths alone. How are we to indicate this 
daring venture and immense appropriation? There is only 
one answer possible to the question. If we have a knowledge 
transcending all experience, it must be a knowledge which 
experience never gave, but given in the constitution of con- 
sciousness itself; not a reflection from the world outside, but 
an inherent light of its own. We know, not by virtue of 
having experienced, but by what the greatest living repre- 
sentative of the scholastic philosophy has called the original 
infallibility of the mind itself. 

For consider: Strictly speaking, our experience is limited 
to the actual, present contents of consciousness; the impres- 
sions, memories, desires, thoughts, resolves, of this very mo- 
ment we call now. How are we to get beyond these limits? 
What reason, for example, have we for affirming the existence 
of a surrounding universe? No reason at all except that such 
is the authoritative declaration of consciousness, which cannot 
be gainsaid, Or, if it be attempted to resolve this primal cogni- 
tion into simpler elements, if it be affirmed that having these 
impressions of a real objective universe we must attribute them 
to some cause of which they are the effects ; then the question 
arises, why must we attribute effects to causes? and the answer 
is as before, because it is an authoritative declaration of con- 
sciousness not to be gainsaid. Or, if it be said that the declara- 
tion is not authoritative and final, but must be taken as possibly 
false until actually verified by experience; then the question 
is, what is the nature of such verification? and the answer is, 
itis nothing but a repetition of the original declaration—the 
same thing is inevitably assumed in the proof that was affirmed 
at first ; namely, that there is an objective universe. 

But waiving this point and admitting the outer universe as a 
real portion of our experience, still it is evident that no such en- 
largement of experience supplies either the necessary mate- 
rials or the necessary conditions for thought. The experiences 
of the present instant, however vast and vivid they may be, are 
in themselves of no avail simply because no time is given in 
the instant to avail of them. Before they can be thought about 
they must be remembered, and in remembering them they must 
be distinguished from others of the same kind which went 
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before. Thought is impossible until to the experience of the 
present we have added the experiences of the pasi, of our- 
selves, and of the universe as we have known them hitherto, 
What authority have we for doing this? These things are not 
experience. They were experience, if memory can be trusted, 
but what ground is there for trusting memory? No ground 
except that its declarations are among the authoritative declara- 
tions of consciousness which cannot be gainsaid. I am incapa- 
ble of the simplest process of thought or the simplest effort 
toward thinking until I recall out of the past my experiences 
in it; this recall Iam incapable of making without assuming 
the veracity of memory; and the veracity of memory I know 
only because my consciousness affirms it. No other source of 
certitude can be assigned for the knowledge I seem to have, 
Hence, again, it may be said, that certitude does not accom- 
pany memory; that for aught we know it is a false witness 
whose testimony can only be accepted as trustworthy after it 
has been verified. We take it for granted when given and act 
accordingly, but we do not know it to be true until we have 
actually put it to the test; that is, when what seems to have 
been our experience in the past is confirmed by what is our 
experience in the present. But how is such test to be applied 
and such confirmation to be obtained? Only, again, by trusting 
the affirmation of memory; for in the very act of testing past 
experience by present, the present experience is itself become a 
part of the past and is available only as a memory. Practi- 
cally we go through life testing our recollections by our per- 
ceptions and never reaching any deeper ground of certitude 
than this, that memory, like perception, is a primal cognition of 
the mind which authenticates itself or is not authenticated at all. 

But waiving this point again, and admitting the disclosures 
of memory along with those of perception as portions of our 
actual experience, still we have in the sum total but small store 
of material for knowledge and thinking. What is all this to 
the illimitable universe about which we go on reasoning every 
day of our lives? How far does perception, aided though it 
be by all the instruments of science, carry us outward into the 
boundless regions of space or downward into the interior con- 
stitution of things? How far does memory, supplemented by 
all the history of the race, carry us into the past of the uni- 
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verse? And into its future neither carries us one single step 
at all. Widen and fill it as we may, the whole of our expe- 
rience is but a drop out of the ocean, a sand from the shore. 
Yet we do not hesitate to push beyond the drop or the sand- 
grain, out of the scanty material in hand, to build our histories 
and prophecies, from the infinitesimal fraction to construct our 
theory of the whole. What is our warrant for all this? That 
things have happened im our experience so and so is in itself 
no reason for affirming that they happen after the same fashion 
out of it. That the sun has risen daily for fifty years has 
nothing to do with its punctuality an age ago or to-morrow 
morning, any more than ninety-nine throws of the dice have to 
do with the hundredth. Our warrant for claiming a knowledge 
transcending the bounds of experience is simply in the decla- 
ration of consciousness that like causes produce like effects and 
must do so, that like consequences of necessity follow like ante- 
cedents at all times and in all parts of the universe ; that there- 
fore if we are in possession of the one we can infer the other: 
a declaration whose sole authority is in the constitution of con- 
sciousness itself; which experience may suggest and within its 
own limits may verify ; but which we do not hesitate to accept 
as true even when experience affirms, or seems to affirm, the 
contrary. To this intuitive certitude are to be added all other 
intuitions, the axioms of mathematics and the whole body of 
mathematical truths derived from them, the elements of logic, 
and the essential principles of morality. We know that things 
equal to the same things are equal to each other, that the angles 
of a triangle together equal two right angles, that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space or one body different spaces at the 
same time ; that cruelty is base and fidelity is honorable; not 
because they have always fallen out so in our experience, for 
in point of fact multitudes of them have never occurred in our 
experience or even in the whole of human experience, at all: 
but because they must be so everywhere and forever, and it is 
not at the option of Omnipotence itself to make them other than 
they are. 

To the interpretation of the universe, therefore, the mind of 
man brings not alone its experiences but also a body of intui- 
tions transcending experiences; and without the latter the for- 
mer are unavailable. It remains to add, what has been implied 
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already, that the wider the range of our thought the more en- 
tire and obvious is our dependence upon this transcendental 
knowledge. In ordinary thinking, the rough-and-ready logic 
of every-day life, we do not need to go very far beyond the con- 
cerns of the moment, what happened yesterday, or is happening 
to-day, or to happen to-morrow, and it matters little what theory 
we hold as to the validity of our reasoning. The barometer is 
falling to-day—there will be wind or rain to-morrow. That is 
an inference we can draw without troubling ourselves about the 
nature of it. But the moment we venture upon any of the 
wider generalizations of science, the draft upon @ priori truths 
is enormous and the distinct recognition of their authority is 
essential to the worth of our conclusions. Light, heat, and the 
actinic rays of the sun are undulatory motions. There must, 
therefore, be an undulating ether prevading all luminous space. 
Why? No mortal eye ever saw this ether. In the experi- 
ence of all mankind it is simply nil. Yet it must be there, for 
there can be no undulations without an undulating medium. 

Finally: the recognition of the absolute authority of @ priori 
truths is indispensable to and binding upon the philosopher 
beyond all others; that is, upon the thinker, who, transcending 
the conceptions of science as they transcend the conceptions of 
ordinary thought, undertakes to provide us with a theory of the 
universe. It is any man’s right to do that—if he can; and 
there are only two conditions which anybody else has a right to 
impose upon him. The first is that his theory shall actually 
include all the phenomena involved—shall be an interpretation 
of the whole and not of a part only. The second is that it shall 
be consistent with itself; either that it shall make no use of @ 
priori truths as such, but relying exclusively upon experience, 
frankly confess that its interpretation of things beyond experi- 
ence is conjecture and not knowledge; or, making use of them, 
shall recognize their independent origin and self-authenticating 
force. 

IL 

The Theory of Evolution is a theory of the universe; not of 
the infinite and absolute reality which lies behind it, for that 
has been dismissed from consideration as unknowable ; but of 
phenomena and their relations. Its materials are those of 
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ordinary thinking, or of science, only it deals with the whole, 
whereas each of these deals with a smaller or larger part. Its 
process is that of ordinary thinking, or of science, namely, the 
classification of phenomena according to their community of 
character. Given all the relations of co-existence, the universe 
as it stands to-day, and all the relations of sequence, the uni- 
verse throughout the past and throughout the future; then 
what is the character, or what are the characters, common to 
the whole? 

Briefly stated, the answer of the theory to the question is 
this: The phenomena of the universe, whether mental or ma- 
terial, at rest or in motion, through all space and all time, how- 
ever different in any other respects, are alike and at one in that 
they are all manifestations of Force. Matter, considered in it- 
self apart from the changes it undergoes, is known to us sim- 
ply as a something that offers resistance, the impressions it 
makes upon the senses consisting in various modes of reaction 
upon resistance; and this resistance is what we recognize 
as Force. The changes which it undergoes are all modes 
of Motion, and Motion, even more distinctly than Matter, is 
known to us only as a manifestation of Force. As with Mat- 
ter and the changes of Matter, so with Mind and the changes of 
Mind. The states of our consciousness at any given time, and 
the successive modifications wrought among them, are all in 
their last analysis reducible to this, that they are manifestations 
of Force. Beginning where we will, with a feeling, a thought, 
a volition, or a series of such, with any material object, or 
assemblage, or series of objects, we run down at once to this 
ultimate reality of Force, of which these inner and outer 
worlds are the manifestations. We can go no further in this 
direction, for beyond lies the impenetrable region of the Un- 
knowable, with which we have nothing todo. The manifesta- 
tions are accessible to us, but what this manifested force is in 
itself or whence it comes we do not know. 

This, however, we do know, that Force is a constant quan- 
tity. It can neither be increased nor diminished. For, if we 
suppose new force to have been added to the force which 
already was, such addition must have been made from nothing, 
and it is inconceivable that nothing should originate force. Or, 
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if we suppose that some force has been subtracted from the 
whole, such subtracted force has been converted into nothing; 
which is equally inconceivable. Force cannot be conceived as 
created or annihilated ; therefore it cannot be conceived as in- 
creased or diminished. There is exactly as much force at 
work to-day as there was yesterday, or will be to-morrow, and 
no more. From eternity to eternity the force manifested by 
the universe is an absolutely constant quantity. 

What is true of Force is likewise true of Matter, which is one 
manifestation of Force. We cannot conceive that it has ever been 
added to or subtracted from, such increase or diminution being 
inconceivable both in itself and because it involves the creation or 
annihilation of Force. The Matter of the universe is an abso- 
lutely constant quantity. Lastly, what is true of Matter is for 
the same reasons true of Motion, which is another manifestation 
of Force. Motion cannot be conceived as either beginning or 
ending, as coming into existence, or ceasing to be; therefore it 
cannot be conceived as increasing or diminishing. The Motion 
of the universe is an absolutely constant quantity.* 

What are we to say of the phenomena of Mind? They are 
manifestations of Force as Matter is, or as Motion is, but are 
they a separate manifestation, inconvertible into either of the 
others? If they are, then at some point or other there must 
have been an addition to the previous force of the universe; 
for we know with certainty that Mind has actually begun to be, 
since in the earlier stages of nebular and terrestrial condensa- 
tion the conditions for its existence were wanting. There is 
more mind in the universe than there formerly was, and 
if Mind is a separate entity then is there more force than there 
formerly was, and Force is not a constant quantity ; which is 
inconceivable. There is nothing left for us therefore but to 
merge the phenomena of Mind along with those of some other 
manifestation of Force. It is certainly not Matter; it must 
therefore be an affection of Matter; that is to.say, it must bea 
mode of Motion. 

We are left then with these great constants—Force, Matter, 
and Motion, whereof the first is known to us, not in itself, but 
only through the other two; and the business of the Theory of 





* See, however, p. 360 below. 
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Evolution is simply to give an account of the mutual relations 
of the two great manifestations of Force. We have Matter, 
indestructible, but forever shifting its forms; here a solid, there 
a liquid, there a gas; here an ultimate atom, there a molecule, 
there an aggregate: and Motion, continuous, but undergoing 
parallel transformations ; here molar, there molecular ; sensible, 
as in the flight of an arrow, the fall of a body, the revolution of 
a planet; or insensible, as in the undulations of light and 
heat, the transmission of nerve-force, or the actions of the mind. 
Is there any constant and necessary relation between these two 
parallel sets of transformations? Are the changes of form in 
the fixed quantity of Matter and the corresponding changes of 
mode in the fixed quantity of Motion independent of each 
other, or are they reciprocally determined? Both are under- 
going simultaneous redistributions everywhere and forever. If 
these redistributions have a law, that law is the law of the Evo- 
lution of the Universe. 

One great order of the transformation of Matter is made up of 
the changes from a solid to a liquid state, or again from a liquid 
to a gaseous or aériform state; in other words, from a greater or 
less degree of condensation to a greater or less degree of disper- 
sion. Water passes into vapor and is diffused through the 
atmosphere. The various chemical compounds found at the 
earth’s surface are all resolvable into their constituent elements. 
Of organic bodies, plants are continually giving off oxygen and 
annuals carbonic acid, and after death both are decomposed and 
their component particles dispersed. No doubt if the necessary 
conditions were supplied, the solid matter of the entire universe 
would be disintegrated and dispersed. In all these transforma- 
tions the principal agent at work is heat, which we know to be 
amode of Motion, and the relation we sought for is obvious. 
The greater the amount of motion communicated to any aggre- 
gate of matter, the greater is the diffusion. 

More important than these are the remaining, converse trans- 
formations, those, namely, from a state of diffusion to a state of 
condensation. We have reason to believe that out of a primor- 
dial condition of nebulous matter uniformly diffused through 
space has arisen the stellar universe of to-day, the solar system, 
the earth, and all bodies organic and inorganic known to us 
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As the former series of changes was accounted for by the com- 
munication of motion, so is this series accounted for by the 
abstraction of motion; and from both together we derive the 
great law of Evolution and its complement Dissolution, which 
is stated thus: Evolution is the integration of Matter and the 
concomitant dissipation of Motion ; Dissolution is the absorp- 
tion of Motion and the concomitant dissipation of Matter. 

This, however, is Evolution in simple outline. All evolving 
things have reached their present state by an integration of 
matter and a dissipation of motion; but it remains to inquire 
what has happened to the matter in the course of integration 
and what to the motion in the course of dissipation. The 
answer is, both have undergone simultaneous redistributions. 
The matter which at the beginning was homogeneous, ircohe- 
rent, and indefinite, as in the nebulous substance diffused 
through space, or in the elements of which an organic body is 
composed, has become heterogeneous, coherent, and definite, 
before perfect integration ; and the motion, which at the begin- 
ning was uniform, has been redistributed in a similar way, be- 
fore its complete escape. The whole law restated stands thus: 
Hvolution is an integration of Matter and concomitant dissipation 
of Motion ; during which the Matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity into a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during 
which retained Motion undergoes a parallel transformation.* _ [lias 
in nuce. In this curt formula is written the history of the 
universe. 

Let us begin with the earliest condition of things of which 
any traces are left ; when matter was uniformly diffused through 
space, somewhat as the vapor of water is diffused through the 
atmosphere ; what we may call an evaporated universe, a thin 
mist, or haze, of the ultimate particles of matter, showing no 
signs as yet of condensation at any point, but homogeneous, inco- 
herent, and indefinitely extended. How the universe got into 
this condition is not known ; indeed, it is not certainly known 
that it ever was there; but supposing that it was, then we know 
very certainly that it could not have staid there, for within this 
cloud of matter lies the whole energy of force. Only as Mat- 
ter so far is homogenevus, so is Force so far uniform. We have 


* First Principles, Pt. Il, ch. 19. 
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as yet nothing but the attraction of gravitation, by which each 
particle draws all the others and is drawn by them with a power 
inversely proportioned to the distances they are apart. From 
the resultant of these tractions necessarily arises a movement 
of the whole towards its centre; but a movement deflected 
from a right line to one side or other of the centre of gravity 
by the resistance of the medium through which it takes place, 
giving sooner or later a nebulous sphere revolving in one 
direction around its axis. A little later, by mere dint of revol- 
ving, the sphere becomes an oblate spheroid, and as it revolves 
faster at the circumference than anywhere nearer the centre, a 
ring, or rim, of nebulous matter is left behind by the continu- 
ing concentration of the spheriod within. This ring, like the 
nebulous substance of the universe at the beginning, is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium ; accordingly, it collapses upon it- 
self and becomes a body revolving on its axis and around the 
centre of gravity, the first of all the stars, or, it may be, the 
first stellar system. All this, however, implies an arrest of the 
original motion towards the centre of gravity. What has be- 
come of this arrested motion? It cannot have been annihbi- 
lated, for motion is continuous ; in fact it reappears in new forms, 
and what was before a sensible motion of translation through 
space is now the insensible motion we call heat and light. So 
the process goes on, nebula after nebula, system after system, 
star after star detaching itself and bursting into heat and flame, 
until we have the heavens as they stand to-day ; the primordial 
homogeneous matter integrated into suns and constellations of 
suns ; the primordial uniform motion converted into multiform 
motions of rotation, revolution, heat, light, and many more. 
The subsequent history of these new worlds is beyond our 
ken, but what has happened in our own we know very well. 
At first we have a rotating and revolving spheriod distended 
and incandescent by the retained heat resulting from arrested 
motion. As the heat gradually escapes by radiation into space 
the spheroid condenses ; in other words, as the repulsions of mo- 
lecular motion diminish, the particles of matter approach each 
other more and more closely on their way towards their com- 
mon centre of gravity. Here the earliest chemical combinations 
take place, increasing in complexity as the falling temperature 
VOL. XXXIV. 23 
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permits freer unions of the atoms of matter. Cohering aggregates 
appear, lands, seas, and an atmosphere are differentiated, until in 
time the earth’s crust is sufficiently consolidated to prevent far- 
ther radiation from within ; at which point terrestrial evolution, 
properly speaking, comes to an end. Its fires gone out, or pent 
up atthe centre, nothing remains but darkened rotation and 
revolution in space. Fortunately, as the interior forces are cut 
off, the beneficent sun, still radiating heat and light, steps in, 
and a new and nobler evolution begins. The fierce heats of the 
earlier age give place, not to the more than arctic cold which 
was their natural conclusion, but to a wonderful, variegated cli- 
mate, wherein the more complex chemical compounds are stirred 
to higher activities and helped into wider relationships. Some of 
them take up the carbon and hydrogen from the soil and air 
around and grow apace ; others, yet more complex, feed upon 
the former, and both together acquire the curious capability of 
reproducing themselves; reproduction brings competition; 
competition, “ natural selection,” or survival of the fittest; se- 
lection, divergence of character, improvement of type, an ever 
increasing range and variety of life up to the multiform 
societies and civilizations of man. 

In this long development there has been nothing at work 
from first to last but an integration of matter and a concomi- 
tant dissipation of motion. Integrating matter has passed from 
its original incoherent and indefinite homogeneity into stars and 
systems of stars; on the earth’s surface into a heterogeneity yet 
more coherent and definite of lands, oceans, and an atmosphere 
of chemical compounds, cohering aggregates, and organized 
bodies with their varied species and societies; while the escap- 
ing motion has passed from its original uniformity into the 
complicated revolutions of the spheres, the undulations of ra- 
diant force, the varied motions shown in electricity, magnetism, 
and chemical affinity, in the phenomena of vitality, animal or 
vegetal, and in the phenomena of mind. 

What is to be the end of Evolution? Its tendency of course 
is towards the complete integration of all matter and the com- 
plete dissipation of all motion, with a stable equilibrium be- 
tween the two; a solidified universe over against radiated 
motion. Whether this will happen or not depends upon 4 
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very curious condition. All motions are convertible into one 
another, and asa matter of fact mechanical motion is every- 
where lapsing into radiant motion and radiant motion stealing 
away into space. If, now, the sthereal medium is of infinite 
extent and the universe is not, an irreparable loss of motion is 
slowly going on which will in time bring about complete equili- 
bration. If both the wether and the universe are limited, then 
all waste is prevented; the fugitive undulations, outward 
bound, are arrested at the frontiers, turned back and set. to 
work again. In this case, since Force persists, there will bea 
continual increase of motion, in other words, a continual rise of 
temperature, which in time must bring about complete dissolu- 
tion. If, again, the ether is limited and the universe unlimited, 
the same result will follow within the wther; but in this case 
it may happen that by reason of the vast translations set up 
through space by gravitation, the diffused contents of the ether 
will be expelled and replaced from time to time by successive 
inroads of Matter lying beyond. Lastly, if both universe and 
ether are unlimited, all speculation fails; the end may be com- 
plete equilibration; or complete dissipation ; or neither, that 


is, a cycle of Evolutions and Dissolutions succeeding each 
other forever.* 


IIL 


The Theory of Evolution must be accepted if it satisfies 
the two requirements that we are entitled to make of any 
theory, namely, (I) that it explain all the phenomena; and (II) 
that it be consistent with itself. 





* Mr. Spencer regards this condition, upon which the ultimate issue of Evolu- 
tion depends, as indeterminable. It is worth pointing out, however, that the theory 
requires its determination, at least approximately. Thus, if a boundless «ther 
has been draining off the motion of a limited universe through infinite past time, 
equilibration must have resulted long ago. 

Prof. Balfour Stewart (Conservation of Energy, p. 163) and Mr. J. J. Murphy 
(Habit and Intelligence, vol. i, p. 55) have concluded that the present condition of 
things requires us to assign both a definite beginning and a definite end—the 
universe cannot possibly have existed through an eternal past nor can it exist 
through an eternal future. We afe not concerned with criticism here, but con- 
siderations of this kind already indicate the extreme artificiality of the theory as 
a2 universal explanation. 
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I. Evolution depends upon the three postulates of the Per. 
sistence of Force, the Indestructibility of Matter, and the Con- 
tinuity of Motion, with their several corollaries. If they are 
granted, then it is claimed that all the phenomena are covered 
by the formula of Redistribution of Matter and Motion. It is 
apparent that two questions are involved here: the first as to 
the validity of the postulates; the second as to the sufficiency 
of the formula. In conducting the examination we cannot do 
better, perhaps, than to begin with each postulate in turn, and 
following downward in the track of Evolution, note whether 
anything happens at any stage of the process over and above 
the redistribution of previous matter and motion: or, more 
specifically, whether there are any energies of Force, any forms 
of Matter, or any modes of Motion left unaccounted for. 

Forcre.—As the particles of homogeneously-diffused matter 
moving towards the centre of gravity approach each other, it is 
found that in addition to their reciprocal attractions they man- 
ifest reciprocal repulsions, and that the latter energy exactly 
balances the former ; in scientific language, action and reaction 
are equal and opposite throughout the universe. Now attrac- 
tion cannot be converted into repulsion, nor repulsion into 
attraction. Nor can we conceive of any one force giving us 
co-existing equal attraction and repulsion. Whether, says Mr. 
Spencer, everything is explicable on the hypothesis of univer- 
sal pressure from which tension is a differential result; or on 
the hypothesis of universal tension from which pressure isa 
differential result; or whether pressure and tension everywhere 
co-exist; are questions which it is impossible to settle. Each 
of the suppositions postulates an inconceivability. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, the last belief is the one which we are compelled to enter- 
tain. Matter cannot be conceived except as manifesting forces 
of attraction and repulsion.”"* Half of the phenomena in- 
volved, therefore, are due to the workings of a force which 
cannot be derived from the force which produces the other 
half; and there is no third force known to us as the origin of 
both. In other words, instead of Persistent Force we have 
from the beginning two persistent forces. They are dismissed 
by Mr. Spencer, in a paragraph, as the “ incomprehensible dual- 





* First Principles, Part II, ch ix. 
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ity” in the action of the “absolute cause of changes;” which 
is assuredly an unsafe disposition of the mystery. If there is 
duality in the action of the absolute cause, why not plurality ? 
If a force of repulsion which is not derived from a force of 
attraction, or from any known antecedent common to both, 
why not a chemical force, or a vital force? At any rate, the 
motion whose redistributions we are to trace, if not the joint 
product of two separate forces, is the resultant of an inex- 
plicable dual force. This force being universal and persistent 
is never converted into any other, but in obedience to it the 
particles and aggregates of matter are transferred through space, 
and this motion of transfer or translation is subsequently con- 
verted into other motions, and into what, by an unfortunate 
nomenclature, have been called the various forms of Force. 
There is only one force, but many redistributions of the motion 
it causes. 

Of these redistributions the earlier ones are all intelligible 
and sufficiently accounted for by the theory. The general 
movement towards the centre of gravity is gradually differentiated 
by action and reaction into the special motions of revolution 
and rotation, which increase in heterogeneity as matter pro- 
gresses towards integration; and sensible motion into insensible 
motions of radiant force. We reach without embarrassment the 
rough cast of the coming stellar universe—an assemblage of 
rotating and revolving spheroids of nebulous matter emitting 
light and heat. Here we meet our first difficulty. As the in- 
candescent star cools it condenses, that is, with the escape of 
repelling molecular motion its particles approach each other 
more and more closely; and when near enough together they 
manifest the energies of chemical affinity. The peculiarities 
of these energies as compared with gravitation, which pre- 
ceded them and persists along with them, are two: while 
gravitation is a weak force acting at sensible distances, chem- 
ical affinity is an intense force acting at insensible distances ; 
and while gravitation is indiscriminating, each particle attract- 
ing all the others, chemical affinity is elective, each particle 
attracting certain others but neglecting the rest. Now if, ac- 
cording to the old construction of the phenomena, these two 
energies are two separate forces, the relation between them is 
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very simple. One of them supplies the condition which en- 
ables the other to act; the proximity brought about by the 
attraction which all particles have for each other permits their 
special affinities to come into play. But this isa denial of 
Evolution, which requires us to believe that of the whole 
quantity of escaping motion in the spheroid certain portions are 
distributed into the several forms of chemical energy. Instead 
of disappearing at once into space in the shape of radiant un- 
dulations of the interstellar medium, they are detained within 
the star, where they are converted into vibrations of the parti- 
cles of matter, and according as the rhythms of the vibrations 
are synchronous or discordant, or otherwise adjusted to each 
other, the particles manifest what we call chemical affinity, or 
do not. What is the instrumentality which brings about these 
redistributions of motion? The theory restricts us to one, 
namely, the redistribution of matter. Exactly as the integra- 
tion of nebulous substance has converted the uniform motion 
falling upon it into multiform motions, so has a farther and 
finer integration of portions of the substance of a star con- 
verted portions of its retained motion into the motions of chemi- 
cal affinity. What we call the simple elements of chemistry 
are in fact compound bodies made up of the ultimate units of 
matter, and the properties displayed by them are not original 
endowments but the result of the making up, or combination. 
In other words, the mere mechanical juxtaposition of incon- 
ceivably minute atoms, all alike in character, converts previous 
motion into the indissoluble unions, the tremendous energies, 
and fine discriminations of chemical affinity. We will not 
affirm that mere molecular arrangement is incapable of effect- 
ing this astounding metamorphosis, although in the present 
state of science it certainly passes all understanding. But what 
has brought about molecular re-arrangement ; and in particular, 
what has brought about the special arrangements which are 
the only ones known to us? The possible combinations of 
atoms approaching each other are inconceivably numerous, yet 
the actual combinations are very few and each of them is con- 
stant. All matter when decomposed is found in the shape of 
60 or 70 substances which show chemical energy, and the per- 
sistence of these shapes is such that we, at least, are ignorant of 
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any others.* What has determined the selection of these par- 
ticular multiples of units and the perpetual exclusion of the 
infinite number of other possible ones ? 

A like interpretation must be put upon the phenomena of 
cohesion, capillary attraction, electricity,t magnetism, etc., 
which accompany the gradual cooling and condensation of the 
star. None of these energies are separate, inconvertible forces ; 
all alike are redistributions of retained motion consequent 
upon special integrations of matter. 

Up to this point it cannot be said that the theory has been 
inadequate to the strain put upon it. It has met every succes- 
sive puzzle with a distinct and intelligible explanation which 
we do not know to be inconsistent with the facts and which 
may ultimately be found in entire congruity with them. But 
with the appearance of life on the globe a new factor is intro- 
duced, which instantly alters the direction and character of evo- 
lution, and for which the theory so far is confessediy unable to 
offer any real explanation at all. This factor is the law of 
Heredity. 

Hitherto there has been no pause in the concurrent redistri- 
bution of matter and motion. Each of its phases has been a 
lapse out of the one before into the one after; homogeneous 
matter integrating into the nebule or the stars, and at the sur- 
face of a cooling star into chemical compounds and cohering 
aggregates ; uniform motion subdividing into myriad multi- 
form motions: but down to the appearance of the first living 
beings, and including these it may be, there has been no stage 
of the process which has maintained and perpetuated itself 
among the surrounding changes ; the most stable equilibria in- 
stituted having no permanence beyond a temporary balance of 
forces, ready to yield at any moment to sufficient disturbance, 





* Thus, the solar spectra show that these juxtapositions resist the fierce heats 
at the sun’s surface. 

+ Mr. Spencer’s Essay on Electricity (Essays, 3rd Series, London, 1874), pub- 
lished since the above passage was written, will give an idea of the manner in 
which he proposes to explain the so-called physical forces as redistributions of 
motion. Another exposition of the same sort will be found in the chapter on the 
Actions of Forces on Organic Matter. Part I, Prin. Biol. Itis no doubt to some 
such generalization that Prof. Tyndall has referred as the great approaching dis- 


covery of physical science. 
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and to resume the lapse towards farther integration of matter 
and dissipation of motion ; like a river, arrested here and there 
in eddies or lakes, but on the whole perpetually flowing towards 
the sea. But the first instance of reproduction among living 
beings is a pause which is something other than an equilibrium ; 
an arrest of lapse and dissipation ; a conservation leading to an 
accumulation of forces; the initiation of a movement the 
reverse of all the movements in the midst of which it arises, 
As each stage of inorganic evolution, mechanically speaking, 
is a descent from one level to a lower one, so is each stage of 
organic evolution an ascent from one level to a higher. 

Now what is specially to be noted here is the fact that every 
attempt which has yet been made to construe the history of 
life upon our globe as a phase of Universal Evolution has only 
served to enlarge the scope and heighten the importance of the 
new factor by which this deviation or reversal of movement has 
been affected. Under the theory of creation, the law of Heredity 
is called upon to account for nothing but the transmission of the 
ancestral form of each species with such variations as arise from 
time to time within specific limits; but in Mr. Darwin's theory of 
Natural Selection, accepted by Mr. Spencer with certain reserva- 
tions, it is the power by which, under the regulative action of the 
conditions of life, all things are accomplished ; every living being 
having descended by ordinary generation from the primordial liv- 
ing form or forms. From first to last the whole world of life re- 
poses upon this one fundamental fact of inheritance. Moreover, 
as we shall see farther on, Mr. Spencer’s philosophy itself has no 
other basis, the psychological data upon which its generalizations 
depend having been all provided, directly or indirectly, by the 
inherited effects of ancestral experience through past ages. 
These things being so, it is above all things incumbent on Mr. 
Spencer to account for Heredity as a redistribution of Matter 
and Motion. In other words, if the indestructibility of Matter 
and the continuity of Motion are granted, inorganic Evolution 
may be taken as accounted for; if the indestructibility of 
Matter, the continuity of Motion, and the law of Heredity 
are granted, organic Evolution may be taken as accounted 
for; but the organic Evolution cannot be affiliated upon in- 
organic Evolution until the law of Heredity has been deduced 
from the Persistence of Force. 
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Mr. Spencer’s provision for this supreme exigency js the now 
famous hypothesis of physiological units and physiological 
polarity. It is known that a fragment of broken crystal ex- 
posed to a solution of its constituent elements reproduces the 
original outlines of the crystal; and that by some parallel pro- 
cess of assimilation and repair organisms restore their lost or 
injured parts. We have no clue whatsoever to these processes 
beyond the facts that they occur and that they resemble each 
other ; all we can say is, that the constituent units of the crystal 
or the organism have a power of moulding assimilable material 
into units of their own type, the type varying according to 
the specific character of the individual. Taking the analogy as 
it stands, however, and carrying it a single step farther, we are 
enabled to include the phenomena of growth in the same gen- 
eralization with the phenomena of repair, as equally due to 
polarities of the physiological limits. But growth and repair 
are processes which terminate within the limits of the organism. 
They cease when equilibrium has been reached between its sev- 
eral parts and between the whole and the environment. Now a 
fertilized germ is a physiological unit, or assemblage of such 
units, which has escaped beyond the range of this equilibrium. 
Detached from the individual from which its polarities were 
derived, and by which also they were restricted, it passes into a 
new environment, where it develops into a second individual, 
reproducing the characters of the first and adding new charac- 
ters of its own. Hence Heredity, Variation, Survival of the 
Fittest, and the whole process of organic evolution. 

Of this hypothesis must be said what was said in a previous 
article of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis of pangenesis, that it leaves 
the mystery as impenetrable as it was before. To throw the 
processes of crystallization and of organic growth, repair and 
reproduction into a single category, as actions alike due to 
“polarity,” is simply to give a convenient name to a very strik- 
ing analogy. It is an ingenious enumeration of the facts, but 
not at all an explanation of the process. How came the physi- 
cal or the physiological units by this marvelous and manifold 
polarity? The old theory replies, by ordinance of God and the 
act of creation. But this, says Mr. Spencer, is to escape from 
one mystery into another deeper and darker, to explain certain 
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perplexing but unquestionable facts by assigning au inconceiy- 
able, that is, an impossible cause. Whatever the special agency 
at work may be, it is necessarily some form of universal, per- 
sistent force; and to say that we do not understand it is simply 
saying that we do not understand those particular redistribu- 
tions of matter and motion which endow certain “ units” with 
certain ‘‘ polarities.” Reduced to its simplest terms, therefore, 
the hypothesis amounts to an affirmation, first, that no factors 
can have been concerned in the genesis of fertilized germs be- 
yond certain redistributions of matter and motion in the parent 
organism ; which is a transparent begging of the whole ques- 
tion: and second, that fertilized germs thus originating have the 
power of reproducing parental and ancestral forms; which isa 
barren truism. Accordingly, it will be found that Mr. Spencer 
himself offers the hypothesis rather as a statement than a solu- 
tion of the problem ; or more accurately, perhaps, as an indica- 
tion of the direction in which a solution is to be sought; and 
in all the editions of the First Principles the phenomena of 
specific and generic development are distinctly referred to the 
“unexplained principle of hereditary transmission.”* 

Far more significant, however, than the acknowledged inade- 
quacy of this theory of the fundamental facts of vitality are the 
hesitation and reserve with which Mr. Spencer approaches the 
last and the highest of his problems, the origin and nature of 
Mind. As we have seen, if Evolution means anything at all, 
then it is certain that all mental phenomena are modes of 
motion, differing from other modes in that they are more 





*First Prin., Pt. Il, ch. 19. This meagre outline does no justice to the admir- 
able ability with which Mr. Spencer has generalized the phenomena of growth, 
repair, genesis, heredity, and variation ; a generalization which entitles the Second 
Part of the Principles of Biology to rank along with the Origin of Species as the 
high-water mark of biological speculation. It serves, however, to show the incom- 
parable superiority of the hypothesis of physiological units to the hypothesis of 
pangenesis ; a superiority due, perhaps, to the fact that the phenomena of heredity 
lay beyond the range of Mr. Darwin’s special theory, while they fall at the very 
centre of Mr. Spencer's universal theory. Certain primordial forms and the law 
of heredity are previous conditions to Natural Selection, which, therefore, cannot 
be called upon te account for them; but they are only links in the chain of Evo- 
lution at large and so must be explained in terms of the Persistence of Force. Thus 
what was a mere afterthought of Mr. Darwin's, was a supreme necessity for Mr. 
Spencer from the first. 
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involved and obscure, but otherwise not differing at all. The 
falling of a wave of light upon the eye, or a wave of sound 
upon the ear, and the resulting changes of consciousness, are all 
motions whose differences have been determined by the differ- 
ing conditions of the nervous and muscular tissues through 
which they have passed. Nothing has happened throughout 
the circuit except a redistribution of motion consequent upon 
special integrations of matter. This is a mere truism, if we 
hold that Force persists. Yet Mr. Spencer has nowhere said 
in so many words that Mind is identical with Motion; has 
everywhere so carefully abstained from saying it, that when we 
reach the apologia which concludes his discussion of objective 
psychology, we are not surprised to find that he distinctly 
rejects the identification as an inadequate account of the phe- 
nomena. No doubt all changes of consciousness occur as terms 
ina series of mechanical and molecular motions, any one of 
which is convertible into its equivalent of any of the others, 
Yet Mr. Spencer singles out these changes to confer upon them 
characters which are utterly inexplicable by the mere fact that 
they are motions or the products of motion ; characters which 
it would be absurd to ascribe to any other term of the series, 
and whose derivation, therefore, from any or all of the preced- 
ing terms is inconceivable. They stand apart over against the 
rest of the universe, so separate, so antithetical, yet so myste- 
riously related that—“ we can only think of Matter in terms of 
Mind. We can only think of Mind in terms of Matter. When 
we have pushed our explorations of the first to the utmost 
limits, we are referred to the second for a final answer; and 
when we have got the final answer of the second, we are re- 
ferred back to the first for an interpretation of it. We find the 
value of z in terms of y; then we find the value of y in terms 
of z ; and so on we may continue forever, without coming nearer 
toasolution. The antithesis of subject and object, never to be 
transcended while consciousness lasts, renders impossible all 
knowledge of that ultimate reality in which subject and object 
areunited.”* Such is Mr. Spencer’s famous escape between the 
Seylla of Idealism and the Charybdis of Materialism; of which 


a 





* Principles of Psychology, Part V, ch. 10. 
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we will only say here that it involves the paradox of affirming 
that self-consciousness may be expressed in terms of uncon- 
sciousness, and vice versa. But setting that aside, imagine the 
language we have quoted applied to any of the motions ante- 
cedent to a change in consciousness, to molecular motions of 
the nervous system, or to the incident forces of the universe 
which initiate them, or to any possible combination of such 
motions. Here again, as before, it is manifest that the direction 
and character of Evolution have been altered by a new factor 
for which the theory has no explanation and—this time—no 
hope of any. ‘Carried to whatever extent, the inquiries of the 
psychologist do not reveal the ultimate nature of Mind; any 
more than do the inquiries of the chemist the ultimate nature 
of Matter, or those of the physicist the ultimate nature of 
Motion.” There are, therefore, three separate manifestations of 
the Ultimate Reality, neither of which can be explained asa 
special form of either of the other two; each of which covers a 
mystery of its own. No adversary of Mr. Spencer's is likely 
to object to this. It isa brilliant change of front at the very 
erisis of the battle; but what has become of our all-embracing 
formula of the Redistribution of Matter and Motion? We 
have seen that it left in the rear the law of Heredity for later 
reduction; but Consciousness it gives up as a mystery irreduci- 
ble forever; and to raise the siege here, as we shall presently 
see, is to abandon the campaign. The truth is, that the inex- 
pugnable conviction of the separateness and personality of 
the Mind which underlies all human life, increasing in power 
and positiveness as life deepens and strengthens, has had no 
more impressive testimony in recent times than the bewildering 
pause of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy on the brink of Materialism. 

Matrer.—The Indestructibility of Matter is the second of 
the postulates of the theory. Any increase or diminution of 
it being inconceivable, it must have existed, shifting its forms 
but constant in quantity, forever. It is, however, known to us 
only as a specially conditioned manifestation of Force. By 
this must be understood one of two things: either that it isa 
separate entity, through which Force is exerted ; or else that 
it is itself a portion of Force. In the former case its origin is 
unaccounted for in the terms of Evolution, for eternal self-ex- 
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istence is no more a scientific explanation than creation, and 
we have left on hand another “incomprehensible duality ” in 
the action of the absolute cause of changes, concerning which 
we are entitled to ask as before, if duality is admitted why not 
plurality? Ifthere be Force and Matter, neither of which can 
be derived from the other, nor from any known antecedent 
common to both, then why not Force, Matter, and Mind? In 
the latter case, Matter is Force under special conditions; but 
being indestructible, it never changes into anything other than 
itself; that is, it is an inconvertible force. What then becomes 
of the transformation and equivalence of forces on which Evolu- 
tion depends, or rather of which it is the universal synthesis? 
The only answer that can be given is that the persistence of 
this special form of force is due to the “special conditions” 
spoken of above; but these conditions must be themselves a 
perpetual, determining force, so that we are left again with two 
separate forces, one of them “specially conditioning ” the action 
of the other. 

Accepting, however, the existence and indestructibility of 
Matter, we come to the question whether it has any forms 
which are more than the integration of previous forms; a 
question involved in the one already considered, whether there 
are energies which are more than integrations of previous 
modes of motion. If, for example, the various energies of chem- 
ical affinity should turn out to be separate and inconvertible 
forces, then the so-called chemical elements are separate incon- 
vertible substances. But apart from this, there is a form, or a 
quasi-form of Matter, which sustains a part of such transcend- 
ing importance in all evolution that some account of its origin 
and functions is imperatively demanded in the terms of evo- 
lution. We have seen that the original movement of homo- 
geneous matter towards the common centre of gravity is 
deflected from a right line and converted into a motion of rota- 
tion around the centre by the resistance of the medium in which 
it takes place; and that this rotation is subsequently differen- 
tiated into the complicated revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
By the continuing resistance of the medium, these multiform 
motions are themselves gradually retarded and ultimately over- 
come, when the planet, or star, or system of stars is precipitated 
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’ into the body around which it revolves, to be dissipated by the 
concussion and to begin a process of evolution anew. Not 
only so; to this same resistance is due the redistribution of all 
modes of mechanical motion into the several modes of undu- 
latory or radiant motion. Let us suppose that two masses of 
matter, say two stars, moving in opposite directions, collide and 
that the effect of collision is dissipation of the substance of the 
stars: that is, that the arrested mechanical motion of the masses 
is distributed among their particles, which are thrown thereby 
into rhythmical vibrations that drive them asunder—mechan- 
ical or molar motion reappearing as insensible or molecular 
motion. What becomes of these innumerable molecular mo- 
tions? They are gradually retarded and ultimately overcome 
by the ethereal medium, which suppresses, only more promptly, 
the minute rhythms of an atom as it suppresses the vast revolu- 
tions of a planet—by resistance. But suppression is not anni- 
hilation ; it is only abstraction, a theft, we may say, instead of 
murder; the vibratory motions of the molecule vanish into 
space as undulatory motions of the medium. As before, 
mechanical motion reappeared in the shape of molecular 
motion, or absorbed heat, so now molecular motion reappears 
as ethereal motion, or radiated heat and light. Thus, on the 
one hand, by its silent, perpetual check, or brake as it were, on 
the precipitate, rectilinear motions of masses, the ether has 
determined the whole mechanical structure and functions of 
the universe. On the other, by stifling the pulsations, or 
rhythmical beatings, of atoms, it has lighted up the heavens 
with the splendor of incandescent suns, and folded round 
the earth an attempered atmosphere that has prompted and 
protected the entire development of organic life. Briefly, the 
whole of evolution, the whole of dissolution, and the secular 
alternations of the two which flow eternally from the persist- 
ence of Force are determined throughout by the resistance of 
the ethereal medium—and are absolutely dependent upon it 
But this is not all; beneath these deeps there lies a lower deep. 
Force itself, from which flows all motions and all redistributions 
of motion—all evolution and all dissolution, is paralyzed in 
the absence of an appropriate medium. That Force should act 
through a vacuum, says Mr. Spencer, that two bodies should 
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attract or repel each other across an empty space, is as incon- 
ceivable as that undulations of heat or light should traverse 
empty space. As we must assume a medium for the transmis- 
sion of motion, so must we assume a medium for the transmis- 
sion of force. 

Now, as the old formula has it, entia non multiplicanda sunt 
preter necessitatem. It is intolerable that every lame theory 
should be helped over the style by the invention of a new 
ether. We are obliged to suppose that the several media 
which resist molar and molecular motion, radiate undulatory 
motions, and transmit forces, are ene and the same. Philosophy 
has never dreamt of anything in heaven or earth more marvel- 
ous than the properties which science ascribes, and is compelled 
to ascribe, to this ether. That it may take up the pulsations 
of thrilling atoms at the surface of the sun, it must have a 
tenuity more delicate than any gossamer or any gas; that it 
may send them flashing through space, it must have a continu- 
ity more perfect than that of adamant; that it may bear the 
enormous strains of gravity it must have an elasticity beyond 
that of india rubber and a rigidity beyond that of steel. The 
inscrutable delegate and go-between of all energies of Force, 
all forms of Matter, and all modes of Motion, it transacts the 
open business of the universe beyond the range of the keenest 
senses or the finest scientific tests. With every concession to 
the exigencies of a needful hypothesis,* it is surely not hyper- 
critical to suggest that a substance of this astonishing charac- 
ter, assumed to explain so much, stands in sore need of expla- 
nation itself; a necessity which may not accompany the partial 





* Mr. James Martineau recently published a very eloquent but rather hasty 
criticism on some features of the doctrine of Evolution; upon which the Saturday 
Review—whose philosophers are of the most straitest sect of the Empiricists— 
remarked with characteristic urbanity that his objections were mostly trivial and 
common-place and betrayed a deplorable ignorance of the real intent of a scien- 
tifie hypothesis. Now this is valuable admonition for everybody. But, on the 
other hand, it is to be remembered that Mr. Spencer’s “System of Synthetic 
Philosophy,” however mch in hypothetical details, in its fundamental principles 
and main outlines is not offered as hypothesis at all, but as necessary and abso- 
lute truth; and the whole body of mental intuitions is invoked to establish the 
claim. In this particular case, if the system is true the hypothesis is true; but if 
the hypothesis is true, the formula does not cover the facts; a dead lock and 
dilemma from which there seems no possibility of extricating the theory. 
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generalizations of science, but which is absolutely binding upon 
the philosopher whose generalizations purport to be universal, 
Prof. Tyndall may make what use of the zther he pleases, but 
Mr. Spencer has no right to help himself out of trouble by postulat- 
ting any substance which he cannot include in his universal formula 
of the Redistribution of Matter and Motion. Now, marvelous as 
the wether is by reason of the attributes with which science is 
obliged to invest it, it is more marvelous still by reason of the 
one attribute which science is obliged to deny it. Firmer than 
any solid, the sether is imponderable. It 7s, for it must be. For 
to say that it has weight is to say that it gravitates; if it gravi- 
tates it must integrate; and if it integrates it must leave vacua 
behind. But in a vacuum there can be no resistance to motion, 
no propagation of radiant motion, and no transmission of any 
kind of force. To maintain the continuous action of the 
machinery of the universe there must be no solution of con- 
tinuity in the wtheral medium. Persistent Force presuppoves 
a persistent ether; and all the redistributions of motion flow- 
ing from Force presupposes a persistent wther. In otaer 
words, Evolution is possible only upon the previous °*=uition 
of a stable wther which does not evolve; and the formula fails 
to cover the facts. Here, then, to sum up, is a substance which 
we can only classify as material, for it occupies space, it offers 
resistance, it transmits motion and force; yet it is subject to 
no redistribution, since, if it were, all other redistributions 
would be impossible. It plays the réle of Heredity in the 
development of life; that is, it is a fact which Evolution, so far 
from accounting for, is obliged to assume as the prerequisite 
of its own efficiency. In effect it is a fourth postulate tacitly 
introduced into the theory, without any claim to rank as an 
ultimate reality along with the other three. 

Motion.—To the difficulties we have found in reconciling 
the “incomprehensible duality ” of Force and the indestructi- 
bility of Matter with the fundamental postulate of the Persist- 
ence of Force, must now be added the difficulty of reconciling 
the continuity of Motion with the same postulate. If motion 
once initiated goes on without diminution forever, changing its 
forms but never converted into anything else or ceasing to be, 
then for the very reason that Force persists, Motion must go on 
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accumulating forever; a conclusion not only inconsistent with 
the theory which supposes the amount of Motion a constant 
quantity, but inconsistent with the facts; for the accumulation 
of Motion through infinite past time must have brought about 
final dissolution long ago. We can only infer, therefore, that 
there is a flaw in the argument somewhere; that although the 
beginning or the cessation of motion is as inconceivable as the 
creation or annihilation of matter, yet in point of fact motion 
must both begin and cease to be; that is, that there are actual 
modes of existence which are yet totally inconceivable to us, 
The truth is that motion, strictly speaking, is discontinuous, 
ie, any given motion may be expended, not only in initiating 
subsequent motions, but in merely setting up the conditions by 
which subsequent motions are ensured. K.g., let us in imagina- 
tion allow the universe to vanish and in its place let there be 
two of the ultimate atoms of matter at a given distance, say a 
yard, from each other: then under reciprocal attraction (neg- 
lecting the resistance of the zther) they will move towards each 
other until they meet midway; and as action and reaction are 
exactly opposite, they will be carried back by the recoil to their 
first positions, where under the persistent force of gravity they 
will again begin to move towards each other; and so on forever. 
Now in any one of these recoils motion is not converted into 
other motions but expended in overcoming the tractive force of 
gravity, and so restoring the atoms to their first places, or using 
Prof. Balfour Stewart’s phrase, in bringing about energy of 
position. If on resuming their original positions we could 
imagine the atoms to be divested of force (say by the sudden 
disappearance of the medium for transmitting force), as they 
have been of motion, absolute rest would ensue. In all these 
changes what is really persistent is not force alone, for at the 
instant of collision the traction of gravity is zero; nor motion 
alone, for at the starting-point vis viva is zero; but the energy 
common to both and distributed in varying proportions between 
the two. The constant quantity is the sum of all the vires vive 
of motion plus all the tractions of gravity at any given mo- 
ment, which is equal to their sum at any other moment. Thus 
itis seen that the relations of Matter and the relations of Mo- 
tion to the Force of which they are both said to be manifesta- 
VOL, XXXIV. 24 
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tions, are utterly dissimilar. Matter, whatever it may be, a 
separate entity, or a separate form of force, is never anything 
other than Matter, never rises out of or lapses into any other 
form of Force; but Motion, meaning thereby the change of 
place produced by the action of Force on portions of Matter, 
comes and goes; the energy of v/s viva now arising from, now 
lapsing into, the energy of gravity. These distinctions are so 
evident on the face of the phenomena that it must be supposed 
that Mr. Spencer had them in mind in his chapters on Matter, 
Motion, and Force. Yet throughout these chapters, if we ex- 
cept a few obscure passages, Motion is spoken of as necessarily 
continuous under some one or other of its own forms; and 
still more explicitly as being indestructible in the same sense 
that Matter is and for the same reason, viz: that its beginning 
or cessation is inconceivable.* Now it is an abuse of language, 
of which Mr. Spencer is hardly capable, to call energy of posi- 
tion a form of Motion. It might with far more propriety be 
called a form of gravity, for in this energy the vires vive are 
at zero and the tractions at their maximum. But if it be not 
such form Motion cannot be continuous, and still more cannot 
be indestructible in the sense in which Matter is. 

It follows from all this that the question whether there are 
any modes of Motion which are more than redistributions of 
previous modes is only ancther form of the question already 
considered, whether the special forces of chemical affinity, co- 
hesion, capillarity, electricity, magnetism, polarity, vitality, 
mind, ete., are more than redistributions of the uniform motion 
of translation set up by universal, persistent Force. Here, 
however, we may with advantage change our point of view for 
the moment, and assuming that all the actions of the universe 
of whatever sorts are equally motions, repeat the inquiry 
whether any of them refuse to be accounted for as _redistribu- 
tions of previous motion. 





* “ This law [that a moving body, unresisted, will go on in a straight line with 
a uniform velocity] is in our day being merged in the more general one that Mo- 
tion, like Matter, is indestructible; and that whatever is lost by any one portion 
of Matter is transferred to other portions,” so that “the motion apparently lost 
continues under new forms, through forms not directly perceptible.” (First Prin- 
ciples, Part II, chapter v, p. 183.) However, compare the concluding paragraph 


of the chapter. 
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The earliest redistributions are the changes of uniform mo- 
lar motion into molecular vibrations or absorbed heat, and of 
these into undulations of the luminiferous ether or radiant 
heat and light. In due time, with the progressing integration 
of matter there come farther subdivisions and differentiations 
into the varied actions of chemical elements and cohering 
aggregates. In general, sensible motion of whatever kinds is 
redistributed throughout the universe into the several kinds of 
insensible motion. Now between all these differing modes of 
motion the only relations provided for by the theory are quan- 
titative relations. They are like or unlike because they are 
equal or unequal in their amounts, or in their intensities, or in 
both. Differences other than these cannot be accounted for by 
redistribution. With reference to the amounts involved, it is 
always true that so much molar motion is equal to, or more or 
less than, so much molecular, or so much radiant motion, the 
general equation standing thus: the whole amount of uniform 
motion produced by persistent Foree=the sum of the amounts 
of the several forms into which it is ultimately subdivided. 
Each form differs from the others in being more or less; while 
the total of all the consequents at any given time exactly equals 
the total of all the antecedents. With reference to the inten- 
sities, the relations are likewise quantitative. Since action and 
reaction are equal, all motion is rhythmical, and the rhythms 
of different motions differ only in the periods in which they 
are accomplished. The rhythms of sensible motion, as in the 
gyrations of the celestial bodies, are slow and few; of insensi- 
ble motion, as in the vibrations of molecules, inconceivably 
swift and numerous; but all are of the same kind, and if our 
senses could distinguish them they might be measured and a 
mathematical statement given of their relative proportions. 
When a unit of friction, let us say, is converted into its equiva- 
lent of heat, what happens is the transformation of a relatively 
slow into a relatively swift rhythm, a difference purely me- 
chanical and quantitative. So of concussion converted into 
heat or sound, or of any mode of sensible motion into any 
mode of insensible motion. 

These things being so, it follows that all motions ought to be 
known to us as differing quantitatively, and in other respects as 
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not differing at all. What they are in themselves, that ought 
they to be in our consciousness of them ; nothing less, nothing 
more, nothing other. If there is nothing but redistribution 
and if redistribution can produce only varying amounts or 
varying intensities, then, what consciousness recognizes should 
be only varying amounts and intensities. Light ought to be 
known as so many nervous pulses or thrills per second or infin- 
itesimal of a second; heat as so many more or less; red as so 
many, blue as so many, sound, odor, flavor, as so many ; each 
ought to be felt as a certain fraction or multiple of any of the 
others; more or less than something else of the same kind. 
Yet what are the facts? The differences which are absent from 
consciousness are precisely quantitative differences, and what 
we actually find there are the inconvertible sensations of 
brightness, color, noise, odor, flavor, pressure; qualitative differ- 
ences between which, or between any of them, and motion an 
equation can by no possibility be established. If nervous 
excitations are all of the nature of molecular motions initiated 
by incident motions of the surrounding universe, then we can 
compare, for instance, the tremors that traverse the optic nerve 
when excited by a wave of light with the tremors of the audi- 
tory nerve excited by a wave of sound, and, if our tests are 
fine enough, ascertain the relative quantities and intensities of 
the two. Up to the very threshold of consciousness the theory 
carries us triumphantly, exhausting the facts as it goes with 
its formula of the redistribution of matter and motion; but 
within consciousness it is helpless. The phenomena on one 
side are only quantitatively different; the resulting phenomena 
on the other are qualitatively different ; and the formula which 
accounts for the former is of no avail among the latter. Along 
a thousand thrilling chords, myriads of motions differing only 
as their speed, their rhythm, or their volume differs, are pour- 
ing into the common receptacle of the brain, where the only 
recognition they receive—or accept—is a recognition for what 
they are not and not for what they are. Motion themselves, 
and under the eternal necessity of continuing motion—for 
Force persists and Motion is continuous—they are invested 
with self-consciousness, the self being a something which is 
other than self. 
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Most travellers in Europe are familiar with the remarkable 
line of railway which runs from Berne to Geneva by Fribourg 
and Lausanne. It happened to the writer some years ago, 
crossing the continent for the first time, to take the morning 
train from Berne on one of those depressing days when the 
damp sirocco, or fShn, blowing from the heated Mediterranean 
over the snowfields of the higher Alps, covers and fills all 
Switzerland with cloud. Throughout the morning there was 
nothing to be seen but the gray landscape of rolling meadows, 
dimmed and blurred by trailing vapors and completely effaced 
amile away. Out of this fog bank the train plunged into the 
long tunnel beyond Chéxbres and issued on the other side into 
—perfect day; the Lake of Geneva outspread far below, the 
Dent du Midi and the Savoy Alps beyond, high noon in a 
cloudless sky overhead. Something like this sharp transition 
and surprise is the coup-de-thedtre which Mr. Spencer has pre- 
pared for readers of his philosophy. We follow obscure waves 
of molecular change along converging nerves that discharge 
into the great ganglia of the brain, where they vanish into aa 
utter darkness that not even Mr. Spencer’s reflectors have illu- 
minated; to reappear beyond, the vivid phantasmagoria of 
sensation and perception. How has this astounding transfor- 
mation been wrought, and on which side of it does the truth 
lie? Which is the reality and which the illusion? The 
blurred landscape, the low-lying canopy, and the straitened 
horizon—or the overflowing splendors of the open sky? Are 
these elements of consciousness out of which all thought, all 
emotion, all character are built, and from which all conduct 
flows, what they declare themselves to be? Or are they the 
mere spectra of rhythmical agitations of cephalic ganglia beat- 
ing in unison with an agitated universe beyond? If we degrade 
and discredit consciousness by saying that they are, then we 
are confronted by three several difficulties, our only key of in- 
terpretation being the redistribution of motion consequent on 
the integration of matter. In the first place, how can any re- 
distribution of motion account for motion becoming conscious 
of itself? In the second place, how can redistribution account 
for motion becoming conscious of itself as anything other than 
motion? In the third place, how can redistribution account 
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for motion becoming conscious of antecedent motions as anything 
other than motion? If consciousness is but the product of 
previous modes of motion, it must be in accord with the pro- 
ducing factors; or, to borrow Mr. Spencer's definition which 
sums up his systems of Biology and Psychology, “ Life, includ. 
ing consciousness and intelligence, is the progressive adjust- 
ment of interior to exterior relations.” Now this adjustment 
may well be incomplete, but it can never be false, for force per- 
sists, and after the long ages during which it has gone on under 
the law of inheritance, it must now be approaching the full 
measure of the truth. Yet so far are we from this consumma- 
tion, that consciousness to-day is as far astray, as completely in 
discord with the reality, as ever. Nay, the case is worse than 
this, for in every advance of the mind towards deeper and 
clearer self-consciousness, with increasing pertinacity dves it 
recognize things as they are not and refuse to recognize them 
as they are. Progressive adjustment turns out progressive 
alienation and incongruity. 

However, we have nothing to do here with the fatal conclu- 
sions flowing from Mr. Spencer’s construction of the facts— 
that is a question which will come up farther on. We are 
dealing now with the facts themselves, and the question is, how 
can consciousness and the double delusion it rests under be 
accounted for as a redistribution of antecedent motion? There 
is no escape from the answer. The phenvmena of conscious- 
ness are inexplicable in terms of the theory of Evolution. 
Now what are these phenomena? They are the very phenom- 
ena which the theory set out to explain. As was said in the 
beginning, “the materials of all thought, popular, scientific 
and philosophical, are the contents of consciousness, the im- 
pressions made upon it by the universe in all its co-existing 
and succeeding phases ;” and now it appears that these impres- 
sions are unaccountable on the one hand and false on the other. 
Mr. Spencer, to be sure, comes to our relief in this predicament 
with the consoling doctrine of transfigured realism, which 
assures us that although sensation and perception give no true 
account of the world beyond consciousness, yet some sort of & 
world must be there; in the very act of misrepresenting the 
reality the existence of a reality is guaranteed, for were there 
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no reality there could be no misrepresentation; but the only 
result of this comforting demonstration, so far as the purposes 
of explanation are concerned, is that we have left on hand the 
double embarrassment of two correlated sets of phenomena 
neither of which throws any light on the other. 

Has any other of the great systems of philosophy, from the 
days of Thales and Democritus to our own, ever landed in an 
anticlimax more surprising than this? We began by dismiss- 
ing from consideration, as unknown and unknowable, the object 
of all earlier speculation, the essential nature and efficient cause 
of being. The infinite and absolute reality, we said, is not only 
out of consciousness but out of the reach of consciousness, 
From that inner world behind the veil it can bring only a con- 
flicting multitude of empty conceptions. What then remains 
for consideration, we asked, if the ultimate reality of phenom- 
ena be abandoned? and the answer was the phenomena re- 
main. For the pseud-ideas of a first cause, infinite, absolute, 
omnipotent, conscious, personal, loving, which have burdened 
and perturbed the mind of man so long, we substitute our uni- 
versal generalization of persistent force. And what do we 
gain by the substitution? Unity among the causes instead of 
multitude? Congruity among the effects instead of discord? 
Our persistent force turns up on our hands an “ incomprehensi- 
ble duality ;” unavailing at that until we have added to it inde- 
structible matter, a non-evolving ether, and if not the laws of 
vitality and heredity, at any rate the irreducible mystery of 
sensation and. self-consciousness; no one of which can be affil- 
iated upon persistent force. And now, lastly, suppose that we 
have accepted and made the uttermost of our universal 
synthesis of phenomena; what then, if anything, remains for 
farther inquiry? Really, it would seem that our answer must 
be as before when we set aside thé absolute reality—the phe- 
nomena remain; for the contents of consciousness are inexpli- 
cable as the mere redistribution of previous motions, and the 
universe beyond is inexplicable until the trustworthiness of 
consciousness is ascertained and accounted for. 

As an orderly array of all the far-spreading analogies of 
nature, as a summary and unification of the latest results in all 
departments of science, Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is the greatest 
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intellectual feat of the century ; and this criticism fails in one of 
its purposes if it has questioned the certainty of such eminence, 
But by an inevitable necessity the theory of Evolution is 
stranded upon the reefs which beset any explanation of things 
that applies the methods of positive science to the problems of 
Life and Mind. The facts of the universe are too multitudinous 
and too divergent to be packed into a portable formula or to be 
derived from a single source. In spite of himself, Mr. Spencer 
has excluded, if not the phenomena, yet the more important 
aspects of the phenomena, those, namely, which they wear 
within the circuit of consciousness; and he has admitted, 
however unavowedly or under protest, the ontological question 
of essence, origin, and cause; the very omission and admission 
of all antecedent speculations. On the whole, there is reason to 
suspect that our philosophy of the Knowable is after all what 
its predecessors were, a philosophy of the Unknowable; a new 
metaphysic as vicious as the old one—and as futile. 


(To be completed by a review of Mr. Spencer's Principles of Psychology, touch- 
ing the question (II) whether the theory of Evolution is consistent with itself; 
that is, whether the mere inheritance in nervous structures of the effects of ances- 
tral experiences justifies its wholesome use of @ priori truths.) 
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Articte VIII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 


THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 


Alps To THE Strupy or German TuEotoey.*—Since English 
thinking is empirical and German thinking supersensuous, the 
views of a German author cannot be unveiled by the mere trans- 
lation of German words into the English vocabulary. For this 
reason the author of this anonymous little book proposes to aid 
English readers in attaining a knowledge of German theological 
thought by furnishing “a key to thought-translation,” or a 
“transmutation of German ideas into the garb of English 
thought.” He confines himself to theology as distinguished from 
philosophy, and aims not to controvert or criticise, but only to 
interpret He begins with a glance at the downward progress of 
Rationalism from Leibnitz to Semler, as the result of which “ the 
empire of reason had extended itself alike to heaven and earth, 
had reduced all revelation to the realm of nature, and all morality 
to the one virtue of worldly prudence.” He then proceeds con- 
cisely, but with great clearness, to present his interpretation of 
the course of theological thought in Germany from Kant to the 
present time. The course of thought treated is so extensive and 
profound, any outline of the interpretation possible in this notice 
would be unprofitable. Those who are beginning the study of 
the subject will read the book with interest and find it a stimulus 
and a help to further investigation. 

The author, while recognizing Kant as “a great reconstructor” 
in philosophy, regards him only as a destroyer in theology, not 
only uprooting Rationalism but establishing a system which 
“resulted in the negation of all theology.” But Kant himself 
attempted to “reéstablish the demonstration of God’s existence on 
a new and higher basis—that of our moral nature.” This “was 
an utter, egregious failure.” We think the author fails to esti- 
mate aright the theological position of Kant. If he “closed the 
ancient gates” through which thought had been wont to enter 





* Aids to the Study of German Theology. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1874, 
Crown 8yo, pp. vii, and 184. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 
$2.00. 
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into the knowledge of God, and attempted to open a “ side-door” 
in our moral nature, it was at least an open door, and the one 
through which, in fact, human thought does enter into the knowl- 
edge of God, And even in the Critique of the Pure Reason we 
cannot regard his results so destructive of theism as our author 
represents them. I. H. Fichte, in his recent work on The Theistic 
View of the Universe, says: “Kant, far from denying the ontologi- 
cal argument, reéstablished it in its real power by his demonstra- 
tion of the @ priori origin of the idea of the Infinite.” He demon- 
strated that the idea of God is necessary to the human reason; 
that without it reason cannot answer its necessary questions, nor 
solve its inevitable problems, but breaks down in hopeless contra- 
diction. Thus he not only proved that it is a rational idea, that 
there is “room for it ;” but also that there is a necessity for it to 
the completeness of human rationality ; that the human reason de- 
mands it. This certainly is not destroying the intellectual or 
rational basis of the belief in a God. 

Our author teaches that, consequent on the fact that “ Kant 
left everything in a state of negation,” two tendencies simultane- 
ously appear; so that Kant was “the father of two schools,” 
The first was the tendency to substitute for the limitations of the 
intellect the authority of faith. He presents Schleiermacher as 
the representative of this school, which is characterized by “ the 
identification of religious belief with religious feeling.” In say- 
ing that the transition to this school was through Jacobi, the 
author forgets that Jacobi, in an essay intended as a general 
introduction to his philosophical works, explicitly declares that 
what he called the faith faculty in former treatises, is the reason. 

The other tendency arising from Kant’s negations was to 
absolute unbelief. This is traced through J. G. Fichte to Schell- 
ing and Hegel. The author regards Hegel as the reconsiructor of 
theology from the skepticism derived from Kant. Evidently 
with a loving sympathy, he points out the principles of Hegel’s 
philosophy which sustain a true theism; and his chapters on this 
subject are very interesting. Yet he admits that it was the left 
wing, representing another side of the philosophy, which prevailed 
and was practically the principal representative of the system. 

While the author generally adheres to his purpose to interpret 
without criticizing, yet in developing the mythical theory of 
Strauss and the theology of the school of Tubingen, he points out 
objections of great force. The mythical theory “ contained within 
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itself the seeds of inevitable decay; and that decay has come 
through its own inherent weakness more than as the result of 
those strokes inflicted on it by its adversaries. Nay, strange to 
say, the finishing blow has been given by its own hand. Not 
Schenkel, not Renan, not Ewald, not the revival of Rationalism 
nor the reaction of orthodoxy, has put the last touch on the 
demolition of the system ; it has come from Strauss himself—from 
the hand of him who gave it birth, and who has latterly been its 
almost exclusive representative. The mythical theory has ended 
its days by suicide, and has given up in despair those conclusions 
and standpoints which at one time it regarded as the very ele- 
ments of truth.” 


Voices oF THE PropHets.*—The Warburton Foundation pro- 
vides for lectures “to prove the truth of revealed religion 
from the completion of the prophecies in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which relate to the Christian Church, especially to the 
apostasy of Papal Rome.” These lectures make no reference to 
this “ Apostasy.” The argument of the lectures is intended to 
draw out some of the internal evidences of Revelation, by compar- 
ing the personal character, times, and circumstances of the 
prophets with the nature of the special truths revealed to them. 
In the two first lectures the author meets the common objections 
against the possibility of the miraculous intervention implied in 
prophecy. In the third he gives a rapid sketch of the rise and 
progress of Hebrew prophecy, showing how it was from the 
earliest times intertwined with the national life and influential on 
it. In the fourth, he distinguishes true prophecy, which is the 
' fruit of a living union between the Divine Spirit aud the spirit of 
man, from unconscious prophecy, like that of Caiaphas. In the 
fifth and sixth, he argues that prophecy, so far as it involves a 
preparation to receive revelation from God both in the prophet 
and the people, is a natural outgrowth of germs already existing 
in the primitive religion of the patriarchs and preserved in the 
first chapters of Genesis. In the remaining six lectures he traces 





* Voices of the Prophets. Twelve lectures preached in the chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn in the years 1870-1874, on the Foundation of Bishop Warburton. By 
Epwiy Hammuron Girrorp, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Head Master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham; Rector of Wal- 
grave, Honorary Canon of Worcester, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
London. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1874. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv, and 264. 
New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. Price $2.50. 
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the growth of Messianic prophecy from the promise in God’s 
Covenant with Abraham onward to its more complete expression 
by Isaiah. 

The lectures are reverent in spirit and evangelical in sentiment ; 
they mark out an interesting and important course of thought; 
but there is little vigor in the treatment of the subjects, and the 
thought is deficient in freshness, suggestiveness, and power of 
quickening. 


Oxruter’s Tuzotocy or THE Oxtp Trstament. Vol. L*— 
Prof. Oehler, in his Prolegomena to the Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, published many years before his death, announced his inten- 
tion to publish a Manual of Old Testament Theology. He did 
not accomplish his purpose, although detached portions of the 
theology were published, mainly in Herzog’s Realencyklopddie. 
The work before us is posthumous, prepared by his son, Hermann 
Oehler, librarian to the Evangelical Seminary at Tubingen. The 
basis of the work is the course of lectures delivered and revised 
from 1839 to 1871, which had gained during that long time a 
thoroughness and depth making it worthy of publication. In 
these lectures the text of the principal paragraphs was fully 
written. The further elucidation of these, which the professor 
was accustomed to make extemporaneously, has been obtained 
from his own notes, from note-books of his students, and from his 
published articles; so that the work exhibits few of the defects of 
a posthumous publication, and appears to be a complete and 
trustworthy presentation of the professor’s course of thought. In 
this volume, after an elaborate introductory essay on biblical 
theology in general and the theology of the Old Testament in 
particular, the subject of Mosaism is discussed. The first section 
treats of the history of revelation from the Creation to the settle- 
ment of the Covenant people in the Holy Land. The second 
section treats of the doctrines and observances of Mosaism. Here 
the author presents, first, the Mosaic doctrine of God and his 
relation to the world ; secondly, the doctrine of man ; and, thirdly, 
the Covenant of God with Israel, and the Theocracy. The work 
has the characteristics of the best German scholarship, and will be 





* Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. Gust. R. OxHLER, late Professor 
Ordinarius of Theology in Tibingen. Volume I. Translated by ELLen D. SMITH. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1874. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 
8vo, pp. xii and 428. Price $3.00. 
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of great value to all thorough students of the Old Testament. 
The first volume in the original contains the entire discussion of 
Mosaism. In the translation about one-fourth part of the Theology 
of Mosaism is reserved for the second volume. The translation, 
with some stiffness and occasional. infelicities, is on the whole 
very readable, 


CuRIST AND OTHER MastERs.*—This work is designed to show 
the true position of Christianity in relation to other religions. 
This it does, not by loose talk about the fine sentiments in other 
religions, but by a careful investigation of those religions in a 
rigorously historical method. The religions considered are the 
following: that under the Old Testament; the Religions of 
India, including Vedaism, Brahmanism, and schools of philosophy, 
including Buddhism ; the Religions of China, Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, and Fo-ism or Chinese Buddhism; the Religions of the 
American aborigines; the Religions of Oceanica; the Religion 
of Egypt; and the Religions of the Medo-Persians. He also 
traces the alleged coincidences of these religions with revealed 
religion and their contrasts with the same. The work has attained 
an established reputation for thoroughness in plan and execution, 
and for scholarly excellence. We are glad to see it in its third 
edition, Prefixed is a brief biographical notice of its accomplished 
author, whose untimely death, occasioned by a fall in the Pyrenees 
at the age of thirty-eight, was a loss to Christian scholarship 
greatly lamented. 


Tue Scrrprure Docrrine or THE ATONEMENT.}|—The author 
proposes to treat the subject not dogmatically, but inductively ; 





* Christ and other Masters; an historical Inquiry into some of the chief parallel- 
isms and contrasts between Christianity and the religious systems of the ancient 
world, with special reference to prevailing difficulties and objections. By CHARLES 
Harpwick, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ely, and Christian Advocate of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Third edition, edited by Francis Proctor, Vicar of Witton, &c. 
“ Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean? So he turned and went away in 
& rage.” 2 Kings, v,12. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. Crown 8vo, pp. xviii, 
and 592. 

The Doctrine of Holy Soripture respecting the Atonement. By Tuomas J. 
Ozawrorp, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh ; 
author of “ The Fatherhood of God,” “ The Mysteries of Christianity,” &c. Second 
edition. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Scribner, Welford, 
& Armstrong, New York. 1875. 8vo, pp. x, and 538. Price $4.50. 
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deferring all theories and assumptions, he begins with an exami- 
nation and comparison of the representations of the work of Christ 
in the Scriptures, and from these collects the elements of the 
doctrine. In Part I (pp. 3-202) he examines the doctrine of the 
New Testament. As the result of this examination he reaches 
the following conclusions: Christ is the divinely-appointed 
Saviour and Mediator; his sufferings were an expiatory sacrifice 
for sinful men; they were vicarious; by his obedience unto death 
he has secured our reconciliation to God; he is the Redeemer of 
his people, his blood being the ransom by which their deliverance 
is secured ; his sufferings and death are a satisfaction for sin, or a 
satisfaction to divine justice (although this has no affinity to the 
“ satisfaction” which a vindictive man may demand for an injury 
or indignity); our sins were imputed to Christ, in the sense that 
he was made liable to endure their penalties, without any trans- 
ference to Him of their moral turpitude or culpability ; his suffer- 
ings were penal in their character, that is, were judicially inflicted 
in the execution of a law which denounced punishment on the 
sins of men; the atonement originated in God’s love, and is the 
consequence, not the cause of God’s willingness to save sinners; 
the mediatorial work and sufferings of Christ were intended not 
only to obtain for us redemption from the guilt and penal conse- 
quences of sin, but also to secure our personal sanctification; the 
Scriptures teach the efficacy and completeness of the mediatorial 
work, not merely as removing obstacles or affording facilities in 
the way of our being saved, or as making salvation attainable on 
certain conditions, but also as providing that these conditions 
shall be fulfilled, securing not only a possible salvation, but an 
actual salvation “to all those for whom Christ hath purchased 
redemption ;” the Saviour and the benefits of his atonement are 
freely offered to all sinners, so that the atonement is sufficient for 
all, suitable for all, and pressed on the acceptance of all. 

In Part II (pp. 203-284) he examines the Old Testament and 
finds its teachings on the subject corroborative of the teachings of 
the New Testament. 

In Part III (pp. 285-401) he examines thirteen different theories 
of Christ’s work, varying more or less from his own; among 
which are the Governmental theory, and the peculiar views of 
Maurice, Alford, Campbell, Robertson, Young, and Bushnell. 

Of these theories he remarks that almost all of them contain 4 
portion of truth; that the portion of truth which they express has 
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been unhappily neglected or overlooked by defenders of the 
Catholic doctrine; that whatever truth they contain is not in the 
least degree inconsistent with the Catholic doctrine, but may be 
maintained in the fullest extent along with it; and that whatever 
truth they contain is incapable of being maintained, either on 
reasonable or scriptural grounds, apart from the Catholic doctrine 
of the atonement. 

Part IV (pp. 403-489) is devoted to answers to objections. 

The remainder (pp. 443-530) is an appendix containing ex- 
cursus on various related questions. There are also a full table 
of contents, an index of subjects and authors, and an index of 
texts. 

The work is not written in the spirit of a partizan or controver- 
sialist, but is kindly and candid in tone. Whatever exceptions 
may be taken to particular points in the author’s conclusions, the 
work as a whole must be valued for the ability and thoroughness 
of the investigation, and for the fulness of the presentation of the 


subject. 


Tae Kixepom or Curist on Eartu.*—This is a noble argu- 
ment that grows as it goes, expanding, like an abounding river, 
into broader and broader stretches of thought. It was evidently 
inspired by the spirituality, grandeur, and unlimited comprehen- 
siveness of the theme. The Kingdom of Christ—how great a 
theme for the contemplation of a pure and philosophic mind! 
The idea of Christ’s kingdom on earth, in itself and in its history, 
is shown to be from God. It is ever in essential antagonism 
with the kingdom of evil. The nature of Christian virtue, com- 
prehending but rising above the idea of duty in its free spirit; 
the divine agency in redemption, and the spiritual, organic out- 
growth of the Church; the human agency involved in the 
advancing of Christ’s kingdom ; the correlated qualities of Christ’s 
sacrifice and the Christian law of self-sacrifice; the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom in its relation to civilization; the scriptural 
doctrine of the triumph of Christ’s kingdom as distinguished from 
Millenarianism ; the relations of Christ to the spirit of the present 
age.—these great topics are treated with patient thought, a wide 





* The Kingdom of Christ on Earth: Twelve lectures delivered before the stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By SaMuEL Haris, Dwight Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. Published by request of the stu- 
dents. Andover: published by Warren F. Draper, Main street. 1874. 
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compass of illustrative knowledge, great purity and spirituality of 
aim, and often with original force and brilliant, striking eloquence, 
We make but a single quotation, commending the reader to the 
lectures themselves as a most valuable contribution to our religious 
and theological literature. 

The following passage—as coming from an experienced teacher 
—points out a real danger in the study of theological science : 


“ While, then, it is necessary to man, as a rational being, to define and inter- 
pret the gospel to the intellect and translate it into systematic theology, there is 
inherent in so doing the danger of falling into a rationalistic habit, and regarding 
Christianity as a philosophy. Especially should there be caution against this 
danger in theological seminaries, in which the student is necessarily occupied in 
defining, interpreting, vindicating, and systemizing the gospel to the intellect. 
There is danger that he come to be interested in the more intellectual investiga- 
tion of truth, rather than in Christianity as the power of life to sinners; that a 
dilettanteiem of interest in philosophy and literature displace the earnestness of 
Christian interest in men and Christian zeal to bring sinners to Christ; or, ina 
different direction, that the spirit of controversy and the eagerness of theological 
discussion displace Christian love to men and interest in the appropriate work of 
saving men from sin. There is danger, also, that the student be entangled and 
held powerless in his own speculations; so many are the questions suggested in 
defining, interpreting, and systemizing the facts of Christianity, and so severe and 
protracted the intellectual effort in the process, that they become associated in the 
student’s mind with the facts of the gospel; and the life-giving truths come to his 
mind not in the freshness, simplicity, and power of the gospel, but as the nucleus 
of questions and difficulties, of metaphysical distinctions and nice adjustments of 
thought; and he is entangled and held fast in the bristling cheveaua-de-frise which 
his thinking has constructed around every truth of the gospel. There is danger 
that he be rationalistic, regarding Christianity only as a process of thought, and 
finding its whole significance in the definition of truth to the intellect. So, also, 
the history of Christianity must be studied as a history of doctrine. But there is 
danger, in so studying it, that the student come to regard the determination of doc- 
trine as the great work which Christianity has accomplished in the past, as the 
entire significance of its history. In one age it determined the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; in others, successively, the doctrines of sin, of atonement, of justification 
by faith, until, as an eminent living divine has said, there remains nothing to be 
determined but the Christian doctrine of the Church itself. But the history 
of the Church is not found merely in the history of doctrine, but also in ideals 
which in Christ have become powers in the world, in confessions and martyrdoms, 
in missions and charities, in self-denial and heroism, in Christian experience of 
penitence, faith, and love, in triumphs over death, in the progress of justice, and 
of Christian customs, laws, and institutions, in reformations and the growth of 
Christian civilization. 

Accordingly, the gospel does not address itself merely to the intellect, and 
especially not to the observing, analyzing, and classifying faculties, which posi- 
tive science exclusively addresses. It addresses itself to the faith, to the moral 
nature, to the spiritual necessities, aspirations, and intuitions. This Paul recog- 
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nizes in his preaching: ‘Commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.’ Jesus recognizes it: ‘If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.’ And the intimations of the moral and spiritual uature are as 
trustworthy as those of our observing and comparing faculties; for they are of 
the very core of our being; and if they are false, the whole being is vitiated with 
falsehood. There is, then, a philosophical basis for the answer of an unlettered 
candidate for the ministry, who, when asked at his examination for ordination : 
‘What proof have you that Christ is divine?’ answered, with tears: ‘ Why, bless 
you, he has saved my soul.’ And if the keen definition and proof of truth by and 
to the intellect is separated from the knowledge and evidence of spiritual experi- 
ence, and we are obliged to choose which of the two is the safer preparation for 
preaching the gospel, I should not hesitate to choose the latter: ‘Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.’” 


Yate Lecrures on Preacutne.*—Of the three remarkable 
courses of lectures delivered by Mr. Beecher at the Yale Theo- 
logical School, the first series was the most uniformly sustained 
and perhaps the most useful; but the last rivals it in these quali- 
ties, and it contains more detached eloquent thoughts, more soul- 
moving passages. It enters into the essence of the matter and 
substance of preaching. It deals with the Word of God—the 
true method of presenting God—the manifestation of God through 
Christ—Christ’s own preaching and ministry—the sense of sin— 
the formation of Christian manhood—life and immortality. These 
topics take the reader into the inmost heart of truth. They 
concern themselves with the very subjects, motives, affections, 
imer springs, and powers of that with which the preacher has to 
do—“the Word of God, not as a dead record, but as inter- 
preted by vital souls, with such auxiliaries as they can reach; 
namely, the development of the natural world, the disclosures of 
Divine Providence, the experiences of good men, and the illumi- 
nating of the Holy Ghost.” But Mr. Beecher does not lose his 
hold of the practical, and his footing is still on the solid ground 
of fact, nature, and experience. His shrewdness and cheery 
humor flash out as conspicuously as ever. Yet deeper thoughts 
seem to absorb him. The last lecture of this series closes with 
these affecting words, which certainly cannot be forgotten by the 
young men to whom they were addressed. “ And let me tell you, 





* Yale Lectwres on Preaching. By Hengy Warp BEEcHER. Delivered before 
the Theological Department of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., in the regular 
course of the “Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching.” From phonographic 
omy by T. J. Ellinwood. Third Series. New York: J, B. Ford and Company. 

14, 


VOL. XXXIV. 25 
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fly up! Do not stay down here where troubles dwell. Go above 
the dust that rises from the ground, and above the thunder of 
earthly noises. Betake yourselves to the realm of eternal peace, 
to the refuge of God’s heart, to the love of Christ’s bosom, to the 
apartment of God’s house which the Saviour went before to pre- 
pare for you. Escape from your troubles to your eternal home. 
Do not whine. Do not complain. Do not even think complaint. 
For, by sorrow and troubles God is preparing you for power 
and influence. And many of you with feeble tongue will have an 
abler administration hereafter than you have here. Many of you 
with feeble hands will hold a sceptre that you cannot now hold. 

Live for the other life. Endure as seeing Him who is invisible; 
work by faith; work by hope; work by love; work by courage; 
work by trust; work by the sweet side of your mind; and so, be 
like Christ, until you dwell with him.” 

Mr. Beecher sets forth strongly the barrenness of abstract 
preaching, and contends that man’s moral nature is to be met, 
that he is to be apprehended in his true personal life, that even sin 
should not be preached in an abstract and philosophical light, but 
in the light of men’s actual sinful experience, and of Christ’s re- 
demption, dwelling on the elements of recovery, of the new life 
secured by a divine power. Christ as the lover of sinners is to 
be preached. “Your whole ministry will derive its chief conse 
quence and power from whatever of Christ is in you, and in you 
not by thought, but by disposition and life.” We should not go 
back to old Jerusalem. “Christ proved is not Christ realized.” 
The missionary after he has been long in the field thinks less of 
his theology and more of his Bible. 

There are some passages in Mr. Beecher’s best style; bits of 
prose-poetry, lyrics not to be sung but read, as the leaf of his per- 
sonal experiences, on p. 107; and the description of the sympathy 
of Christ to all, on p. 174; and Christ’s love to little children, on 
p. 181. 

He has a shade of irreverence towards Father Abraham, who 
was called the “Friend of God,” that seems to be, to say the 
least, unnecessary. While giving praise to some of John Calvin's 
great qualities, he calls him “ a man without bowels, and intensely 
in sympathy with the monarchic idea.” He maxes, in our esti- 
mate, too much even of the Apostle Paul, by bringing him too 
close in comparison to the all-perfect Master. He gives shrewd 
advice to young preachers, not to preach to the top but rather to 
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the bottom of the audience, which is like putting a jack-screw not 
under the roof, but under the sills of the house, to raise up every- 
thing that is above them. But poetry, satire, fun, pathos, 
vitality, audacity, sweetness, sublimity, thought on fire, pregnant 
counsel, original, inspiring, awakening address, suggestive when 
wrong, soul-stirring and mighty when right,—all the qualities so 
characteristic of the author, are found abundantly in this brief 
course of lectures. 


Smpewick’s Metnops or Ernics* is a unique and valuable con- 
tribution to the already plethoric abundance of ethical treatises in 
the English language. It is unique in that the author proposes to 
himself only a critical examination of the methods of reasoning 
pursued on the different systems of Ethics. He limits himself to 
methods alone, leaving unconsidered, as of comparatively little con- 
sequence, all biographical and historical details. He does not 
concern himself with the names even of the leading writers who 
have expounded or defended the systems which he criticizes, It 
is with the several systems in their characteristic principles, and the 
facts and reasonings by which they are defended, and with these 
alone, with which he occupies himself. What is still more unique, 
his own position is scarcely indicated, much less is it positively 
affirmed or defended. His attitude is that of an unbiased and 
almost an uninterested critic and judge, so impassive are all his 
procedures of statement and criticism. His method is analytic and 
tentative. As he takes each system in hand, he feels his way with 
respect to its distinctive features, trying to assure himself, to begin 
with, that he states them correctly, and then testing them by 
every variety of criteria which may suggest themselves. He 
assumes so far as he may the air and method of a novice, who 
seeks first to be informed what is held and then to disown what is 
true, and like a novice, he gropes his way hither and thither, appar- 
ently not anticipating where he shall land. 

This method has many disadvantages. To a reader not ac- 
quainted with the subject matter, and in a certain sense master of 
the field of inquiry, the discussions are blind and almost unintelli- 
gible. To a reader who. is familiar with the several points, the 
progress of the discussion is slow and the hesitations and delays of 
the writer seem unnecessary. 





* The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Smpewiox, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Oo. 1874. 
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But the method has some advantages. It disciplines the reader 
to fairness and comprehensiveness, and teaches him that each of the 
several systems which pass in review has reason upon its side, and 
perhaps leads him to the conclusion, that they are all consistent 
with one another, being all but different aspects of some one funda- 
mental theory, which may reconcile them all. If the method is 
not fitted to make men partizans, it is adapted to train them to be 
philosophers. Unfortunately, in regard to no subject are the 
temptations to partizanship so strong and often so irresistible as in 
respect to moral science. The leading theories are so intimately 
associated in the minds of most men with some relation of origin, 
as derived from this or that philosophical school, or with some 
application in politics or theology, that a scientific discussion of 
their merits seems to be almost impracticable. 

Possibly it was in view of the unsettled condition of moral sci- 
ence proper, that Mr. Sidgwick was led to adopt the somewhat 
novel method of treating it, which he has ably and consistently 
applied in this volume. When we speak of the volume as able, 
we do not mean that it is not open to somewhat serious criticism. 
The delay and tedium incident te the method of the author seem 
to us to be unnecessarily aggravated. The diction is far from be- 


ing what it might and should have been, The repetitions and 
diffusenesses of argument and language are scarcely pardonable, 
even in view of the great and peculiar excellencies of the treatise. 
But we cannot be mistaken when we recommend the book as one 
of the most important contributions to scientific ethics which has 
been made in the present century by any English writer. 


Dr. Hicxox’s Logic or Reason * is an attempt to state the 
principles of a logic which is higher than the ordinary formal 
logic—higher even than the Transcendental Logic as exemplified 
in the speculative systems of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel—or the 
Logic of Force as taught by Herbert Spencer. The logic of these 
systems is limited to abstractions and can give no explanation of 
those ultimate relations which condition the possibility of the 
concrete and the individual. A logic which proposes this higher 
problem is styled by Dr. Hickok the Logic of Reason. It is the 
logic of concrete universality. It treats of three classes of condi- 
tions. 1, The conditions without which the experience cannot be. 

* The Logic of Reason, Universal and Eternal. By Laurens P. Hioxokx, D.D., 
LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. 1875. 
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2. The conditions with which such experience must be. 3. The 
conditions so eventuating as evincive of a proposed end. Ex- 
perience again furnishes us with three descriptions of object or 
subject matter. 1. Experience with pure physical and inorganic 
matter. 2. Experience with organic being. 3. Absolute being, 
as above finite being. 

The treatise is brief: it is clear to a reader who is experienced 
in metaphysical symbols, and has had some acquaintance with 
Dr. Hickok’s peculiar style. It is in every respect worthy the 
careful attention and close study which it requires. 





Seruons anp Sones or THE CuristT1aAN Lirs.*—The allitera- 
tive title of this new volume from Dr. Sears—containing nineteen 
sermons, and twenty-three hymns on related subjects interspersed 
—reminds us that Watts and Doddridge often combined the two, 
with this difference, however, that in their practice the hymn was 
really born of the sermon, or of the same train of thought, and 
was meant to be sung, whereas these poems are of different dates, 
most of them having appeared before in other collections, and 
seem to be intended chiefly for reading. The connection is no 
doubt pleasant and edifying. By the way, when the author says 
in the preface, “In our church service the sermon consummated 
in the hymn,” we question not the sentiment but the intransitive 
use of the verb, usage requiring the sermon to be consummated 
or the hymn to consummate. As to the quality of the sermons, 
our readers will come to them with high expectations, remember- 
ing the author’s previous works, “The Fourth Gospel the Heart 
of Christ,” “ Regeneration,” and “Foregleams of Immortality.” 
Nor will they be disappointed. The same devout spirit, evangelic 
doctrine, rich and delicate sentiment, and winning style, charac- 
terize these discourses. The author’s theological position is not 
less singular—not less anomalous, some would say—than before, 
and it is one that indicates the “diversities of operations” in our 
times. His denominational association we suppose still to be 
with Unitarians, and this volume is inscribed to the “ three Chris- 
tian Societies” to whom he has ministered in “ pastoral relations ;” 
yet the orthodox have claimed him and will claim him still, and 
certainly on some most important questions not without reason. 
On other questions, however, he must be classed with the followers 





* Sermons and Songs of the Christian Life. By Epmunp H. Szars. Boston: 
Noyes, Holmes, & Co. 1875. 12mo, pp. 334. 
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of Swedenborg rather than with Trinitarians. Like that teacher, 
in regard to our Lord’s person, he is as far removed as possible 
from Socinians. With the same class, teo, he denies the proper 
personality of the Holy Spirit (as on p. 329), while not content 
with the “feeble” word “ influence ;” and in the first of these ser- 
mons the only angels he recognizes are departed human spirits. In 
his former works he adopts with some modification the same teach- 
er’s doctrine regarding our Lord’s risen body and the “ spiritual 
bodies” of his followers. But still more obvious is his antago- 
nism to the “free religion” of the day, and his sympathy with 
the great body of believers regarding the supernatural facts of 
Christianity ; and the evangelical elements of his faith are set 
forth in this as in foregoing works with a glow and charm that 
cannot fail to attract devout readers generally. We must add 
that in the preface, in characterizing these discourses, he defines a 
sermon on “the fundamental facts of the gospel history” with a 
discrimination which we heartily recommend to the attention of 
those orthodox ministers who are forever taken up in the pulpit 
with proving instead of proclaiming their authorized message. 
“T do not regard it,” he says, “as the province of the sermon to 
go behind the facts themselves, or try to prove them. That 
belongs to works of another kind. The sermon assumes them as 
premises acknowledged by the congregation, and prophesies from 
them, but in such wise and with such application to the wants of 
the human heart as to complement the historical evidence with 
the clearest spiritual vision and the most assured experience of 
Christian believers. This in itself is evidence, and without it the 
historical facts are of little avail, and finally lose their hold even 
upon the intellect, notwithstanding the completeness of the his- 
toric demonstration.” 


Brown’s DiscoursEs anp SayYines oF ouR Lorp Jesus Curist.* 
—The expository writings of Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh (a 
ministerial and gifted family) have long held a high place in theo- 
logical literature. His work on the “ First Epistle of Peter” had 
& warm reception in this country as well as abroad. The pref- 
ace to the first edition of this series on our Lord bears the date 
of 1850, and the advertisement to the second two years later. It 





* Discourses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, illustrated in a Series of 
Expositions. By Joun Browy, D.D. Two volumes in one. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1875. 
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stands in no need of description or commendation here, As our 
Lord’s teachings offer the most important theme, and one espe- 
cially prominent at this day, so the writer’s learning, care, large 
experience and sound judgment qualified him for its worthy treat- 
ment. We call attention to it just now because it comes before 
us in a new and cheap edition, the two volumes being included 
in one, and that in all respects well executed, comprising no less 
than 1245 pages, at the price of only $3.50, The first preface 
exhibits happily the central place of the subject in Christianity. 
The dedication to “James Douglas, of Cavers,” is a fit tribute to 
an admirable man, and a model in that kind of composition, 


Mustnes anp Memortss.*—The contents of this volume are 
arranged in sixteen chapters under their several general titles, 
such as Kindness, individual Influence, Riches, War, Children, 
Providential Deliverances, Influence of the Holy Spirit, Ministry, 
and others; each being divided into smaller sections with appro- 
priate headings. Usually some narrative or suggestive fact is 
handled as a text for devout meditation or counsel, with modest 
good sense, in a kindly spirit, with profound reverence for the 
Divine Word and the human conscience, and scrupulous delicacy 
of thought and language. With more than Quaker reticence, 
nothing is told us of the author, and the imprint of the “ Associa- 
tion of Friends” is not needed to indicate the school from which 
it issues, The quietness, benignity, sober conviction, and wake- 
ful discretion, that pervade all its pages, as well as the absence 
of whatever is sensational or pretentious, bring us into the very 
atmosphere of the brotherhood. Their writings abound more 
than those of any other sect in memoirs, narratives, and the devout 
use of anecdote. We think some of our best readers will find this 
volume a pleasant addition to the store of wholesome thoughts 
which they resort to at intervals, a chapter at a time, for some 
helpful ministry. We recomend to “ outsiders” the chapters on 
“Providential Deliverance ” and the “ Influence of the Holy 
Spirit,” and especially to the more restless, bustling Christian peo- 
ple, that section of the latter which treats of “Silent Worship.” 





* Musings and Memories. Being chiefly a collection of anecdotes and reflections, 
of a religious character, on various subjects. Philadelphia; published by the 
Tract Association of Friends. 1875. 12mo, pp. 367. 
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Martingavu’s RELIGION as AFFECTED BY Mopern Marerut- 
ism.*—This “is an address delivered,” as the title-page informs us, 
“in Manchester New College, London, at the opening of its eighty- 
ninth session,” last October. It is an able protest and argument 
against the materialism that bases itself on modern science. Of 
course, it will have the more weight with a class of cultivated 
readers from the theological position of the author. Moreover, he 
urges his conclusions with a really fine eloquence. As might be 
expected, he concedes more to unbelief than any orthodox theolo- 
gian can do,—* the consecrated cosmogony ” and “ the system ” of 
“the churches,” —admitting that “in the whole history of the 
Genesis of things Religion must unconditionally surrender to the 
Sciences.” His stand is for mind—the human mind and the 
Supreme Mind—against the sufficiency of matter. He claims for 
religion the province of the question, “ Whence, of all phenomena,” 
and relegates science to the “ How.” Fora specimen of ingenious 
and indeed conclusive argument, most happily put, within a small 
compass, we refer the reader to the whole passage beginning at 
the foot of p. 26, and ending near the top of p. 40, and particu- 
larly to his crushing grasp of Prof. Tyndall’s admission that “ we 
must radically change our notions of Matter,” p. 30. Dr. Bellows 
may well be pardoned for calling attention with evident satisfac- 
tion to the fact, which moreover the champions of orthodoxy not 
only acknowledge but welcome, that “among the stoutest defenders 
of the essential postulates of religious faith” are some whom he 
calls “disowned leaders in theological reform,” p. 8. Nor is this 
fact new. Christianity has always found able defenders in its outer 
as well as inner courts. One of the choicest sermons we ever 
heard in behalf of prayer, as against mere naturalism, was from 
Dr. Bellows. 


Tae Rent Ver. +t—Among those who would explain the sym- 
bolism of the Mosaic economy, some may be said to allow it the 
minimum of evangelical meaning, if any at all, while others 
would extort from it the maximum. Of the two classes, if we 
must be confined to either, we prefer the latter for edification, and 
to this class, we paresy need say, Dr. H. Bonar belongs. The 





* Religion as affected by Modern Materialiom. By Jaume Manenmas, LLD. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Henry W. Betiows, D.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1875. pp. 68. 

+ The Rent Veil. By Horatio Bonar, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1875. pp. 184. ; 
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neat volume before us is occupied with the doctrine of the need 
and efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice as set forth under the symbol of 
the veil. We cannot say that we are aided or attracted by the 
style of his interpretation and comment, yet many readers find it 
adapted to themselves. His hymns, if not our favorites, are still 
more largely acceptable and useful. 


Mr. Trrrany’s Price Lectrure.*—Endowed lectureships some- 
times call out a traditional and perfunctory, rather than a fresh 
and original treatment, of the themes to which they relate. Such 
is not at all the case, however, with Mr, Tiffany’s Discourse, deliv- 
ered on the ancient Price foundation, in Boston. It is a condensed, 
yet clear and perspicuous, discussion of Modern Atheism; a dis- 
cussion terse and definite, yet temperate in its tone, and discrimi- 
nating, urgent, and conclusive in its reasonings. His appropriate 
text is the opening sentence of the Bible, the “ root of all the reli- 
gion contained in it.” 

The character of the lofty conception of God in the Bible is thus 
described : 

The thought of God is not, either in Judaism or Christianity, merged in or en- 
tangled with the existence of the universe. He is distinct in essence, though in 
Him all things consist. For “in the beginning God created.” He not only was, 
but He was acting, and the universe is the fruit of His act. It does not exist as 
His necessary organization, eternal as Himself, and as essentially Divine, accord- 
ing to the Pantheism of Spinoza. It does not constitute His essential opposite, 
without which He could not come to the consciousness of Himself, according to 
the earlier philosophy of Schelling and the later logic of Hegel. He is in Him- 
self complete—the I am, above all. 

“ He sits on no precarious throne, 

Nor borrows leave to be.” 
The necessity in Him to create was the moral necessity of love, not the natural 
necessity of self-completion. The universe appears by the fiat of His will. He 
commanded, and it stood fast. Strauss, in his latest book, “ The Old Faith and 
the New,” says that from the Old Testament we inherit the Lord God; from the 
New Testament, the God-Father; from the Greek philosophy, the Absolute. But 
the idea of the Absolute is involved in the clear cut statement of the text. He 
who wrote it may not have had it fully developed in his thought, but all the ele- 
ments of the thought are there. The earliest product of literature which we pos- 
sess is an acknowledgment of the Supreme Being. the Alpha and the Omega, the 
origin and end of all that exists. He who in the beginning of all things already 
is, and who creates all that doth appear, is of necessity the sole, self-existent, in- 
dependent, unlimited One. The ultimate substance is Spirit; the ultimate Being 
is God. 

* Modern Atheism. A Price Lecture, delivered in King’s Chapel, Boston, in Lent, 
1874. By Rev. 0. O. Tirrany, Rector of the Church of the Atonement, New York. 
New York: J. Whittaker, 2 Bible House. 
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The position of Atheism stands in essential antagonism to the 
Bible doctrine : 


Atheism is the blank denial of this fundamental postulate of the Bible. It 
either denies that the ultimate substance is spirit, or that, being spirit, it is con- 
scious, personal, and creative. It may take many forms. It may appear as the 
positive denial of materialism, or the negative affirmation of the sensational phil- 
osophy. It may say with Vogt, “ We admit of no creation, either in the begin- 
ning or in the course of the world’s history, and regard the idea of a self-con- 
scious, extra-mundane creator as ridiculous.” Or it may say with John Stuart 
Mill, “ that we can never know whether there be a God;” or with Spencer, “ that 
He must ever be the Unknown.” But whether men affirm with Virchow, that 
“all besides physical properties are transcendental, and the transcendental is the 
chimerical ;” or with Dr. Maudsley, “that mind is an abstract idea, which has no 
existence outside of the mind, i. ¢., out of the idea;” or with Shopenhauer, “ that 
idealism sad materialism are all one, that it is just as true that the percipient isthe 
product of matter, as that matter is the conception of the percipient, and that the 
Unconscious is the basis of all;” or with Strauss, ‘ that the Cosmos itself is the 
one thing, beyond which we cannot go in search of an author ;” still, in ever vary- 
ing form, Atheism is the denial of a God above Nature, of a self-existent and inde- 
pendent absolute spirit, of a creative will. 


After pointing out the animus of Atheism in its successive 
forms, in a fine historical passage, Mr. Tiffany proceeds to limit 
the proper function of science: 


Theists, of all others, have thus an interest in the world wherein they live, and 
in the science which explains it. Is, then. their most cherished and sacred belief at 
the sport and mercy of those from whom their knowledge must be chiefly derived? 
Is the belief in God, as the world’s author, threatened or disproved by the incom- 
ing of the knowledge which reveals the method of His progressive creation? To 
state the problem thus, seems to be to answer it; and yet I claim that the state- 
ment is just. Science is not engaged, when in its rightful province, with the ori- 
gin of things, but only with their existence. Its problem is to investigate the 
properties, the methods, the relations, the genesis, so far as it is appreciable by 
scientific investigation of matter and force already existent in the world about us. 
But it cannot go beyond. It is engaged with the things which are seen, not with 
the things which are unseen. Whatever be the earth’s structure, or the method 
and process of its formation, when we come to consider the great fact of its ori- 
gin, whether the Cosmos itself be eternal and self-existent, or whether it finds its 
origin in a cause outside itself, we decide by another faculty than the logical un- 
derstanding as engaged with visible phenomena. In this relation, it is indubita- 
bly true that “the natural man knoweth not the things of God.” Science, in de- 
ciphering the unfolding scroll of the universe, can show us its properties, can 
teach us what the nature of God must be. if He be its author. But science, from 
the nature of its tests, finds its task is complete when it brings us face to face with 
the ultimate forms of the visible creation. We turn inward, not to dream, but to 
question the soul and the facts of its life, when the problem of the source of life 
isto be known. We must ask the Spirit concerning the Spirit. And it is not to 
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escape from reality, but to grasp it, to apply for the answer to the question, “‘ What 
does all this mean?” to that intelligence which alone gives meaning to anything, 
without which scienco itself were impossible, and by which we test the validity 
both of its methods and results. 


Of the bearing of the doctrine of Evolution on Theism, Mr. 
Tiffany speaks as follows: 


But it seems to me, that if all that its most enthusiastic disciples may claim be 
granted, it leaves that question untouched. We ought to remember that Mr. Dar- 
win, whose theory of the struggle for life and the survival of the fittest has given 
coherence and cogency to the hypothesis of evolution, does not himself make any 
such extensive claim. He, whose profound study and observation has created the 
new school, merely indicates that all ferms of animal or vegetable life may have 
come from four or five original species, whose origin he does not attempt to ac- 
count for. Of course, the creation of these original types would require precisely the 
same creative power as the creation of any number indefinitely multiplied. On the 
one theory, there would be more numerous creative acts; but, on the other, there 
would be the need for precisely the same kind of power, to produce the one germ, 
or type, as to produce the one thousand. 

The question, as Mr. Darwin leaves it, is one of method, not one of ultimate 
origination. But, leaving the modest originator to his less ambitious claims, and 
forgetting for a while the gaps in the theory, when it is claimed by some of his 
enthusiastic disciples as the complete explanation of all the phenomena of Nature; 
passing over the fact that the origin of life is not shown by it; that the passage, 
not only from the inorganic to the organic, but from one kind of life to another— 
from the vegetable to the animal, for instance—is not indicated, and granting for 
the moment that the theory is not a working hypothesis, but an established fact, 
buttressed up on all sides by irrefutable phenomena, and capable in every particu- 
lar of complete demonstration; and following the enthusiastic disciples to the in- 
candescent or candescent hydrogen of the pale stars which the spectroscope re- 
veals as the ultimate matter, out of which the materialists deduce everything in 
the universe, animate and inanimate; and the question still comes, with the same 
imperative urgency as ever, with that undisguised frankness which proclaims it 
thoroughly at homo in the gazing soul, ‘‘ Whence comes the hydrogen?” Is this 
gaseous tissue, unconscious, inchoate, as yet indiscriminate, containing yet within 
it the marvelous possibility of the Cosmos,—is this ultimate matter the Eternal 
Being? Or do the laws of our mind compel us, who can ask the question which 
it cannot hear, who can think the thoughts it cannot receive, who can classify and 
arrange all the marvelous products, of which it gives no trace as yet,—does this 
mind, or does it not, compel us to attribute a substance so marvelously endowed to 
the product of a Being endowed at least with qualities equal to what is produced? 
let our minds travel to the farthest star, and we meet at last the old question, 
which rises and will not be put down, Does the greater come from the less, or the 
less from the greater? Does the unconscious germ get to be of itself, or is it 
formed by that intelligence which is equal, nay, superior to all the possibilities it 
contains? Does it commend itself to the only inhabitant of the world, which can 
trace its wonders, that the origin of the wonder is less endowed than he at its 
starting? Can thought ever deem it reasonable that itis not the product of a 
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thinker? Nay, as we stand before the veiled universe, and ask what it cannot 
answer, we are assured that, as the fountain cannot rise higher than its source, our 
word is the echo of the Eternal Word, which spake and it was done. For, as 
Martineau has so well said, ‘“ Nothing can be evolved that was not involved,” and 
if thought, and speech, and reason be evolved, we are sure that what involved 
them was the equal of the evolution. 

Thus, if evolution be carried to its farthest limit, and it be granted that life and 
thought were bubbling in the burning cauldron of the gassy flame, still life and 
thought will ever ask, Who cast them in? And the soul will find the competent 
answer, not in the flame, but in Him who maketh the flame of fire His ministers; 


“ Who builds on liquid air, and forms 
His palace chambers in the skies, 
The clouds whose chariots are, and storms 
The swift-winged steeds with which he flies.” 
And the adoration and worship of the being who can worship and adore, will be 
not tothe burning hydrogen, but to Him who is seated on the burning throne of 
God. 


The inability of evolution to disprove or exclude Design is thus 
set forth : 


No theory of evolution can explain away the presence of the tendency to varia- 
tion on which evolution depends, or the persistence which seeks perpetuation, or 
the fact that the survival of the fittest involves a fittest to survive; that on this 
theory, “ whatever is better, is stronger, too;” and a universe in which this rule 
holds, says Martineau rightly, already indicates its divine constitution, and is per- 
vaded by an ideal power unapproached by the forces of necessity. “‘ Thus the law 
of natural selection, instead of dispensing with anterior causation, and enabling 
the animal races to be their own providence, distinctly testifies to a constitution of 
the world pre-arranged for progress, externally spread with large choice of condi- 
tions, and with internal provisions for seizing and holding the best. What can 
look more like the field of a directing will intent upon good?” If we may quote 
the illustrations of this eloquent and subtly intelligent author, they must impress 
us as they impress him, with the truth that evolution and prospection are insepar- 
able conceptions. He remarks: “ The term Evolution is taken from the history 
of the seed or embryo of living natures. And what is the seed but a casket of 
pre-arranged futurities, with its whole contents prospective, settled to be what 
they are by reference to ends still in the distance. If a grain of wheat be folded 
in a mummy cloth and put into a catacomb, its germ for growing and its albu- 
men for feeding sleep side by side and never find each other out. But no sooner 
does it drop, thousands of years after, on the warm and moistened field, than their 
mutual play begins, and the plumule rises and lives upon its store till it is able to 
win its own maintenance from the ground. Not only are its two parts therefore 
relative to each other, but both are relative to conditions lying in another depart- 
ment of the world, the clouds, the atmosphere, the soil, in the absence of which 
they remain barren and functionless; and this from a cause that has no sense of 
relation! The human ear, moulded in the silent matrix of Nature, is formed with 
@ nerve susceptible to one influence alone, and that an absent one, the undulations 
of a medium into which it is not yet born; and, in anticipation of the whole mu- 
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sical scale of its harmonies, furnishes itself with a microscopic grand piano of 
three thousand stretched strings, each ready to respond to a different and defi- 
nite number of aerial vibrations; and this from a cause that never meant to bring 
together the inner organ and the outer medium, now hidden from each other. The 
eye, shaped in the dark, selects an exclusive sensibility to movements propagated 
from distant skies; and so weaves its tissues and disposes its contents, hangs its 
curtains and adjusts its range of motion as to meet every exigency of refraction 
and dispersion of the untried light, and be ready to paint in its interior the whole per- 
spective of the undreamed world without; and this from a cause incapable of 
having an end in view! The deduction which he makes is true, that to “take 
away the ideal basis of Nature, yet construe it by the analogy of organic growth, 
will be ever felt as a contradiction.” ; 


Turning te the psychological side of the question, Mr. Tiffany 
impressively shows the. untenable character of the sensational 
philosophy, and of the Spencerism positivism. We extract the 
following passage from this portion of the Discourse : 


The only way to meet this doctrine of nescience, and assertion of the relativity 
of all knowledge, is to resist it at the outset. We must affirm that consciousness 
and perception are not at all what these philosophers have pictured them to be. 
Consciousness of self is not consciousness of a thought or a sensation, but the in- 
tuitive knowledge of myself thinking or feeling. The thought or sensation is not 
80 prominent in consciousness as the self, which thinks and feels, though the two 
are inextricably intertwined. Mr. Greene, of Cambridge, has well said what an- 
swers to the consciousness of every one, that “ consciousness is the immediate 
knowledge that the ego has of itself as a perceiving agent.” The personality is 
the subject which consciousness unfolds, and nothing can be more certain or more 
sure to me than this knowledge of myself. If I cannot trust this, I cannot trust 
the evidence of my senses, for they are not more sure to me than I myself am. 
The cogito ergo sum of Des Cartes is best rendered, “I, thinking, know I am,” for 
my being is not a deduction from my thought, but a consciousness revealed in the 
factof my thinking. With this consciousness of the ego or personality, is the 
consciousness of myself as affected and as affecting, in other words, as power, and 
80 as cause. There is the immediate cons¢iousness of will, and the intuition of 
the moral faculty ; so that, not merely as forms of thought, according to Kant, to 
which we may not attribute objective validity, but as constituent elements in the 
ego or self, I have the intuition of existence or substance, and cause and effect. 
These are not merely modes of my thinking, but modes of my being, of which I 
am immediately conscious. And in regard to perception, indissolubly joined to 
the perception of the appearance, is the intuition of something appearing. I see 
not merely green, but something green; I touch not hardness, but something hard. 
The quality reveals a substance in its quality, and the substance is known so far 
as the quality perceived can reveal it. There may be more to it which other qual- 
ities may reveal. The blind man can perceive the ball as hard only; the man of 
vision can perceive it hard and red. The child sees and feels it hard and red; the 
man, by knowledge, perceives it hard, red, and of ivory. But every quality re- 
vealed the substance, and the substance was involved in every perception of its 
quality, not as unknown, but as known, so far as the quality could reveal it. A 
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great deal has been said since the time of Kant about the thing in itself which un- 
derlies all qualities, the ultimate something in which qualities inhere, but which 
are not it. But qualities do not vail, they unvail and make known. I see a leaf; 
I intuitively recognize not merely a shape, a color, a size, but something of such 
shape, size, and color. So far, I know it. It may have an internal structure, which 
I do not yet know, because it is not yet perceived; but when perceived, I shall 
know not merely a new manifestation, but the substance newly manifested. When 
its chemical properties are perceived I shall know it more perfectly, but all the time 
I know it, just as I know the man I meet for the first time, though I know him 
more perfectly the more I perceive of him. 


On the force and veracity of our moral intuitions, and on the 
fallacy of the sensational theory as to their origin, Mr, Tiffany's 
observations are as pointed as they are timely. We quote here a 
few lines : 


Our moral intuitions are equally clear, and even more convincing as applied to 
the Theistic argument. Those who deny their validity, adduce as a proof, that 
conscience varies in its decisions, and‘is formed by circumstances. True, the judg- 
ment which applies the moral faculty grows in clearness by experience and by 
practical obedience to that faculty. So men and nations grow into a clearer com- 
prehension of just what the right may be. But the original distinction between 
right and wrong, intuitively felt, is the starting-point of all such culture. I can 
cultivate my taste, but that is not creating it. I must have the esthetic faculty be- 
fore I can improve it. While, then, the distinction between right and wrong is an 
intuition, the judgment as to what course in special circumstances is accordant 
with right and wrong, grows in clearness and soundness asthe mind grows in in- 
telligence, and the moral nature strengthens by its proper exercise. For when we 
look into the nature of moral distinctions, we find that they do not consist in the 
advices of prudence, but in the commands of duty. 


The annexed passage on the validity of conscience, and of the 
inferences deduced from it, is equally well put: 


It is under the guidance of this moral nature, and in the acknowledgment of its 
supreme authority, as centred in the authority of God, that man has come to his 
best estate, and shown in himself the vindication of His method. If anything is 
known by its fruits, the validity of conscience is assured. The test of the moral 
nature is the ultimate criterion of man’s judgment of worth or worthless- 
ness. We cannot escape it. “It hath beset us behind and before, and laid its 
hand upon us.” Nations and individuals are alike subject to its judgment, and in 
obedience to it all that most dignifies man and gives him supremacy in the hearts 
and over the lives of men, comes to flower in character. Nothing stands so per- 
petual under the wearing influence of time. Nothing is so deathless, under what- 
ever accumulation of misfortune or obloquy. It always justifies itself, and carries 
with it an atmosphere of immortal youth and vigor. And in the critical cases of 
its decision, nothing is more unlike it than the reference to prudence, or deference 
to utility. Its decision is the issue of the moral necessity of always clinging to 
right, in defiance of utility and in the face of prudence. And this, which is the 
elevating and enduring quality in man, which wins for him the universal suffrage 
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of his fellow-men in respect and honor, is just that which finds its necessary com- 
pletion in God. It lies at the basis of all prayer for forgiveness when the soul 
has sinned; it is the root out of which spring the blossoms of praise and adora- 
tion, when its monitions have been followed to the freedom of the soul. Those 
who have followed it most faithfully and attained its supreme heights; who stand 
to the rest of us as inspirations, and lift our souls by the magnetism of their holi- 
ness into a nearer communion with God, are yet just those who are the least self- 
assuming in their perfection, who are the most conscious that the life has come 
forth from God. 


In confutation of Materialism, Mr. Tiffany’s reasoning is clear 
and decisive : 


The argument of the Materialists is, that as the brain is the organ of thought; 
that as the healthful thought depends on the healthful brain; as an injury to the 
one is the injury to the other; therefore, in substance, they are identical. They 
illustrate this by the production of music from physical causes, an effect, they say, 
as different from the strings of a violin and the pipes of an organ as thought is 
from the tissues of the brain. But, we answer, sound is merely an aerial vibra- 
tion, and there is no difficulty in tracing it to its material origin. But when we 
speak of music, we get to something beyond mere sound. We get to that orderly 
arrangement and combination of aerial vibrations which is not the product of mat- 
ter, but of mind, which conceives the thought and uses the material to express it. 
The organ which produces the music of the church service is indeed a chest of 
wood, inclosing pipes of metal, which is the physical cause of all the sounds we 
hear, and which, by their effect upon our minds, aids our worship and stimulates 
@ spiritual act. But the harmony and progression of sound is possible to the or- 
gan only as the thought of the composer, who of sound made music, is conveyed 
through its pipes by the action of the organist, whose muscles are acted on by the 
nerves, while the nerves are acted on by the will, which will is guided by the in- 
telligent perception of an intelligent musical idea. Music has its spiritual origin 
as well as ite spiritual appeal. It is the mind using aerial vibration to convey 
emotion, as words are the mind using aerial vibration to express thought. The 
fallacy of the Materialist is that of a man who, standing amid the ceaseless shut- 
tles of one of our factories, and beholding the orderly progression of the move- 
ment, and seeing the cotton cloth coming forth, should assert that the machine 
furnished the cotton; because, forsooth, if the machine is injured, the cloth is un- 
even, and if the machine is broken down, no cloth at allis manufactured. That is, 
overlooking the immense difference between the product and the organ it uses, 
they confound the one with the other. 

Says Professor Tyndall, “The passage from the physics of the brain to the cor- 
responding facts of consciousness is unthinkable. They appear together, but we 
do not know why. Let the consciousness of love, for example, be associated with 
the right-handed spiral motion of the molecules of the brain, and the conscious- 
ness of hate with the left-handed spiral motion; we should then know, when we 
love, that the motion is in one direction, and that, when we hate, the motion is in 
the other—but the why would still remain unanswered. The Materialist, grant- 
ing the correlation of thought with the physics of the brain, is not entitled to say 
that his molecular grouping and motion explain anything; in fact, they explain 
nothing.” 
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If we know anything at all—if we can trust the impressions made upon our 
senses as we dissect the brain, we can trust still more the intuitive consciousness 
that we are not the body we act in; or, to reduce it to a concrete example, that an 
anxious mind is not merely a bad headache, or a perturbed conscience a nervous 
irritation. And should the Materialists be able hereafter to prove—as their boast 
is that they will—that vital force is the mere correlation of other forces; that 
there is in it nothing essentially distinctive from heat or electricity; they would 
only move on one step farther in the physical explanation of the physical organ. 
They would not then have touched the spiritual power. That is, not the vitality 
which dwells in the tree or in the body, but something which uses the lower 
force for its higher purpose. Said Schleiermacher long ago of the efforts of the 
Rationalists to explain away spiritual truths by their materialistic interpretations: 
“The clearing out of a subject is not its clearing up.” 

Still the heart and the mind cry out for God, for the Living God; and so those 
who deny God, must satisfy the craving for religion. Comte, with his Positive 
Philosophy, professes the worship of humanity, and decrees a hierarchy and an 
ecclesiasticism which shall find in the devout commemoration of the world’s he- 
roes the satisfaction of its craving. Mill derides this, but confesses that, after 
his wife’s death, her memory was a réligion to him, and Strauss, who is so jubi- 
lant in his assertion that science has destroyed religion by first revealing an infi- 
nite Cosmos, which deprives God of a special habitation above the firmament; 
next by depriving Him of His special retinue of attendant angels (for, as Biichner 
remarks, the telescope does not reach or discover any region where ange's dwell); 
and lastly, by excluding His personality, since personality is but a phantom of the 
brain; Strauss himself, after disparaging the longing for immortality as a childish 
cry, and asserting that we exhaust our being here, tries to find, in the cultivation 
of poetry and music, the true satisfaction for the so-called religious nature. His 
ritual is the true order of progression in musical authors at quartette concerts, 
where, and in what proportion, Haydn, and Mozart, and Beethoven should come 
in; and Lessing’s Poem of “ Nathan the Wise" stands to him, he says, as their 
scriptures do to Christians, Mohammedans, and Buddhists. 


We have made large extracts from this admirable discourse, 


but have had more trouble in deciding what to leave out, so con- 
densed and satisfactory is the entire discussion. 


Grace ror Grace.*—We predict for this book, what indeed it 
has already begun to receive, a hearty welcome among devout 
and cultivated readers. As much might be expected by the many 
admirers of Mr. James, as one of the most fascinating preachers of 
his time. He died in 1868, at the age of seventy-one. Though a 
pastor for a few years in Rochester, N. Y., he spent most of his 
life in preaching here or there, as occasion offered, and always 
acceptably to intelligent hearers, and doing good otherwise with 
his ample means. While having time to elaborate most effective 





* Grace for Grace. Letters of Rev. Wmaiiam James. New York: Dodd & 
Mead, Publishers. 12mo, pp. 341. 
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sermons—of which others, we hope, may yet be published, besides 
the two printed with a “memorial,” soon after his death—he was 
more industriously occupied than could be then generally under- 
stood in religious correspondence, indulging ardent devotion to his 
friends and an impassioned desire for their spiritual advancement. 
Hence this compilation, or rather, as we suppose, selection from his 
letters. No dates, nor names of correspondents, are given, as we 
could wish. An index, too, might have been added with advan- 
tage. The brief, appropriate preface we take to be from the pen 
of one of his most estimable friends, though signed only by the 
writer’s initials. The last eleven pages are filled with extracts 
from the “ view of Mr. James’ character and life,” by Rev. Henry 
Neill,—an affectionate and eloquent tribute to his personal and 
Christian endowments. The matter of the letters may be charac- 
terized by the titles given to the three sections under which they 
are distributed :—“ the Gift of Grace,” or “free justification and 
full salvation for the soul through Christ the Redeemer ;” 
“Growth in Grace, promoted in the soul through the ministry of 
trial ;” and “Fruits of Grace,” or “ the response of the soul in vol- 
untary self-sacrifice.” The key-note of the whole is God’s love in 
Christ, and the sinner’s justification, and his sanctification too, by 
faith; or more distinctly, the prime office of faith in Christ’s work, 
or of the reception of him as God’s free gift, in order as well to 
deliverance from sin as to the forgiveness of sin. The view 
adopted and eloquently urged, especially in connection with the 
author’s own experience, goes far, some will say to an extreme, in 
the direction of passivity. A peculiarity and charm of the book 
is in the combination of what is technically called orthodoxy with 
catholicity toward other theological views. His warm sympa- 
thies are not only with Edwards and Goulburn, but with Faber 
and Manning (before his perversion) and Robertson, and both 
Eece Homo and Eece Deus. In magnifying faith as related to 
sanctification, he goes as far as the “Higher Life” school, yet 
qualifies his approval of their writings, especially as to the sudden- 
ness and completeness of the results they describe. The reader 
cannot but be attracted by his fervor, candor, high aspirations, 
and most profound and tender sense of the grace of the gospel. 
We cordially commend the book to the many who are now seek- 
ing higher attainments in the Christian life. 
VOL. XXXIV. . 26 
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Mawntne’s Hetps To « Lirz or Prayzr.*—The ranks of unbe- 
lief might congratulate themselves on the formidableness of the 
“ prayer gauge” proposed under Tyndall’s auspices, when at once 
it drew so much of the enemy’s fire. Indeed, we have felt 
ashamed to see the anxious attention bestowed on that challenge, 
especially from the pulpit, when nine-tenths of the hearers knew 
little and cared less about the cavils of scientists, whether old or 
newly vamped. In at least one instance a pastor, in a noted water- 
ing place, was sensibly relieved to find that a brother engaged 
to preach for him was not going to hammer on the objections to 
prayer, as they had been the theme of so many foregoing dis- 
courses, and particularly of one from an eminent clergyman, who 
had made the objections seem more telling than his answers, 
There have been defences that sound more like the cry of vexation 
or alarm than the shout of faith. The same difficulty does not lie 
so much against arguments in print, which may be passed over by 
those who feel no need of them and who can turn to more suitable 
food, yet in this form, too, their frequency and apologetic tone 
have sometimes done more to suggest and spread than to counter- 
act unbelief. There is not the less need, however, of good essays 
and sermons on the subject of prayer—not to call up and argue 
against all possible objections to its validity, but to animate and 
guide all classes of minds in this great department of spiritual 
life. And such is the little treatise before us by Dr. Manning, 
appropriately entitled “ Helps.” A guaranty for its quality may 
be found in the brief preface, which tells us that his own study of 
this subject, “some of the results of which are here gathered up,” 
has brought to him “a fuller experience of the nearness and love 
of God” than he “once had.” The successive chapters treat of 
the “Nature of Prayer,” its “ Forms,” “ Objects,” “ Fruits,” 
“ Power,” and the “Hour of Prayer.” The course of thought 
shows a devout spirit, careful discrimination, and acquaintance 
with the experience and needs of the soul in relation to communion 
with God. Without ignoring the controversies of the day, the 
author does not exaggerate their merits or influence, nor suffer 
himself to be warped by them from the practical helpfulness which 
he proposes to individual minds, The brief extracts from the 
book which have already found their way into religious papers 
may have prepared our readers to appreciate the value of its sug- 





* Helps to a Life of Prayer. By Rev. J. M. Manwine, D.D., Pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo, pp. 159. 
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gestions. It occurs to us that as in most treatises on devotional 
themes, there may be here something of the tendency, which in a 
greater degree was pointed out as impairing the usefulness of 
Prof. Phelps’ popular work, “The Quiet Hour,” to make prayer 
seem a more formal or formidable if not mysterious business than 
it should be considered, or than the author would intend to have 
it; but we lay no stress on the suggestion. The work cannot fail 
to be largely acceptable and useful. Moreover, by its elegance in 
every point of mechanical execution it may adorn the parlor as 
well as befit the closet.—The omission, by misprint, of the word 
are on p. 22, 10th line from the foot, leaves the word “ like” to 
be hastily construed as a verb. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Auzoe’s Cuurcu Hisrory.*—Dr. Alzog, the author of the work 
of which we have here the first volume in a translation, belongs to 
a school of learned German Catholics, who, while loyal to their own 
church, are familiar with the researches of Protestant scholars, and 
bring to the study of ecclesiastical history a good degree of thor- 
oughness and impartiality. The work, as to size, is intermediate 
between the dimensions of an ordinary manual and of a copious 


history like that of Neander. The translation appears to be free, 
yet to represent correctly the sense of the original. The work is a 
valuable one to Protestant students, as presenting the views of 
history entertained by an enlightened adversary. 


Tae Memorrs or Jonn Quincy Apams.—The fourth volume of 
this work covers the period of Mr. Adams’s service as Secretary 
of State during the first term of Monroe. The steady advance of 
Mr. Adams from one political station to another, until he finally 
reached the presidential office, is a noteworthy fact in our history. 
The narrative becomes more and more important from an histori- 
cal point of view, although it is less interesting than it would be 
if the diary contained a larger infusion of gossip. As we approach 
more recent times, interesting characters with whose names the 
present generation is familiar—Webster, Clay, Jackson, Calhoun, 
&c.—come upon the stage. 





* Manual of Universal Church History. By the Rev. Dr. Jon AuzoG, Professor 
of Theology at the University of Freiburg. Translated by F. J. Paisou, Doctor 
of Theology, etc., and Rev. Tuomas S. Byrws. Volume I. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1874. 
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Tae Frencn Revorvtion.*—This is another of the admirable 
synopses of special “ Epochs in History” which Messrs. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. are now publishing. It embraces the period 
from 1789 to the “hundred days” and Waterloo in June, 1815. 
A valuable feature of this volume is a map, which shows the 
boundaries of the different States of Europe in 1789; and another 
which shows their boundaries in 1812, when the line of the Empire 
extended on the northeast to Hamburg, and on the south far into 
Italy. The special attraction of the volume, however, is a biblio- 
graphical appendix, with comments on the books which relate to 
the subject, by President A. D. White, whose own special study 
of this period of history gives to it more than usual interest. 


Pror. Cuartton T. Lewis’s History or Germany + presents 
the history of the German people from the earliest times to the 
present, in a very readable volume of 799 pages. [le does not 
profess to have made any original researches; but, founding his 
work on the best German compends, he has rewritten the whole 
with special reference to the wants of Americans. The work is 
admirably done. We do not mean that there are absolutely no 
minute errors. We have fallen on a few which a more careful re- 
vision will undoubtedly eliminate in another edition, but the book 
is very superior to the heavy and clumsy and often obscure trans- 
lations of German works upon which English readers have had 
to depend hitherto. The last third of the book is particularly 
valuable. The relation of Germany to the first Napoleon is 
very clearly and succinctly stated. The chapter on the German 
Confederation, from 1815 to 1865, is an excellent one. Chapter 
xxxiii gives an account of the war of 1866 and the North German 
Bund. Chapter xxxiv takes up the war with France, which it 
carries on to the surrender of Sedan. Chapter xxxv continues the 
story to the Peace of Frankfort ; while the last chapter is devoted 
‘to the new German Empire, and the contest which is now going on 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 


* The French Revolution and First Empire: An Historical Sketch By WILLIAM 
O'Connor Morris, sometime scholar of Oriel College, Oxford ; with an Appendix 
upon the Biblography of the Subject and a course of study by Hon. Anprew D. 
Wars, LL.D., President of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.. New York. 16mo, pp. 306. 

+ A History of Germany from the earliest times. Founded on Dr. David Miiller's 
“History of the German people.” By Onariton T. Lewis. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1874. 12mo, pp. 799. 
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Peaxn’s History or tHE GeRMAN EMPERORS AND THEIR Con- 
TEMPORARIES * makes an excellent companion volume for Professor 
Lewis’s “ History of Germany.” Each of the works by itself will 
be found to repay careful reading or study, yet neither interferes 
with the value of the other. This last volume is in reality a suc- 
cession of biographies of the different German emperors from the 
time of Charlemagne. Around each one are grouped the great 
events which occurred in his time; together with an account of 
the more celebrated among his contemporaries. There is a practi- 
cal advantage in this method of presenting history. The leading 
characters are made to stand out prominently, and acquire in the 
mind of the reader or student an individuality which they do not 
usually have in a continuous narrative. There is, unfortunately, a 
fatal facility with which a continuous history is read, which, un- 
less special pains are taken, leaves an indistinct impression of the 
individual personages who figure in the story. Any device which 
breaks up the stream, and fixes the attention on individuals is 
valuable. The author’s account of the manner in which the plan 
of the book was first suggested is interesting. She was standing 
in the celebrated banqueting room of the Roemer, in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, in which the German emperors were formerly waited on 
at table by kings and princes, and was looking at their portraits, 
as they are represented in the order of their succession on its walls. 
The thought struck her, she says, that it would be a good plan to 
begin with Charlemagne, the earliest of them, and come down to 
the present time, taking their individual lives as a clue through 
the intricacies of German history. A valuable feature of the 
volume is the portrait of each emperor, which accompanies his 
biography, copied from the paintings in the Kaisersaal just spoken 
of. Under each portrait, also, is given the motto which he adopted 
at his coronation. The sketches of the lives of “contemporaries ” 
are excellent, and they add to the value and interest of the work. 
The book closes with the life of the present Emperor, William I, 
and the wars of 1866 and 1870. 





Miss Larnep’s “History or Winpaam County, ConnEcTI- 
cut,”+ is a valuable contribution to an important class of works 





* History of the German Emperors and their Contemporaries. Translated from 
the German and compiled from authentic sources. By ELizaBeTH Peake. [Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 8vo, pp. 587. 

+ History of Windham County, Connecticut. By Exvtew D. Larnep. Vol. I, 
1600-1760. 8yo, pp. 583. 
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—the local histories of the country. Such books, from their 
nature, must always be supposed to be labors of love with their 
authors; but this one shows the results of the unwearied labor of 
many years, The first volume alone is as yet given to the publie, 
and the story, which is brought down only to 1760, is of course 
that of the early colonization of the County. The amount of 
material collected is unusually large; but the value of the book 
does not consist in this: it consists in the method in which the 
material is presented, which quite raises it above the average 
character of local histories. Windham County is an inland 
county, and lies neither on “the Sound” nor on “the River.” 
Down to 1760, it was a purely agricultural district, with no such 
points of interest as are gathered around New Haven and Hart- 
ford, Norwich, and New London. Yet Miss Larned has succeeded 
in grouping her facts in such a way as not only to show how an 
agricultural community grew up in what was deemed a very 
retired district, but to throw a charm around the whole narra- 
tive. The novelists and the poets of the present century have 
taught us how much of interest can be thrown around very 
homely subjects—and the same thing may be true in the domain 
of history. Miss Larned carries her readers back to the days of 
pioneer life in the seventeenth century ; shows what were the real 
dangers and difficulties with which our ancestors had to contend 
in the wilds of the “ Quinebaug” and the “ Wabbaquasset” coun- 
try; explains the disputes that arose about “boundary lines ;” 
describes the way in which the land was divided among the 
emigrants; gives an account of their troubles with the Indians; 
tells the story of the building of the “ meeting-house,” and the 
settlement of the minister, and of all the ministerial troubles which 
ensued ; in a word, gives the details of home life as it was in the 
fifty years from 1676 to 1726. We have not space to mention even 
the different topics which are discussed in the book. They are 
generally treated so exhaustively, that we have been somewhat 
surprised that the account is not more full of the “ Windham 
Frogs;” and of “ Putnam’s Wolf-den.” We close with a single 
quotation from the story of the “uneasiness” which was felt 
about the very worthy man who was the first minister of New 
Roxbury (Woodstock). “With good abilities, and education, 
and much energy of character, he was eccentric, and erratic, rash 
in temper and speech, and somewhat willful and overbearing. 
His sermons, though sound and vigorous, abounded in odd con- 
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ceits and ludicrous comparisons. ‘A single grain of grace in the 
heart was worth more than the best load of hay ever carried from 
Roxbury to Boston.’ ‘If unconverted men ever get to heaven, 
they would feel as uneasy as a shad up the crotch of a white oak.’ 
These eccentricities of the minister greatly annoyed his minis- 
terial associates, and once, it is said, induced several to join in an 
admonitory visit to the offender. The minister received their 
reproofs with great meekness, frankly acknowledged his faults and 
promised amendment; but in prayer at parting, after returning 
thanks for the brotherly visit and admonition, hoped ‘that they 
might so hitch their horses together on earth that they should 
never kick in the stables of everlasting salvation.’ ” 


Benevicr Memortiat.—This is a sketch by the Rev. Joseph 
Anderson of the life of the late Hon. Aaron Benedict, one of the 
most prominent manufacturers of Waterbury, Connecticut. He 
is known as the father of what has become one of the great indus- 
tries of the country,—the brass business. The story of his early 
efforts, and the development of his plans, forms a valuable chapter 
in the history of American manufactures. But though widely 
known in his business relations, he was no less conspicuous for 
the “unalloyed goodness of his heart,” and for all those qualities 
of character which make up a Christian citizen in the strict New 
England sense of the term. 


Tae Evance.ist.*—No name is more familiar or honored in 
the Baptist churches of eastern Connecticut, and of Chenango and 
Madison Assoeiations in the State of New York, than “Elder 
Swan.” Though at times a pastor, as he is even now when almost 
an octogenarian in New London, his work has been chiefly that 
of an evangelist and “revivalist,” and in this he has wrought 
most effectively. Like so many of the celebrities in his denomi- 
nation, his early education was limited, with only a brief theolog- 
ical training at the Baptist Institution in Hamilton, N.Y. Seeing 
what he has done in spite of this hindrance, we shall not say, as 
is so often said in the case of more eminent men in Church and 
State who have been only “self-educated,” such as Bunyan, Clay, 
and Greeley, “ What might education have made him ;” for possi- 





* The Evangelist: or Life and Labors of Rev. Jabez 8. Swan. Edited by Rev. 
F, Demsoy, AM. Published by William L. Peckham, Waterford, Connecticut. 
12mo, pp. 466. 
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bly formal discipline might have trammeled the freedom and tamed 
the impulse of such men, so as to impair their power. In this 
instance, as it appears from the memoir, and all who know the 
subject acknowledge, a native vivacity of imagination, quickness 
of thought, and depth of sensibility and sympathy, amounting to 
genius, in connection with fervent piety, qualified him, as no educa- 
tion alone could do, for effective preaching. He has been some- 
times noted for eccentricities or extravagances, as well as power, 
yet is acknowledged in the main to have done eminent service in 
awakening and reforming men, especially where faith and courage 
were most tested. This volume—a solid book in fair type—is 
largely, and in the best part of it, autobiographical. The editor 
supplies what is wanted in the narrative, in general acceptably, 
but sometimes perhaps seeming unduly to magnify his theme. A 
life-like portrait precedes the memoir, and an index is added, 
while several engravings represent churches associated with the 
subject. From beyond the pale of his denomination we greet the 
veteran evangelist: “Serus in ccelum redeas.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Ancient Crry.*—This book is an attempt to explain the 
civil and political institutions of antiquity as an outgrowth from 
the earliest religion of the Aryan race, which the writer supposes 
to have been a worship of dead ancestors and of fire. After de- 
scribing in the first part this religious belief, the writer applies its 
ideas to the institution of the family, explaining by them the 
marriage rite, the nature of kinship and succession, the idea of 
property, the paternal power, and the gens or enlarged family. 
The third part does the same for the city, explaining its religious 
acts, the authority of the king, the quality of citizenship, and the 
character of the laws by reference to this primitive religion. 
The fourth and fifth parts treat of the successive revolutions by 
which these old ideas were overthrown and succeeded by, first, the 
later municipal system, and afterwards the empire. This brief 
outline shows how interesting and important are the topics dis- 
cussed, and the writer has certainly succeeded in making an inter- 
esting book upon them. But the work has not been done in 80 
critical a spirit as to command full confidence and justify its tak- 





* The Ancient City. A Study on the Religion, Laws, and Institutions of Greece 
and Rome. By Fusret DeCovnaners. Translated from the latest French edi- 
tion, by Willard Small. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. 
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ing rank as an authority on these topics. The author makes 
hardly a single reference to modern writers who have gone over the 
same ground, but claims to support his statements by numerous 
passages in ancient literature. This gives the book an appear- 
ance both of originality and of authority. But if a question 
arises in any reader’s mind as to the justness of the use of these 
quotations, and he is led to refresh his memory by looking them 
ap, he will find in many cases that a wide statement is based 
upon a very narrow foundation. Special cases are taken as evi- 
dence of general usages; the custom of one country is inferred 
from that of another; every slightest hint is forced into the ser- 
vice of the theory, so that nothing shall be left unexplained. It 
can hardly be supposed that the whole life of antiquity was thus 
built up on one principle and is thus reducible to so simple a 
system. The book is interesting and suggestive, but ought not 
to be used without careful examination of its authorities and com- 
parison of the views of other writers. 











CasteLar’s “Otp Rome anp New Irary.”*—The charm of this 
book consists in the fact that it gives the impressions which “ old 
Rome and new Italy” made upon such a man as Castelar, the 
late President of the Spanish Republic. We have had our fill of 

¢ accounts written by English and American travelers, from the 
time of Addison and before. But it is something less common and 
really refreshing to accompany the member of one Latin race as 
he visits for the first time the historic cities of another kindred 
Latin race. The style of Castelar is imaginative and poetical in 
theextreme. Such wealth of language and such descriptive power 
can only be found among those whose blood has been warmed by a 
southern sun. It was almost with a feeling of happy relief that, 
after following him in his rhapsody on Venice for some pages, 
without exactly knowing whether we understood him or not, and 
not much caring, we came to these words: “It is not possible to 
describe Venice. Our language has not words enough to paint 
80 richa picture. At least I cannot attempt it. One must see and 
feel and admire, and steep the eyes in these colors, and absorb that 
beauty in all the pores, and then be silent.” The titles of the 





*0Old Rome and New Italy. Recuerdos de Italia. By Emmuio CasTeLaR, author 
of “The Republican Movement in Europe,” now publishing in ‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine.” Translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1874. 12mo, pp. 301. 
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different chapters are: Arrival in Rome; the great ruin; the 
Coliseum ; the Roman catacombs; the Sistine Chapel ; the Campo 
Santo of Pisa; Venice; on the Lagunes; the God of the Vatican; 
the Ghetto; the great city ; Parthenope. 


Socra, Pressure: Stir Arruur HEvps’ rast worK.*—Another 
of that admirable series of “‘ Conversations,” carried on by the in- 
terlocutors first introduced in “ Friends in Council,” is republished 
in this country by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, just as the tidings 
come to us of the death of their accomplished author. This 
volume seems richer and more genial than any of its predecessors, 
The Essays which become the themes of discussion among the 
“Friends” are: Towns may be too large; Intrusiveness ; The art 
of leaving off; Overpublicity ; Ridicule ; Choice of men for offices; 
and Looking back upon life. This last chapter fitly closes the 
series, and would seem to have been written with almost a pre- 
sentiment of the sad event which was so soon to follow. It will be 
read with a melancholy interest by a large number of the author’s 
admirers in this country. 


Tae Great Conversers.t—A collection of twenty essiys, 
many of them before published under other forms, on rhetorical 
or literary topics, such as “ Great Conversers,” which gives name 
to the volume, “ Literary Clubs,” “ Epigrams,” “ Pulpit Oratory” 
“ Originality in Literature,” &c.; the last, however, is an account 
of the “Battle of Waterloo,” with a map. The style is easy and 
lively. Anecdotes and quotations abound, bringing together 
really a great deal of literary information, and keeping up a gos- 
sipy interest throughout. Without claiming to be critical or pro- 
found, the author only professes to entertain the general reader, 
yet for this purpose has drawn on a singularly tenacious memory 
or turned to good account a full “ Index Rerum,” and shows “the 
art of putting things.” He has more than fulfilled the aim which 
he modestly avows, “to cheat a few hours of their ennui or weari- 
ness,” furnishing an agreeable and comely volume that must be 
acceptable on any table, and may not only amuse but incidentally 





*Social Pressure. By Sir Antour Hers, K.C.B. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1875. 12mo, pp. 412. 

+ The Great Conversers, and other Essays. By Wu11aAM Matruews, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Chicago. Chicago: 
8. ©. Griggs & Co. 1874. pp. 304. 
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instruct all classes of readers. It bas the merit also of an index, 
which is wanting in so many books that need it. The mechanical 
quality does credit to the Chicago publishers. 


Tar Giapstrone Controversy.*— Dr. Schaff has connected 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Letter a brief history of the Vatican Council, 
together with the Latin and English text of the Vatican Decrees, 
and the Papal Syllabus which preceded them. This is a timely 
and useful publication. It is an extract from Dr. Schaff’s forth- 
coming work on the Creeds of Christendom, which cannot fail to 
prove extremely valuable to ministers and theological students. 
The remarks of the editor upon the history of the late council 
are judicious, learned, and instructive. Mr. Gladstone’s Letter is 
a powerful arraignment of the modern Papal system in its rela- 
tions to the State and to the obligation of Civil Obedience. Its 
wide circulation in England, and the number of replies which it 
has called forth, are an indication of its influence. Of these re- 
plies, by far the most interesting is that of Dr. Newman, whose 
unsurpassed felicity of style renders everything attractive which 
comes from his pen. The rejoinder of Manning is adroit and 
vigorous, but far less rich and suggestive than the pamphlet of 
Newman. Occasionally, in a minor point, Gladstone is corrected 
by his adversaries, as he himself frankly allows in his Rejoinder, 
entitled Vaticanism, in which he defends his main positions by 
cogent arguments. The whole controversy is a wholesome one, 
especially in England, where the tendency, as Mr. Gladstone 
points out, is to neglect questions which seem abstract and re- 
mote from some immediate practical exigency. Apart from the 
theological bearing of this discussion, the political state of 
Europe and the possible future contest between the Papal power 
and the Italian people and government, render it in the highest 
degree important that the English nation should have its eyes 
open to these momentous interests. The tone of both Newman 
and Manning is cautious and moderate, and in good contrast 





* The Vatican Decrees, with a History of the Vatican Council, etc. By Pair 
Souarr, D.D. Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s Recent 
Expostulation. By Joun Henry Newmay,D.D. New York: The Catholic Put,- 
lishing Society. 1875. 

The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance, By Henny Epwanp, 
Archbishop of Westminster. New York: Catholic Pub. Society. 1875. 
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with the spirit of Monsignor Capel’s pamphlet, in which Mr. 
Gladstone is assailed for having inflicted a wanton insult upon the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain. 


Taz New Epirion or App.eton’s CycLopepia.—The new 
issue of the American Cyclopedia, by the publishing house of D, 
Appleton & Co., has reached the tenth volume. It is prepared 
under the supervision of the editors of the original work, Mr, 
Ripley and Mr. Dana. Among the contributors to this edition 
are many able scholars and scientific men. The value of the 
work has been greatly enhanced. The illustrations, especially 
the maps, are a peculiar and a highly valuable feature of this 
edition. The typography is excellent. As compared with all 
foreign Cyclopedias, this series is distinguished by the full infor- 
mation which it gives respecting Americans and American affairs. 
As far as we have observed, there is a studious endeavor to avoid 
everything polemical and partisan, and to present under each 
article the best results of impartial research. The wide and 
varied scholarship of the senior editor, Mr. Ripley, as well as his 
appreciative, catholic spirit, qualify him, in an eminent degree, 
for the superintendence of a work of this character. We are sure 
that nothing which could do injustice to any person or party 
would secure his approval, or find its way, save by accident, into 
volumes which must pass under his critical eye. 


Taz Women or tHE Arans.*—This book has lain longer on 
our table unnoticed than we intended. By his seventeen years of 
missionary life in Syria, Dr. Jessup is admirably qualified for a full 
and effective treatment of this very interesting subject. His work 
supplies a demand for information among the friends of Christian 
missions, and indeed a natural curiosity among all intelligent read- 
ers. It will be of timely service in the organized efforts now on foot 
among American women in behalf of their sex in heathen and 
Mohammedan countries, We have been particularly interested 
in “the children’s chapter.” The volume ought to be in our 
Sunday School libraries, and will furnish some of the best reading 
for the family circle. 





* Women of the Arabs. With a chapter for Children. By Rev. Henny Hargis 
Jessup, D.D. New York: Dodd and Mead. pp. 372. 





